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ABSTRACT 


An  investigation  of  the  factors  productive  of  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  in  the  teaching  profession  was  conducted  among  the  lay- 
teachers  of  the  Quebec  Catholic  School  Commission.  Sixty-two  percent 
of  the  teacher  population  (four  hundred  seventy-two  teachers) 
participated  in  the  project. 

The  instrument  used  was  a  check  list  modeled  on  that  of  Chase .** 
This  check  list  consisted  of  three  parts:  the  first  dealt  with  general 
attitudes  toward  teaching  and  the  system;  the  second  contained  thirty- 
seven  items  related  to  as  many  conditions  of  teaching;  the  third  con¬ 
tained  a  list  of  nine  sources  of  satisfaction  and  an  invitation  to  the 
teachers  to  suggest  changes  in  the  system  and  other  factors  that  would 
increase  their  satisfaction. 

The  main  point  of  interest  of  the  survey  lay  in  the  responses 
to  the  items  of  the  second  part  of  the  check  list.  Each  of  these 
items  referred  to  a  condition  of  teaching  and  contained  a  choice  of 
two  to  four  statements  descriptive  of  this  condition.  The  condition 
thus  described  was  then  rated  in  accordance  with  its  contribution  to 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  The  data  were  processed  so  as  to 
reveal  the  frequency  of  choice  and  the  median  rating  of  each  statement. 
The  level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  median  ratings  of  each  item  was  calculated. 

-^Francis  S.  Chase,  "The  Factors  Productive  of  Satisfaction  in 
Teaching",  an  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  (June,  1952),  251  pp. 
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The  study  has  revealed  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  with  teaching  and  the  system.  Among  the  thirty-seven  conditions 
submitted  for  description  and  appraisal,  only  six  were  unfavorably 
described  by  a  majority  of  respondents.  These  conditions  were  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  participation  in  making  the  curriculum,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  (monthly  division)  of  subject  matter,  policies  regulating  pupil 
progress  and  schedules;  the  unattainability  of  the  aims  and  objectives 
formulated  in  the  Course  of  Studies;  the  limited  organization  of  in¬ 
group  activities  of  a  social  or  cultural  nature.  While  all  these  con¬ 
ditions  were  conducive  to  dissatisfaction,  the  last  two  only  were  great 
contributors. 

Among  the  factors  most  likely  to  produce  great  satisfaction, 
helpful  and  stimulating  leadership  and  supervision  in  the  form  of  personal 
or  technical  assistance  were  predominant.  Other  factors  included  regular 
participation  in  policy-making,  freedom  in  the  choice  of  teaching  methods, 
consideration  for  teacher  preferences  for  job  assignments  and  generous 
provisions  for  sick  leave. 

The  report  of  this  study  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the 
responses  to  each  item  for  all  respondents  by  sex,  level  of  teaching, 
qualifications  and  experience.  It  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the 
findings,  a  re-evaluation  of  the  hypotheses,  some  implications  for  the 
system  and  suggestions  for  further  research. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  was  said  in  a  publication  which  first  appeared  in  1927 
that,  properly  speaking,  there  were  no  factors  favoring  job  satis¬ 
faction:  there  were  but  hindering  factors.  Job  satisfaction  did  not 
need  to  be  cultivated;  it  was  necessary  only  that  it  not  be  hampered. 

(1,  p.134) 


Since  then,  however,  studies  of  job  satisfaction  have  been 
multiplied  and  it  is  now  a  tenable  assumption  that  satisfaction  is 
not  necessarily  inherent  in  a  job;  it  is  something  which  is  achieved. 
Certainly,  most  occupations  can  provide  satisfaction  but  always 
depending  upon  certain  conditions,.  These  conditions  of  satisfaction 
in  teaching  it  is  important  to  find.  When  one  reads  the  following 
statement  describing  conditions  of  teaching  still  existing  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  one  really  wonders  if  satisfaction 
is  a  necessary  result  of  teaching: 

In  the  past  some  board  members  have  held  views  which  unduly 
harmed  faculty  members.  Policies  against  hiring  married 
teachers,  expectations  of  unusual  self-denial,  inadequate  salary 
schedules,  and  demands  upon  time  that  interfered  with  normal 
leisure  and  family  life,  all  had  distorting  effects.  Possibly 
more  important,  arbitrary  hiring  and  firing,  greatly  increased 
insecurities,  and  tyrannical  administrative  procedures  and  produced 
aggressiveness  which  had  to  find  an  outlet  somewhere  and  was  often 
directed  against  children.  (2,  p.739) 

Nevertheless,  satisfaction  is  an  important  element  in  the 
dynamics  of  work.  In  a  recent  study  entitled  "The  Role  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  as  Implementor  of  the  Goals  of  Education  for  Our  Time" 

(3,  pp. 192-196),  Chase  has  elaborated  a  theory  of  the  cycle  of 
motivation,  work,  achievement,  satisfaction  and  morale.  He  stated: 
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The  dynamics  of  work  •  .  .  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
motivation  releases  energy  for  work  directed  toward  organization 
objectives;  work  under  appropriate  conditions  leads  to  achieve¬ 
ment;  a  sense  of  achievement,  when  accompanied  by  recognition 
and  other  rewards,  tends  to  produce  satisfaction;  the  experience 
of  satisfaction  predisposes  toward  further  achievements  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  also  prove  rewarding  and  thus,  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  morale,  or  the  disposition  to  productive  work;  this 
disposition  is  vitalized  and  the  stored  energy  released  by- 
motivation,  work  follows,  leading  to  satisfaction  and  so  the 
cycle  continues,  (3*  pp,  193-19U) 

An  analysis  of  this  theory  shows  that  satisfaction  is  conceived 
as  being  at  the  same  time  a  result  and  a  requisite  of  achievement :  a 
sense  of  achievement  leads  to  satisfaction  which  in  turn  leads  to 
further  achievement.  It  also  indicates  that  certain  elements  or  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  present  if  satisfaction  is  to  arise:  appropriate  working 
conditions,  recognition  of  and  rewards  for  achievement  are  so  mentioned. 
In  terms  of  the  teaching  profession,  it  can  be  inferred  that 
teacher  satisfaction  contributes  to  teacher  efficiency.  It  can  be 
inferred  also  that  the  responsibility  of  generating  satisfaction  in 
teaching  lies  heavily  with  the  administration.  In  effect,  school 
administrators  are  in  a  position  where  they  can  establish  adequate 
working  conditions  and  provide  some  of  the  recognition  and  rewards 
which  teachers  expect  for  their  good  work  and  achievements. 

Furthermore,  if  it  is  agreed  that  it  belongs  primarily  to 
administrators  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  administrators  and 
teachers  into  an  integrated  pattern  of  purpose-achieving  activity, 
then  their  role  in  promoting  teacher  satisfaction  is  extended, 

Campbell  and  Gregg  report  to  this  effect  that: 

The  extent  to  which  the  administrator  can  stimulate  all  members 
of  the  staff  to  contribute  purposeful,  ordered,  and  effective 


behavior  toward  the  acoonplishment  of  established  goals  is  the 
ultimate  test  of  his  conpetence.  (1|,  p.  307) 


Hie  results  of  the  coordinating  process  must  be  evaluated  in 
part,  in  terms  of  the  satisfaction  and  morale  of  members  of  the 
organization.  (U,  p.  310) 

It  is  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  satisfaction  to 
teachers,  administrators  and  indirectly  to  the  children  of  our  schools 
which  has  formed  the  starting  point  of  this  thesis. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

Teacher  satisfaction  is  the  subject  of  this  thesis.  The 
sipporting  research  consisted  of  an  investigation  of  factors  produc¬ 
tive  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  in  teaching  and  involved  the 
lay  teachers  of  the  Quebec  Catholic  School  Commission.* 

I.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  investigated  in  this  study  could  be  described 
as  that  of  discovering  the  presence  or  absence  among  teachers  of  a 
general  state  of  satisfaction,  the  causes  of  their  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  and  the  means  to  increase  satisfaction. 

The  following  questions  guided  the  elaboration  of  the  check 
list  and  the  planning  of  the  report: 

1.  Were  the  teachers  generally  satisfied  with  their  profession? 

Did  they  like  teaching?  Were  they  satisfied  with  the 

system? 

2.  What  conditions  prevailing  in  the  system  caused  satisfac¬ 

tion?  Which  ones  generated  dissatisfaction? 

3.  What  steps  could  be  taken  to  improve  the  conditions  of 

teaching  and  thereby  increase  teacher  satisfaction? 

The  crucial  element  of  teacher  satisfaction  -was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  the  conditions  of  teaching.  Certain  conditions  were  of 
special  concern  and  are  formulated  in  the  questions  which  follow: 


+In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  term  School  Commission  is  used 
in  the  Catholic  system  and  is  equivalent  to  School  Board  or  Board  of 
Trustees. 
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1*  Did  the  teachers  feel  they  had  sufficient  voice  in  matters 
of  administration?  Was  this  important  to  them? 

2.  What  opinions  did  teachers  hold  with  regard  to  the  leader¬ 

ship  and  supervision  which  they  were  provided? 

3.  How  did  the  teachers  react  to  the  ejecta tions  held  for  them 

which  are  formulated  in  the  official  program  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  directives  of  local 
administrator  s  ? 

In  How  much  recognition  did  they  feel  they  received  for  their 
work?  Were  they  considered  as  professional  educators? 

5.  How  much  freedom  did  they  think  they  had  in  the  exercise 

of  their  duties? 

6.  What  measures  of  teacher  welfare  were  most  important  to 

teachers  and  where  was  improvement  most  required? 

Such  were  the  problems  and  sub-problems  underlying  this  investi¬ 
gation  of  teacher  satisfaction. 


H.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

For  the  purposes  of  thi.s  study,  certain  definitions  had  to  be 
propounded,  that  is,  the  definitions  of  factor,  satisfaction  and 
dis  satis  f ac  tion  , 

Factor.  The  term  "factor"  is  used  here  to  refer  to  conditions 
of  teaching  likely  to  produce  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  For 
example,  teacher  participation  in  curriculum  making,  recognition  of 
achievement,  good  salaries  might  be  considered  factors  of  satisfaction. 
These  factors  will  be  presented  in  the  check  list  as  '’items11  each 
comprising  the  general  statement  of  a  condition  of  teaching  plus  a 
number  of  phrases  descriptive  of  this  condition  one  of  which  the  res¬ 
pondents  will  be  asked  to  choose. 


Satisfaction.  Satisfaction  can  be  simply  defined  as  "the 


quality  or  state  of  being  satisfied:  contentment,  pleasure" 
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(Webster’s  International  Dictionary,  unabridged) 

The  same  meaning  has  been  recognized  to  this  term  by  Guba  and 
Bidwell  -who  -wrote: 

The  term  satisfaction  is  used  to  denote  what  might  be  called 
the  worker’s  contentment  with  his  job,  his  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  of  such  factors  as  the  physical  environment  of  work, 
the  personalities  of  fellow-workers  and  the  tractibility  of 
clients*  (1,  P.  9) 

Chase,  in  turn,  described  satisfaction  as  growing  out  of  a 
sense  of  achievement  and  of  being  valued  in  an  organizations  he 
considered  satisfaction  as  ”a  result  of  past  experience  and  typically 
*  •  .  -uppermost  in  a  state  of  rest  between  activities.1’  (2,  p.  19U) 

In  terms  of  the  present  study,  satisfaction  was  conceived  as 
a  feeling  of  contentment  experienced  in  tbs  exercise  of  the  teaching 
profession:  feeling  which  is  generated  by  a  sense  of  fulfillment 
stimulated  by  adequate  conditions  of  work  and  maintained  by  harmonious 
relat  ionshdps  with  sip er visors  and  equals* 

Dissatisfaction.  This  term  has  been  defined  as  ’’the  quality 
or  state  of  being  dissatisfied,  unsatisfied  or  discontented:  uneasi¬ 
ness,  disturbance  or  distress,  resulting  from  a  lack  of  gratification. 
(Webster’s  International  Dictionary,  unabridged) 

In  the  present  context,  it  is  used  in  reference  to  the  feeling 
of  frustration  and  disappointment  experienced  by  teachers  in  reaction 
to  conditions  of  teaching  which  are  perceived  as  contrary  or  at  least 
as  falling  short  of  expectations. 
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III.  VALUE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Considered  in  the  perspective  of  a  possible  relationship 
between  satisfaction  and  adequate  to  exceptional  performance  of 
duties,  the  investigation  of  teacher  satisfaction  appeared  as  a 
matter  of  great  interest. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  no  similar  study  had  yet  been 
conducted  in  the  City  or  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  was  the  writer’s 
conviction  that  a  study  of  the  factors  which  caused  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  in  teaching  offered  promises  of  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  both  teaching  and  school  administration. 

The  advantage  of  the  study  appeared  to  center  on  four  major 
points:  administrator-teacher  relationships,  staff  harmony,  quality 
of  instruction  and  teacher  retention. 

Concerning  administrator-teacher  relationships,  it  was  assumed 
that  if  administrators  were  made  to  realise  more  fully  the  expectations 
and  frustrations  of  the  teaching  personnel,  smoother  relationships 
between  these  two  bodies  might  result.  An  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
teachers  is  in  fact  essential  to  sound  leadership.  To  quote  Campbell 
and  Gregg: 

Administration  is  responsible  for  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
organization  and  for  satisfying  the  needs  of  its  members.  Needs 
of  the  members  include  a  reasonable  sense  of  security,  a  feeling 
of  belongingness,  and  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  organiza¬ 
tional  processes.  The  members  also  need  to  have  their  contribu¬ 
tions  and  achievement  recognized  by  others,  particularly  by  their 
leaders.  (3,  p.  309) 

If  this  study  resulted  in  indicating  somewhat  the  extent  to 
which  these  needs  are  met  in  the  system,  it  would  have  made  a 
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contribution  to  administration. 

Human  relations  and  cooperation  between  administrators  and 
teachers  and  among  teachers  themselves  could  also  be  improved  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  teachers*  opinions  of  the  conditions  of  teaching 
and  of  their  feelings  toward  these  conditions.  On  this  subject  "Wiles 
reported  that; 

Staff  harmony  is  based  on  two  foundation  stones:  a 
faith  in  the  ability  and  value  of  each  staff  member;  and  a 
consideration  for  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  individuals 
involved  by  a  decision  or  action,  (U,  p,  10 9) 

Strained  relationships  is  one  of  the  factors  leading  to  low 
morale  and  as  Anderson  pointed  out  "It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore 
the  duplications  of  a  person1  s  attitude  toward  teaching  and  the  quality 
of  instruction  which  results,"  (£,  p,  696)  In  conclusion  to  his  report, 
he  proceeded  to  recommend  that  every  possible  effort  be  made  to  provide 
conditions  which  would  increase  the  possibilities  of  developing  high 
morale  precisely  because  of  the  effects  of  teacher  morale  on  student 
achievement, 

A  fourth  advantage  of  the  present  study  is  seen  in  teacher 
recruitment  and  retention.  Inhere  conditions  of  teaching  are  good, 
teachers  will  be  attracted  and  will  tend  to  remain.  This  is  another 
reason  why  statements  of  teachers  on  the  job  describing  the  teaching 
situation  as  they  see  it  and  evaluating  it  in  terms  of  satisfaction 
could  be  valuable  to  administrators.  The  relationship  between  teacher 
satisfaction  and  retention  was  outlined  by  Morse  when  she  said  that  "the 
level  of  satisfaction  ,  ,  •  does  not  appear  to  determine  productivity 
level  directly.  It  does  however,  seem  to  determine  the  willingness  of 
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the  individual  to  stay  in  the  organization."  (6,  p,  £) 

IV.  BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  STUD! 

Primary  sources.  The  frame-work  of  this  thesis  was  provided 
by  Chase  through  his  doctoral  dissertation  "Factors  Productive  of 
Satisfaction  in  Teaching."  (7*  2^1  pp.) 

Chase*s  study  was  motivated  by  the  importance  of  job  satisfaction 
in  a  democratic  society  for  a  satisfactory  and  effective  program  in 
education,  by  the  possibility  for  improvement  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  which  would  be  provided  by  an  investigation  of  factors  produc¬ 
tive  of  satisfaction,  and  by  the  implications  of  job  satisfaction  for 
tlie  recruitment  and  retention  of  teachers.  (7,  p.  1)  He  assumed  that: 

•  •  .  efficiency  of  performance  is  affected  by  teachers*  attitudes 
toward  the  system  in  which  they  work  and  especially  by  their  feelings 
in  regard  to  working  conditions,  provisions  for  teacher  welfare, 
and  the  quality  of  administrative  leadership,  (7,  p.  2) 

The  primary  purpose  of  his  research  was  to  identify  administrative 

policies  and  practices  which  tended  to  increase  the  satisfaction  which 

teachers  experienced  in  their  work0  He  attempted  to  identify  factors 

generating  enthusiasm  for  the  system  and  to  reveal  the  relationship 

between  satisfaction  with  the  system  and  opinion  on  participation  in 

policy-making,  quality  of  professional  leadership,  working  conditions 

and  salary  level.  He  also  wanted  to  discover  the  conditions  undo? 

which  certain  factors  tended  to  become  crucial  and  to  define  the  kinds 

of  leadership  and  administration  that  tended  to  contribute  most  to 

teacher  satisfaction.  Significant  differences  in  opinions  and  levels 

of  satisfaction  of  men  and  women,  of  superior  and  inferior ,  of 
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elementary  and  secondary  teachers  were  to  be  indicated.  (7,  pp.  3-lj.) 

Chase  adopted  the  following  procedure  in  the  collection  of  his 
data.  Upon  the  recommendations  of  executive  secretaries  of  state 
educational  associations  and  of  editors  of  state  educational  journals, 
he  nominated  five  hundred  consultants  whom  he  asked  to  name  systems 
where  teachers  were  satisfied  and  wanted  to  stay.  A  total  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  systems  were  thus  selected.  The  superintendents 
of  these  systems  were  invited  to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the 
chief  factors  contributing  to  teacher  satisfaction  or  tending  to  cause 
teacher  dissatisfaction  and  to  indicate  the  extent  of  teacher  parti¬ 
cipation  in  policy  making  in  their  systems.  These  superintendents 
were  also  asked  to  provide  a  list  of  teachers  indicating  the  names  of 
twenty-five  teachers  of  high  and  low  ability.  The  views  expressed  by 
the  superintendents  were  used  as  a  check  for  the  opinions  of  the  teachers 
and  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  items  on  the  teacher *s  check  list. 

(7,  pp.  37-38) 

Chase  mailed  £60f>  check  lists  of  which  thirty-two  percent  were 
completed  and  returned.  His  sample  thus  consisted  of  178U  teachers 
representing  two  hundred  and  sixteen  systems. 

The  check  list  which  Chase  devised  -was  entitled  Teacher* s 
Check  List  of  Conditions  Productive  of  Satisfaction  in  Teaching, 

(7,  pn.  2U6-2£l)  It  consisted  of  an  identification  sheet  and  three 

distinct  sections. 

The  identification  sheet  called  for  the  following  information 
from  the  respondents!  sex,  marital  status  and  number  of  dependents  $ 
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number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  and  of  service  in  the  system; 
degrees  held  and  position  in  the  system;  present  salary  and  salary 
increases  in  the  last  two  years.  (7,  p.  2l|6) 

The  first  section  of  the  check  list  referred  to  the  total 
teaching  situation.  It  contained  three  questions  built  on  four  choices 
of  answers.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  choose  the  answer  which  best 
expressed  their  feeling  about  teaching  as  a  job,  their  choice  of  teaching 
as  a  career,  and  the  system  in  which  they  had  taught  the  past  year. 

(7,  pp.  2U6-2U7) 

The  data  derived  from  the  first  part  were  reported  in  the 
following  manner.  Firstly,  Chase  described  the  distribution  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teacher  respondents  by  attitude  toward 
teaching  as  a  job  and  satisfaction  with  the  present  system.  The  res¬ 
ponses  to  the  second  question  referring  to  the  choice  of  teaching  as  a 
career  were  found  of  doubtful  value  and  were  not  tabulated.  Secondly, 
he  described  extensively  the  responses  of  male  and  female  teachers 
and  of  the  total  number  of  respondents  grouped  according  to  levels  of 
satisfaction  with  their  present  systems  and  experience  in  teaching, 
degrees  held  and  other  distinctions  based  upon  identification  data. 

Of  the  four  levels  of  satisfaction  with  the  system  which  had  been 
proposed  in  the  check  list.  Chase  formed  threes  enthusiastic,  when 
teachers  could  scarcely  imagine  a  system  where  teaching  would  be  more 
satisfying  and  enjoyable;  satisfied,  when  teachers  found  teaching  in 
the  system  relatively  satisfactory  but  might  have  liked  it  better 
elsewhere;  and  dissatisfied,  when  teachers  did  not  like  teaching  in 
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the  system  very  much,  but  thought  it  was  probably  no  worse  elsewhere 
or  when  they  thought  they  would  enjoy  teaching  almost  anywhere  better 
than  in  their  system.  (7,  pp.  58-78) 

Chase  summarized  his  findings  on  tie  characteristics  of  teacher 
respondents  related  to  satisfaction  with  their  school  systems  by  saying: 

In  summary,  the  percentage  of  teachers  expressing  enthusiasm 
for  the  system  in  which  they  are  teaching  is  somewhat  higher  for 
women  than  men,  for  elementary  than  secondary,  and  for  married 
than  for  single  teachers.  The  percentage  of  enthusiastic  respon¬ 
dents  tends  to  increase  with  length  of  experience,  with  service 
in  the  system,  with  salary  level,  and  with  amount  of  recent  salary 
increases,  but  shows  no  clear  relationship  to  amount  of  college 
preparation*  (7,  p.  76) 

The  second  section  of  the  check  list  named  eleven  factors  each 
followed  by  three  or  four  phrases  descriptive  of  conditions  of  teaching. 
These  factors  dealt  with: 

1.  Teacher  participation  in  curriculum  making. 

2.  Teacher  participation  in  policy  making  re-groxping,  promotion 

and  control  of  pupils* 

3.  Teacher  participation  in  preparation  of  salary  schedules. 

U,  The  quality  of  the  professional  leadership  given  by  the 

superintendent  of  schools* 

5*  The  quality  of  the  professional  leadership  given  by  the 

building  principal. 

6,  The  amount  of  supervision  provided, 

7*  The  kind  of  supervision  provided. 

8,  The  clarity  and  attainability  of  the  aims  of  education  and 

the  goals  expected  of  each  teacher, 

9,  Recognition  of  the  good  work  of  teachers. 

10,  Salaries. 

11.  Teaching  loads. 

The  respondents  were  to  select  for  each  factor,  the  phrase  which  best 
described  the  situation  in  their  system  in  the  past  year  and  to  give 
each  of  their  remorses  a  satisfaction  rating  ranging  from  +2  to  -2, 
i.e.  from  a  condition  which  added  greatly  to  satisfaction  to  one  which 
was  an  important  source  of  dissatisfaction.  (9*  pp«  2U7-2U9) 
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Chase ‘s  analysis  of  these  data  consisted  primarily  in  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  each  of  the  eleven  factors  in  relation  to  the  levels  of 
satisfaction  with  the  system*  He  reported  the  percentage  distributions 
of  men,  women,  and  the  total  number  of  respondents  by  levels  of  satis¬ 
faction  (enthusiasm,  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction)  and  responses 
made  relative  to  the  conditions  of  teaching.  Statistical  tests  of 
significance  (chi-square  test)  were  applied  to  determine  the  level  of 
probability  of  the  relationship  indicated:  for  exanple,  between  levels 
of  satisfaction  with  the  system  and  degrees  of  participation  in 
curriculum  making  (7,  pp.  78-121). 

The  most  important  conclusions  derived  from  his  analysis  of  the 
factors  in  relation  to  satisfaction  with  the  system  were  the  following: 

Apparently  the  attitude  of  teachers  toward  the  system  in  which 
they  were  working  was  affected  considerably  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  felt  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  making  of 
policies  in  regard  to  the  curriculum,  control  of  pupil  progress, 
and  salary  scheduling  (7*  p.  86). 

The  quality  of  professional  leadership  and  supervision  greatly 
influenced  the  attitude  of  teachers  toward  their  school  systems, 

(7,  p.  105). 

An  adverse  feeling  about  leadership  of  the  principal  or 
superintendent  was  more  likely  to  produce  dissatisfaction  than 
an  unfavorable  opinion  with  regard  to  either  the  kind  or  amount 
of  supervision  (7,  p.  107). 

A  rather  close  correspondence  existed  between  teachers* 
satisfaction  with  the  system  and  their  opinions  in  regard  to 
clarity  and  attainability  of  goals  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
good  work  of  teachers  was  recognized  (7,  p.  118). 

Opinion  -with  regard  to  salary  adequacy  and  teaching  load  did 
not  correspond  so  closely  with  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the 
system  although  there  was  a  greater  tendency  for  those  who  felt 
that  salaries  were  conparatively  good  to  be  enthusiastic  than  for 
those  who  felt  that  salaries  were  low;  and  the  same  thing  was  true, 
but  in  diminishing  degree,  for  those  who  felt  that  their  teaching 
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load  was  comparatively  light  as  compared  with  those  who  felt  that 
it  was  heavy,  (7,  p.  119 )• 

Teaching  load  and  amount  of  supervision  showed  the  smallest 
correspondence  with  satisfaction  in  the  system  of  any  of  the  eleven 
factors  (7,  p.  120). 

Chase  found  a  relationship  significant  at  the  .0001  level  between 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  indicated  by  teachers  holding  highly  favorable 
opinions  of  the  conditions  in  the  system  and  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
they  expressed  toward  the  system  as  a  whole. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  eleven  factors  in  relation  to 
satisfaction  with  the  system.  Chase  also  studied  the  frequency  of  ex¬ 
pression  of  highly  favorable  opinions  in  regard  to  the  presence  in  the 
systems  of  these  factors.  Placed  in  rank  order  according  to  the  numbers 
of  teacher  respondents  the  factors  read:  the  amount  of  supervision 
provided  is  about  right;  regular  and  active  participation  in  curriculum 
making  and  regular  and  active  participation  in  making  policies  for  the 
grouping,  promotion  and  control  of  pupils;  the  leadership  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  is  dynamic  and  stimulating;  the  kind  of  leadership  provided 
is  dynamic  and  stimulating;  the  salary  is  comparatively  good;  the 
leadership  of  the  principal  is  dynamic  and  stimulating;  regular  and 
active  participation  in  preparation  of  salary  schedules;  aims  and  goals 
are  clearly  defined  and  attainable;  the  good  work  of  teachers  is  freely 
recognized  and  brought  to  public  attention;  and  my  teaching  load  is 
comparatively  light,  (73  p#  121,  Table  56)* 

The  responses  of  teachers  were  also  tabulated  so  as  to  indicate 
which  conditions  were  said  to  contribute  greatly  to  satisfaction.  The 
following  conditions  were  stated:  by  over  eighty  percent  of  the 
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respondents,  dynamic  and  stimulating  leadership  of  the  building  prin¬ 
cipal  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  regular  and  active  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  preparation  of  salary  schedules 5  by  over  seventy  percent 
of  the  respondents,  regular  and  active  participation  in  making  policies 
regarding  pupil  progress  and  in  making  the  curriculum,  clearly  defined 
and  attainable  goals,  free  recognition  of  good  work,  and  stimulating 
and  helpful  supervision;  by  over  sixty  percent,  light  teaching  load; 
by  over  fifty  percent,  the  light  amount  of  supervision  and  conparatively 
good  salary  ^7,  p.  122,  Table  57)* 

Finally,  Chase  selected  one  hundred  check  lists  completed  by 
respondents  who  reported  highest  satisfaction  with  system,  from  systems 
in  which  the  percentages  of  satisfied  teachers  ranged  from  twenty  to 
fifty-four.  These  were  designated  as  systems  cf  low  morale.  A  like 
number  was  selected  from  systems  where  the  percentages  of  satisfied 
teachers  ranged  from  sixty-four  to  eighty;  these  were  designated  as 
systems  of  high  morale.  A  conparison  was  made  of  the  opinions  of  these 
two  groups  of  teachers  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  eleven  factors. 
The  difference  was  found  in  favor  of  high  morale  systems  on  ten  of  the 
factors,  the  exception  being  teaching  load;  the  greatest  difference  of 
opinions  was  noted  in  the  case  of  participation  in  the  preparation  of 
salary  schedules  (7*  P*  125)* 

The  third  section  of  the  check  list  consisted  of  a  listing  of 
nine  sources  of  satisfaction.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  by 
means  of  a  rating  of  five  to  one  how  important  were  these  factors  to 
their  satisfaction  in  teaching.  The  list  included: 
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1.  Helpful  supervision. 

k.  Freedom  to  plan  your  own  work. 

3.  Recognition  of  your  good  w>rk  and  achievements. 

U.  Good  equipment  and  supplies, 

5>.  Tenure  provisions  to  protect  against  loss  of  position. 

6.  Stimulating  professional  leadership. 

7.  Opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making. 

8.  Good  salary. 

9.  Opportunity  to  share  in  determining  salary  schedules  and 

working  conditions  (7,  P.  247). 

Chase  reported  on  the  percentage  distribution  of  men  and  women 
respondents  by  ratings  assigned  to  the  nine  sources  of  satisfaction, 
the  average  rating  of  all  respondents  by  sex,  grade  level  and  merit 
rating,  and  the  rankings  of  these  sources  on  the  basis  of  average 
ratings,  with  respect  to  the  average  ratings  assigned  by  all  respon¬ 
dents,  it  was  found  that  the  highest  rating  was  given  to  freedom  to 
plan  one*s  own  work  and  the  lowest  to  helpful  supervision.  The  other 
factors  in  order  of  decreasing  importance  to  satisfaction  were  good 
salary,  good  equipment  and  supplies,  stimulating  professional  leader¬ 
ship,  recognition  of  good  work,  opportunity  to  share  in  determining 
salaries,  opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making,  and  tenure  provi¬ 
sions  (7,  p.  130). 

In  comparing  these  nine  sources  of  satisfaction  to  the 
corresponding  factors  studied  in  the  second  section,  it  was  noted  that 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  teachers  were  expressing  opinions  on 
the  importance  of  the  factors  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  pre¬ 
vailed  in  their  school  system.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  they  were 
expressing  views  about  the  extent  to  which  the  factors  prevailed  in 
their  systems  and  the  satisfaction  they  derived  from  the  presence  of 
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these  factors  \J,  p,  11^1 ). 

The  check  list  ended  with  the  following  question:  What  changes 
would  do  most  to  increase  satisfaction  in  teaching?  (7,  p.  2hr{).  The 
tabulation  of  these  data  revealed  nine  major  areas  of  concern  to 
teachers : 

1,  Teaching  loads  with  eirphasis  on  smaller  classes, 

2,  Salaries,  demands  for  better  salaries, 

3,  Physical  facilities  particularly  better  materials, 

equipment  and  school  buildings, 

U.  Administration  and  supervision,  better  and  more, 

5,  Relationship  with  home  and  community,  more  community 

respect, 

6,  School  programs  and  services,  better  curriculum,  more 

special  teachers, 

7,  Professional  status  and  relationships,  higher  standards, 

d.  Welfare  provisions  other  than  salaries,  tenure  protection 

or  security, 

9.  Relationship  with  pupils,  better  discipline,  better 

attitude  on  the  part  of  pupils  (7*  p.  1  Uk), 

It  was  observed  that  the  greatest  number  of  comments 
centered  around  the  improvement  of  working  conditions  especially 
teaching  loads,  school  plant  and  equipment.  The  second  greatest  number 
of  suggestions  centered  around  improvement  in  salaries.  Other  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  large  numbers  of  teachers  related  to  the  improvement  of 
professional  status  and  greater  community  recognition  of  teachers 
(7,  p.  151). 

Chase  further  tested  his  findings  by  means  of  interviews  and 
questionnaires  involving  one  hundred  teachers  from  each  of  four  systems 
where  the  degree  of  satisfaction  was  held  to  be  high  aid  one  system 
where  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  (7,  pp*  153-197).  He 
concluded  from  the  evidence  collected  that  much  importance  was  attached 
by  the  teachers  to  freedom  to  plan  their  own  work,  to  adapt  programs 
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to  needs,  to  e:q?eriment,  and  also  to  opportunity  to  participate  in 
making  educational  policies.  The  quality  of  professional  leadership, 
relationships  with  colleagues,  the  community  at  large,  affected  the 
attitudes  of  teachers,  working  conditions,  salaries  and  other  pre¬ 
visions  for  teacher  welfare  were  factors  of  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Chase  concluded  also  that  teachers  valued  effectiveness  of 
communication  up  and  down  the  administrative  hierarchy  (7,  p,  205). 

The  general  conclusion  of  this  research  was  that  a  sense  of 
professional  status,  responsibility  and  freedom,  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  formation  of  policies,  stimulating  professional  leader¬ 
ship,  provisions  for  teacher  welfare,  conditions  related  to  effective¬ 
ness  of  teaching,  aims  thought  to  be  clearly  defined  and  attainable, 
recognition  of  effort  and  achievement,  all  contributed  Importantly  to 
satisfaction  in  teaching.  It  was  indicated  also  that  sex,  amount  of 
experience  or  grade  level  of  teachers  did  not  cause  any  differences 
in  uhe  reactions  to  factors  in  the  work  situation;  differences  in  the 
relative  importance  only  of  the  factors  occurred  (7*  pp.  211-225). 

secondary  sources.  A  number  of  studies  of  teacher  satisfaction 
had  preceded  that  of  Chase  and  later  research  supported  some  of  nis 
findings.  A  selection  of  these  studies  is  presented  here  inasmuch  as 
they  dealt  with  factors  of  satisfaction  already  investigated  by  Chase 
or  suggested  additional  factors. 

One  study  which  was  reported  an  19h0  (d,  pp.  612-623)  dealt 
specifically  with  teacher  satisfaction.  Teachers  had  been  invited  to 
answer  two  questions:  TWhat  things  caused  outstanding  happiness  and 
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satisfaction?  "What  things  caused  conspicuous  unhappiness  and  dissatis¬ 
faction?  This  survey  resulted  in  the  construction  of  The  Teaching 
Situations  Tests  which  consisted  of  107  items  made  basically  of  responses 
to  the  two  questions  mentioned  above.  The  summary  of  findings  indicated 
that: 

•  .  •  While  in  general  the  teacher -pi^il  relation  is  the 
most  conspicuous  source  of  feeling  in  the  teacher's  life,  yet 
practically  every  phase  of  the  teacher ‘s  life,  ranging  from  his 
relation  to  the  community  to  his  attitude  toward  the  equipment 
in  the  class-room,  is  involved  in  his  adjustment  (8,  p.  623). 

Thus  it  appeared  after  this  study  that  the  scope  for  investigation  of 

factors  productive  of  satisfaction  was  close  to  unlimited. 

Recognizing  the  relationship  between  satisfaction  and  morale, 
Hansen's  study  of  the  administrative  aspects  of  teacher  morale  was  of 
value.  In  his  view,  the  responsibility  for  high  morale  belongs  to 
administration  and  high  morale  will  grow  from  successful  experiences 
and  from  the  achievement  of  goals  and  purposes.  Democratic  leadership 
expressed  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  teacher's  presence,  in  feelings 
of  comradeship,  in  mutual  respect  and  in  the  use  of  co-operative  pro¬ 
cedures,  was  found  essential  to  the  development  of  morale.  Such 
conditions  as  salary  schedules,  provisions  for  retirement,  sick  leave, 
sabbatical  leave,  reimbursement  for  in-service  training  expenses  were 
indicated  as  productive  of  morale.  To  these  conditions  were  added 
provisions  for  teacher  welfare,  personnel  representations  and  adequate 
secretarial  help  (9,  pp.  166-169). 

Such  problems  as  teacher  strikes,  bold  demands,  quiet  with¬ 
drawals  and  the  small  enrolment  in  teacher  training  institutions 
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motivated  an  interesting  study  by  i&lker,  ^10,  pp.  l*5b-U6l)*  He  held 
the  opinion  that  although  the  primary  cause  of  these  problems  was 
believed  by  the  public  and  the  teachers  to  be  low  pay,  the  real  causes 
were  fundamentally  social  and  psychological  not  financial*  The  nature 
of  the  causes  of  psychological  unrest  was  described  as  intellectual 
isolation,  lack  of  recognition  of  professional  status  and  poor  educa- 
cational  practices.  The  following  suggestion  was  made: 

Should  not  teachers  directly  or  through  committees  have  an 
actual  and  important  voice  in  the  discussion  and  decision  of  many, 
if  not  all  matters  concerning  working  conditions,  hiring  and 
disciplining  teachers,  allocation  of  funds,  purchase  of  equipment, 
establishing  or  modifying  salary  schedules,  selection  of  textbooks 
and  so  on?  .  .  *  make  of  her  a  more  efficient  teacher  .  •  •  secure 
for  her  that  recognition  that  inspires  and  rewards  (10,  p.  U6o )* 

Another  investigation  of  t>eacher  problems  was  conducted  among 
2,300  teachers  in  Missouri  (11,  pp.  2ij.7-2j?0).  On  the  basis  of  707 
returns,  Drake  reported  in  his  findings  eight  areas  of  major  interest. 
These  were  salaries,  insecurity  and  tenure,  professional  but  more 
particularly  personal  freedom,  community  appreciation,  administration 
relationships,  living  and  working  conditions,  training  and  certification, 
and  professional  organization*  He  found  that  the  problems  most  sig¬ 
nificant  to  teachers  for  the  unity  of  their  profession  were  low  salaries, 
the  lack  of  unified  policy  of  state  support,  failure  of  the  administra¬ 
tor  adequately  to  represent  his  profession  before  the  school  board  and 
failure  of  teachers  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  unified  profession* 

The  importance  of  provisions  for  teacher  welfare  was  emphasized 
in  another  study,  a  conclusion  of  which,  was  that: 


Although  the  morale  and  spirit  of  democracy  among  teachers 
was  high,  the  irresponsive  and  apathetic  attitude  of  the  community 
and  the  inability  of  the  teacher  to  afford  good  housing,  necessary 
recreation,  and  vital  health  services  represented  unsatisfactory 
elements  in  the  teacher  welfare  situation  (12,  p.  207). 

Syraonds  and  Fard  also  supported  the  importance  of  the  teacher  »s  status 
with  reference  to  administrative  superiors.  They  stated  that  a  demo¬ 
cratic  situation  where  a  maximum  of  self-expression  was  possible  and 
provisions  for  leave  of  absence  and  retirement  were  basic  to  a  sense  of 
well-being  (12,  p.  209). 

Administrator-teacher  relationships  are  generally  considered  to 
be  a  factor  of  satisfaction.  This  was  investigated  by  Bidwell  in  1956, 
(13,  pp*  1(1 -Ud )  •  He  attempted  to  study  the  relationship  between  role 
expectations  towards,  and  perceptions  of,  the  principal  -s  behavior  by 
the  teachers  and  the  degree  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  these 
teachers  with  the  teaching  situation.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
36tt  teachers  from  elementary  and  junior  programs  in  five  school 
systems.  A  fifty- three  percent  return  was  obtained. 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  first  contained 
thirteen  items  describing  situations  of  inter-action  between  the  teacher 
and  the  principal  or  superintendent.  The  second  part  sought  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  degree  of  satisfaction  of  the  respondents  with  the  teaching 
situation^  nineteen  items  were  taken  from  Chase  *s  study  of  factors 
productive  of  satisfaction. 

It  was  reported  that  the  questionnaire  did  not  seem  adequately 
to  differentiate  between  expectations  and  personal  desires.  For 
example,  convergence  of  expectations  and  perceptions  was  found  to  be 
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accompanied  by  satisfaction  in  teaching  while  divergence  of  these 
variables  was  accompanied  by  dissatisfaction.  An  important  observation 
was  that  teachers  who  perceived  divergence  of  action  from  expectations 
stated"that  they  felt  tense  and  insecure  in  their  jobs  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  relationship  with  the  administrator";  teachers  who 
perceived  convergence  of  action  and  expectation  "spoke  of  the  security 
of  this  relationship  and  indicated  that  it  played  a  considerable  part 
in  producing  their  satisfaction  with  their  jobs"  (13,  p.46). 

A  survey  was  recently  conducted  in  three  Canadian  provinces  on 
the  satisfactions  and  discouragements  of  beginning  teachers  ( 14, pp. 92-102 ) . 
The  responses  provided  by  the  city  teachers  showed  the  following  to 
be  sources  of  greater  satisfaction:  the  school  plant,  particularly 
classrooms  and  teachers1  room;  classroom  teaching  under  the  aspects  of 
encouragement  of  peers,  leadership  of  principal,  reactions  to  pupils, 
parent-teacher  meetings  and  learning  materials  supplied;  professional 
factors,  especially  teacher  training,  institutes,  conventions;  and 
personal  items  principally  hobby  opportunities  and  salary.  The  conditions 
listed  most  frequently  as  discouraging  were  the  gymnasium,  auditorium  and 
library;  records  and  critical  parents;  teacher  training  and  hobby 
opportunities.  As  the  author  indicated,  "Work  satisfaction  may  not  exist 
as  an  independent  variable,  but  as  a  cluster  of  factors"  (I4,p.l00); 
therefore  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  teachers  might  well  express 
satisfaction  with  a  system  as  a  whole  but  express  dissatisfaction  with 
a  number  of  conditions  considered  independently. 

This  survey  of  research  on  teacher  satisfaction  is  by  no  means 
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complete.  However,  while  the  study  of  Chase  (7)  was  used  as  a  model 
in  the  present  projject,  the  other  foregoing  studies  were  selected 
because  of  their  specific  reference  to  teacher  satisfaction,  i.e., 
McClusky  and  Stroyer  (8),  Hansen  (9),  Bidwell  (13),  Aikenhead  (14); 
or  to  problems  of  teaching,  i.e..  Walker  (10),  Drake  (ll),  Symonds 
and  Fard  (12). 

The  check  list  which  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
study  contained  all  the  factors  investigated  by  Chase,  but  was  further 
expanded  to  include  several  additional  factors  suggested  by  the  findings 
of  the  other  studies.  This  check  list  will  be  described  in  Chapter  II. 

V.  HYPOTHESES 

The  hypotheses  underlying  this  study  were  classified  into  three 
categories.  In  the  first  category  are  those  hypotheses  which  refer  to 
the  total  situation ;  in  the  second,  those  pertaining  to  specific 
conditions  of  teaching;  in  the  third,  those  concerning  the  levels  of 
satisfaction  derived  from  certain  conditions  of  the  teaching  situation. 

General  hypotheses.  Three  hypotheses  were  nade  with  reference 
to  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  general  state  of  satisfaction. 

1.  There  exists  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  teachers 

of  the  Quebec  Catholic  School  Commission. 

2.  In  general  teachers  will  express  satisfaction  with  their 
profession  and  with  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Any  dissatisfaction  will  appear  in  response  to  specific 
conditions  of  the  teaching  situation  rather  than  to  the 
total  situation. 
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typotheses  relevant  to  actual  conditions  of  teaching. 

Four  hypotheses  were  established  in  relation  to  specific  aspects  of  the 
teaching  situation: 

1,  Teachers  do  not  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  participate 

in  policy  making, 

2,  The  present  type  of  leadership  provided  is  of  little 

professional  value, 

3*  Improvement  is  needed  in  the  area  of  teacher  welfare, 

U,  Insufficient  recognition  is  accorded  teachers  by  school 
administrators • 


hypotheses  relevant  to  satisfaction  with  conditions  of 
teaching.  This  last  group  comprises  four  hypotheses: 

1,  A  high  correspondence  will  exist  between  favorable  opinions 

of  teaching  conditions  and  satisfaction, 

2,  likewise,  there  will  be  a  positive  relationship  between 

unfavorable  opinions  of  teaching  conditions  and 
dissatisfaction, 

3,  The  conditions  of  teaching  where  teachers  are  less  closely 

and  personally  involved,  (i,e,,  certain  areas  of  teacher 
participation  such  as  curriculum  making,  or  the  supervision 
of  inspectors,)  will  be  less  important  to  satisfaction, 

U,  Better  salary  will  rate  highest  as  a  factor  of  satisfaction. 

The  verification  of  these  hypotheses  will  be  treated  in  the 

conclusion  of  the  report  presented  in  chapter  XI, 


VI.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  present  study  of  teacher  satisfaction  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive:  a  number  of  limitations  were  made. 

The  first  limitation  of  this  study  lies  in  the  selection  of  the 
population.  The  investigation  of  factors  of  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  restricted  to  the  City  of  Quebec  and  involved  only  the  lay 
teacners  of  the  Catholic  public  school  system.  The  sample  whose  responses 
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will  be  analyzed  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  teachers 
or  sixty- two  percent  of  the  total  population.  Of  these  twenty-four 
were  English-speaking;  the  others  were  French-speaking.  Among  school 
administrators,  only  principals  and  assistant-principals  were  invited 
to  respond  and  since  they  represented  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
sample,  their  responses  were  not  considered  separately. 

The  second  limitation  derives  from  the  purpose  of  the  research 
which  was  primarily  to  describe  the  teaching  situation  as  perceived  by 
the  teachers  and  to  define  the  conditions  which  caused  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction.  The  aim  was  not  to  “reveal  relationships  between 
satisfaction  with  the  system  and  opinion  on  'conditions  of  teaching' " 

(7,  p.3);  neither  was  it  to  discover  the  degree  of  satisfaction  pro¬ 
duced  by  achieving  the  purposes  or  needs  of  the  school  system  or  by 
serving  the  personality  needs  of  the  teacher  (15,  p.122). 

The  conditions  of  teaching  which  were  proposed  for  description 
and  evaluation  constitute  a  third  limitation.  The  investigation  con¬ 
cerned  only  teacher  participation  in  administrative  matters,  admin¬ 
istrator-teacher  relationships,  goals  and  directives,  freedom  in 
teaching,  recognition  by  administrators  and  teacher  welfare  (inasmuch 
as  it  depended  upon  the  administrators).  No  reference  was  made  to  such 
aspects  of  the  teacher' s  life  as  community  recognition  and  participation 
in  community  activities,  relationships  with  parents  and  pupils,  housing 
facilities  or  distance  from  school. 

Limitations  must  also  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  res¬ 
ponses  provided.  In  effect,  these  must  be  considered  with  the  realization 
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that  the  teachers  may  have  been  consciously  hiding  their  true  feelings 
about  the  conditions  of  teaching  or  that  the  social  pressure  of  the 
situation  has  made  them  really  believe  what  they  expressed.  Further¬ 
more,  hasty  generalizations  from  negative  attitudes  must  be  avoided. 

As  indicated  by  Whitney:  “important  negative  attitudes  .  ,  ,  include 
emotionalism,  over-confidence,  traditional -mindedness,  inconsistency 
and  the  like."  (16,  p.  63).  The  usual  weaknesses  of  attitude  testing 
objects  and  of  the  validity  of  responses  apply  in  this  case. 

VH.  OUTLINE  OF  THESIS  CONTENT 

The  report  of  the  study  of  teacher  satisfaction  will  consist 
in  eleven  chapters.  This  chapter  has  been  concerned  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  problem  under  study.  It  contained  the  statement  of 
the  problem  and  sub-problems,  a  definition  of  terms,  the  assunptions 
relative  to  the  value  of  the  study,  a  description  of  background 
research,  the  hypotheses  and  the  limitations  of  the  study. 

Chapter  H  will  deal  with  a  description  of  the  research  design; 
the  sanple,  the  instrument  and  the  methods  of  administration  and 
tabulation  of  the  data  will  be  presented. 

Chapter  HI  will  include  firstly,  the  frequency  and  percentage 
distributions  of  all  respondents  by  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience;  secondly,  the  description  of  the  data  provided 
in  Part  I  of  the  check  list  dealing  with  attitudes  toward  teaching  as 
a  job,  the  choice  of  teaching  as  a  career,  and  toward  the  school  system. 

Chapters  IV  to  VHI  inclusive  will  describe  the  responses  made 
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by  teachers  to  thirty-seven  items  of  Part  H  of  the  check  list  which 
referred  to  specific  conditions  of  the  teaching  situations.  Teacher 
participation,  the  subject  of  items  one  to  six,  will  be  treated  in 
Chapter  IV*  Responses  to  items  seven  to  sixteen  (except  item  twelve) 
dealing  with  leadership  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  V*  Chapter  VI 
will  report  the  data  available  for  items  seventeen  to  twenty— six  per¬ 
taining  to  objectives  of  education,  directives  of  administrators  and  a 
number  of  measures  of  control  of  iiie  teachers'  professional  activities. 
Teacher  recognition  including  such  forms  as  recognition  of  qualifications 
consideration  for  preferences,  fair  promotions,  teacher  evaluation, 
will  be  treated  in  Chapter  VII 5  it  will  cover  items  twelve,  twenty-seven 
to  twenty-nine,  and  thirty-four,  thirty-five.  Chapter  VHI  will  con¬ 
tain  a  description  of  the  responses  to  items  dealing  with  teacher 
welfare:  items  thirty  to  thirty-three,  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven. 

Chapter  IX  will  consist  in  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
the  responses  made  to  the  three  parts  of  the  check  list.  For  Part  I, 
this  will  consist  in  a  summary  of  the  attitudes  of  respondents  toward 
teaching  and  the  system.  Part  II  will  furnish  a  description  of  the 
teaching  situation  within  the  system  as  it  was  perceived  by  the  res¬ 
pondents  and  expressed  in  their  choices  of  descriptive  statements  of 
conditions  of  teaching.  A  comparative  evaluation  will  be  made  of  the 
contribution  of  these  conditions  to  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
with  teaching.  Any  correspondence  between  the  factors  of  satisfaction 
discovered  in  the  analysis  of  the  teaching  situation  ard  the  nine 
sources  of  satisfaction  listed  in  Part  III  of  the  check  list  will  be 
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underlined.  Additional  factors  and  changes  which  were  suggested  by 
the  respondents  and  which  emphasized  a  factor  of  satisfaction  already 
studied  or  introduced  new  elements  in  the  study,  will  be  noted. 

Comparison  will  be  made  wherever  feasible  throughout  the  chapter 
between  the  findings  of  this  study  and  those  of  Chase. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report.  Chapter  XI,  will  contain  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  hypotheses,  implications  for  the  school  system  of  the  major 
findings  and  suggestions  for  further  research. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  DESIGN 

This  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  a  description  of  the  sample 
selected  for  the  study,  the  check  list  that  was  constructed  and  the 
method  of  collecting  and  treating  the  data. 

I.  THE  SAMPLE 

The  investigation  of  factors  productive  of  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  was  conducted  in  the  City  of  Quebec  in  the  year  1958-59. 
It  involved  the  total  lay  Catholic  teacher  population  of  the  public 
schools,  that  is,  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  teachers  (264  men  and 
478  women). 

Two  features  of  the  school  system  were  worth  noting.  Firstly, 
all  schools  but  two  were  French;  the  teachers  employed  in  the  English 
schools  numbered  twenty-four.  Secondly,  a  minority  of  the  schools 
were  under  the  principalship  of  laymen,  more  precisely,  ten  of  thirty- 
three  boys'  schools  and  one  of  forty-one  girls’  schools.  The  teachers 
from  the  English  schools  and  the  lay  principals  were  included  in  the 
population . 


II.  THE  INSTRUMENT 

For  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  a  check  list  was  pre¬ 
pared.  It  consisted  in  an  adaptation  of  the  "Teacher’s  Check  List  of 
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Conditions  Productive  of  Satisfaction  in  Teaching 11  devised  by  Chase 
(1,  pp.  214.6-250)  and  described  in  this  report  on  pages  6  to  16, 

Chapter  I.  The  revised  check  list  is  presented  in  .Appendix  A. 

Provisions  for  the  identification  of  the  respondents  -were  made* 
■While  respecting  anonymity,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
sex,  marital  status,  number  of  jrears  of  teaching  experience,  number  of 
years  of  teaching  in  the  system,  teaching  diploma,  university  degrees, 
position  and  salary. 

The  check  list  itself  consisted  of  three  parts: 

Part  I.  The  first  part  dealt  with  the  total  situation.  It 
contained  three  questions  built  on  four  choices.  The  respondents  were 
asked  to  choose  one  of  four  statements  which  best  expressed  their 
feeling  about  each  of  teaching  as  an  occupation,  their  choice  of  a 
teaching  career  and  the  school  Board  which  employed  them.  The  three 
questions  and  the  statements  were  taken  verbatim  from  Chase  (1,  pp. 
2lj.6-2ii7)  except  for  the  word  ‘School  Commission*  which  was  substituted 
for  ‘system*. 

Part  II.  The  second  part  of  the  check  list  consisted  of  a 
total  of  thirty-seven  items  referring  to  as  many  conditions  of 
teaching. 

Items  1  to  6  dealt  with  teacher  participation  in  decision¬ 
making.  Three  of  these  items  were  borrowed  from  Chase  (1,  pp.  2U7- 
21$).  They  explored  teacher  participation  in  the  areas  of  curriculum 
planning  (item  1),  policy  making  with  regard  to  growing,  promotion 
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and  control  of  pupils  (item  A),  and  preparation  of  salary  schedules 
(.item  6).  The  wording  of  the  latter  was  changed  from  'in  preparation 
of  salary  schedules'  to  'in  preparation  of  salary  schedules  and  other 
working  conditions'.  The  reason  for  this  modification  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  through  their  professional  syndicate  negotiated 
collective  agreements  with  the  School  Board  concerning  not  only  salaries, 
but  also  sick  leaves,  sabbatical  leaves,  teacher  representation  and 
Board  of  Appeal. 

The  other  three  items  referred  to  areas  of  administration 
where,  in  the  system,  teacher  participation  was  either  a  fact  or  a 
possibility.  The  first  of  these  was  the  apportionment  of  subject 
matter  (item  2).  There  existed  for  the  elementary  school  program  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  covered  every  month  at 
every  grade  level.  A  similar  outline  of  the  secondary  school  program 
was  in  progress  but  frequent  revisions  of  the  program  made  its  realiza¬ 
tion  very  difficult.  Item  3  was  concerned  with  the  preparation  of 
schedules.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject  matter  was 
regulated  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  for  elementary  schools,  a 
model  time  table  was  provided.  However,  regulations  affecting  hours  of 
arrival  and  departure  and  the  time  tables  were  established  at  the  local 
level.  Lastly,  an  item  was  included  which  dealt  with  teacher  partici¬ 
pation  in  making  policies  for  the  discipline  and  the  general  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  school  (item  5).  This  included  such  routines  of  school  life 
as  yard  supervision,  school  bank,  milk  and  lunch,  recess  periods,  the 
dispensation  of  rewards  and  reprimands,  staff  meetings  and  reports. 
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The  next  series  of  items  referred  to  leadership.  Items  7  to  9 
dealt  with  the  quality  of  the  leadership  given  by  school  inspectors* 
sipervisors  of  teaching  and  principals.  Chase  referred  only  to  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  and  principals  (1,  p.  21*8).  In  the  system  under 
study  the  school  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Each  inspector  met  officially  with  the  teachers  under  his  juris¬ 
diction  approximately  three  times  a  year:  at  the  teachers*  convention 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  and  on  two  classroom  visits.  The 
supervisors  of  teaching  were  appointed  by  the  School  Commission.  At  the 
time  the  study  was  made*  there  were  supervisors  of  primary*  elementary* 
and  secondary  education*  of  home  economics  and  of  physical  education 
under  the  authority  of  a  Director  of  Studies. 

Items  10  and  11  referred  to  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  super¬ 
vision  provided.  They  were  taken  from  Chase  (1*  p.  2l|,8).  Item  12  was 
added  in  order  to  evaluate  the  teachers*  feelings  about  the  Teacher 
Evaluation  scheme  which  consisted  of  a  detailed  report  on  the  teacher’s 
professional  behavior  submitted  twice  a  year  by  the  principals  to  the 
School  Commission.  The  inclusion  of  item  13  which  read  nAs  a  school 
principal,  I  prefer  a)  a  Brother  or  Sister 5  b)  a  lay  man  or  woman”  was 
motivated  by  demands  made  by  the  lay  teaching  body  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  school  administration  as  principals. 

Items  Ik  to  16  were  designed  to  discover  teacher  preferences 

with  regard  to  the  following  forms  of  1b  adership :  one  that  advises  and 
helps  or  one  that  controls  and  evaluates  (item  I4);  one  that  points  ip 
deficiencies  or  one  that  emphasizes  achievements  (item  l£);  one  that  is 
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close  or  one  that  is  distant  or  removed  (item  16), 

Items  17  to  22  consisted  in  a  breakdown  of  the  statement 
designed  by  Chase  * 

The  aims  of  education  and  the  goals  expected 

of  each  teacher  are: 

-  clearly  defined  and  attainable 

-  fairly  well  understood 

-  vague,  meaningless,  or  impossible  to 
reach.  (1,  p.  2I4.8). 

Clarity  and  attainability  of  goals  were  presented  as  two  separate  factors. 
Furthermore,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  aims  and  objectives 
proposed  in  the  Course  of  Studies,  the  directives  issued  by  the  siper- 
visors  of  studies  and  by  the  principal.  The  directives  of  the  super¬ 
visors  and  the  principal  aimed  at  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of 
education  in  the  system  and  outlined  the  expectations  placed  on 
teachers  in  that  system  while  the  course  of  studies  contained  in 
addition  to  course  outlines  a  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  Catholic 
education  prevailing  in  the  province,  the  broad  aims  of  education  and 
the  particular  aims  of  the  teaching  of  each  subject.  Therefore,  for 
each  of  these  three  sources  of  objectives  and  directives,  two  questions 
ire  re  asked.  The  first  pertained  to  the  clarity  of  the  goals  or  direct¬ 
ives  1  the  second,  to  their  attainability. 

Items  23  to  26  referred  to  conditions  of  teaching  where  teachers 
could  possibly  enjoy  limited  freedom.  Item  23  was  related  to  the  amount 
of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  teaching  methods  and  item  2U,  to  the  degree 
of  precision  of  the  Course  of  Studies  as  to  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught  in  each  grade.  The  purpose  of  these  two  items  was  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  teachers  felt  the  methods  and  content  of  their 
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teaching  was  imposed  upon  them  and  to  what  extent.  The  other  two 
items,  25  and  26,  were  related  to  the  monthly  distribution  of  subject 
matter  and  uniform  testing.  As  indicated  earlier,  there  existed  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  every  subject  for  every 
month  at  every  elementary  grade  level.  Uniform  testing  took  place 
three  times  a  year  for  all  grades  except  Grade  I,  These  examinations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  official  examinations  of  the  Department  of 
Education  given  in  June,  were  prepared  by  a  committee  set  up  by  the 
School  Board,  more  specifically  the  Department  of  Studies,  with  the 
cooperation  of  school  principals. 

Items  27  to  29  dealt  with  the  question  of  recognition.  The 
first  of  these  items  referred  to  the  recognition  by  administrators  of 
the  good  work  of  teachers.  It  was  taken  from  Chase  (1,  p.  2I4.9)  and 
modified  to  present  two  alternatives  'seldom*  and  'never*  instead  of 
one  'seldom  or  never'.  The  next  item,  23,  attempted  to  measure  the 
extent  to  which  teachers  felt  that  their  qualifications  and  years  of 
experience  were  acknowledged  and  considered  by  the  administrators. 

Item  29  referred  to  the  amount  of  consideration  given  to  the  teachers* 
preferences  for  teaching  assignments. 

Items  30  to  32  pertained  to  an  evaluation  of  salaries,  teaching 
loads,  and  to  the  availability  of  teaching  equipment  and  supplies.  The 
first  two  items  of  this  group  were  quoted  from  Chase  (1,  p.  2h%  Items 
33  to  36  investigated  provisions  for  sick  leave,  the  basis  or  standard 
for  promotions,  hearings  granted  before  the  Board  of  Appeal,  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  sabbatical  leave*.  Item  37,  the  last  on  the  list,  referred 
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to  the  organization  of  cultural,  artistic,  or  recreational  in-groip 
activities* 

Each  one  of  these  thirty-seven  items  covered  a  specific  feature 
of  the  teaching  situation  and  contained  from  two  to  four  descriptive 
statements  on  this  particular  feature*  The  teachers  were  asked  to 
select  for  each  item  the  statement  which  best  described  the  situation 
as  they  saw  it.  They  indicated  their  choice  by  a  check  mark  in  the 
column  specified  to  that  effect*  In  addition,  they  were  invited  to 
rate  the  situation  described  by  the  statement  they  selected  in  terms 
of  the  degree  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  they  derived  from 
this  situation.  The  rating  scheme  elaborated  by  Chase  (1,  p,  2U7 ) 
provided  for  ratings  ranging  from  +2  meaning  conplete  satisfaction  to 
-2  meaning  great  dissatisfaction.  For  purposes  of  mechanical  computa¬ 
tion,  the  symbols  were  modified  to  appear  as  +2  0*),  +1  -1  (3), 

-2  ihese  symbols  were  reproduced  after  each  item  in  the  list. 

Part  III*  The  third  part  of  the  check  list  was  a  duplication 
of  the  same  in  Chase’s  check  list  (1,  pp.  21j.9-250). 

It  consisted  firstly  of  a  list  of  nine  sources  of  satisfaction 
which  the  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  in  terms  of  their  importance  to 
satisfaction.  The  ratings  ranged  from  five  to  one:  a  rating  of  five 
meant  that  the  factor  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  satisfaction. 

One  modification  was  introduced.  The  statement  which  read 
•Tenure  provisions  to  protect  against  loss  of  position1  was  changed 
to  ’Provisions  for  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Appeal’.  The  substi¬ 
tution  was  justified  by  an  agreement  existing  between  the  School 
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Commission  and  the  Teachers1  Syndicate  on  the  granting  of  permanent 
status  after  three  years  in  service  in  the  system  and  by  the  existence 
of  a  Board  of  .Appeal  to  ■which  were  referred  all  cases  of  serious  warning 
or  dismissal. 

Part  HI  also  provided  for  the  addition  to  the  list  of  nine 
sources  of  satisfaction  of  any  other  sources  which  the  respondents 
wished  to  mention.  An  open-answer  question  concluded  the  check-list ; 
it  allowed  the  teachers  to  suggest  changes  which  in  their  opinions 
would  do  most  to  increase  satisfaction  in  teaching. 

In  summary,  the  check  list  required  responses  to  forty-nine 
items:  three  items  in  Part  I  designed  -bo  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  total  teaching  situation;  thirty-seven 
items  in  Part  II  referring  to  particular  features  of  teaching  within  the 
system  and  estimated  to  provide  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the 
present  situation  as  seen  by  the  teachers  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
amount  of  satisfaction  derived  from  it;  and  nine  items  in  Part  III 
dealing  with  an  evaluation  of  nine  sources  of  satisfaction, 

HI.  COLLECTION  AID  TABULATION  OF  BATA 

The  check  list  was  submitted  to  ten  teachers  individually  as 
a  preliminary  test  and  then  sent  by  mail  to  seven  hundred  forty-two 
teachers  at  their  home  addresses,  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
Director  of  Studies  and  the  President  of  the  Teachers*  Syndicate  ac- 
companied  the  check  list.  The  respondents  were  supplied  with  pre¬ 
addressed,  stamped  envelopes  for  their  returns. 
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Two  reminders  were  nude  within  a  period  of  one  and  a  half 
months.  Because  of  the  anonymity  of  the  replies  the  reminders  were 
addressed  to  the  total  sanple.  After  that  time  sixty-three  percent  of 
tlie  teachers  Involved  in  the  study  had  replied.  Changing  conditions 
such  as  would  be  c  aused  by  the  announcement  of  salary  increases  ren¬ 
dered  inadvisable  any  consideration  of  data  received  after  that  date. 

The  data  were  conputed  mechanically  and  arranged  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  on  the  following  categories  of  respondents: 

1.  Total  number  of  teacher  respondents. 

2.  Men  and  women  teachers. 

3.  Elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 

lu  Holders  of  an  "A1*  diploma  or  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree, 
a  nBn  diploma  or  a  "Superior11  diploma;  a  UC"  diploma,  a 
*  Coirplimentary 1  diploma  or  less.* 

5.  Teachers  having  five  years  of  experience  or  less,  and  teachers 
having  six  years  of  experience  or  more. 

These  categories  show  major  modifications  when  coirpared  to  the 
original  categories  indicated  on  the  identification  sheet  attached  to 
the  check  list.  Distinctions  based  on  marital  status,  number  of  years 
of  teaching  in  the  system,  university  qualifications,  salaries  were 
dropped.  The  number  of  sub-groups  established  on  the  basis  of  number 
of  years  of  teaching  was  reduced  fi*om  five  to  two.  This  modification 
produced  two  categories  of  comparable  size  since  five  years  of  experience 
represented  the  limit  reached  by  approximately  fifty  percent  of  the 
population.  The  other  revisions  took  place  within  the  categories  formed 
on  the  basis  of  the  position  of  the  respondents  in  the  system.  In  place 
of  the  original  classification  based  on  the  respondents  specific 


+See  Appendix  B  for  a  further  description  of  these  diplomas. 
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position  as  principal,  assistant-principal,  regular  or  specialist 
teacher  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level,  there  was  substituted 
a  classification  based  on  levels  of  teaching  only,  elementary  or 
secondary,  regardless  of  the  individual's  position  at  that  level. 

IV.  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

The  data  thus  made  available  for  all  categories  of  teacher  res¬ 
pondents  as  described  above,  were  tabulated  in  a  distinct  form  for  each 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  check  list. 

Part  I.  The  first  part  of  the  check  list,  it  might  be  recalled, 
consisted  of  three  items,  each  one  described  by  four  statements.  The 
responses  were  tabulated  by  simple  frequency  distribution  so  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  number  of  times  the  answers  to  the  three  questions  had  been 
chosen.  In  other  words,  the  tabulation  of  the  data  produced  the  numbers 
and  percentages  of  teachers  who  chose  any  one  of  the  four  statements 
describing  their  feelings  about  their  profession  and  the  system. 

The  data  were  computed  for  the  total  group  as  well  as  all  the 
sub-groups  created  by  the  classification  of  respondents  into  categories 
of  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifications,  experience,  thus  permitting 
inter-group  comparisons. 

Part  II.  The  information  gained  from  the  second  part  of  the 
check  list  was  based  upon  the  thirty- seven  statements  selected  to 
describe  the  teaching  situation  and  the  ratings  which  accompanied  the 
selected  statements  indicating  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction. 
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A  different  method  from  that  of  Chase  was  used  in  this  part  of 
the  study.  Chase  had  compared  the  responses  to  the  eleven  factors 
contained  in  his  check  list  (Part  H)  with  the  level  of  satisfaction  of 
the  respondents  with  the  system  ^Part  I,  item  G)  and  applied  the  chi- 
square  test  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  relationships  shown  in 
the  comparison  (1,  pp,  7ti~12d.), 

In  the  present  study,  the  satisfaction  ratings  assigned  by  the 
respondents  to  each  of  the  statements  were  retained  in  the  tabulation 
and  description  of  the  data.  Each  factor  was  studied  independently 
and  no  comparison  was  made  between  a  respondent's  description  and 
evaluation  of  any  aspect  of  the  teaching  situation  and  his  feeling  about 
the  system  in  general* 

The  following  questions  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  item  1, 
teacher -participation  in  curriculum  making,  illustrate  the  approach 
that  was  used: 

1,  How  many  teachers  in  the  total  sauple  and  within  each 

category  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  participated 
regularly  and  actively,  to  a  fair  extent,  to  a  small 
extent,  or  not  at  all  in  making  ohe  curriculum? 

The  numbers  and  percentages  of  respondents  were  found  in 
answer  &o  this  question, 

2,  Among  the  teachers  who  indicated,  for  example,  that  they 

did  not  participate  at  all  in  making  the  curriculum,  how 
many  felt  that  non-participation  contributed  greatly  to 
their  satisfaction?  added  something  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion?  tended  to  cause  dissatisfaction?  or  was  an  im¬ 
portant  cause  of  dissatisfaction? 

The  symbols  which  had  been  ascribed  to  the  satisfaction 
ratings  (+2  CO,  +1  (2),  -1  (3),  -2  (U))  were  reduced  to 
the  sinpler  expression  of  1  meaning  a  great  contribution 
to  satisfaction  through  U  meaning  an  important  cause  of 
dissatisfaction.  In  answer  to  the  second  question  the 
numbers  of  respondents  who  selected  ratings  of  one,  two, 
three  or  four  were  calculated. 
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3.  Pursuing  the  analysis  of  the  responses  to  ‘no  participation' 

what  satisfaction  rating  could  be  considered  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  amount  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
resulting  from  no  participation  in  making  the  curriculum? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  median  rating  was  calculated 
from  the  frequency  of  each  of  the  four  ratings  given  to 
the  response  'no  participation' .  The  choice  of  the  median 
rating  as  an  adequate  measure  was  justified  in  this  case. 

In  effect,  Siegel  says  that: 

The  statistic  most  appropriate  for  describing  the  central 
tendency  of  scores  in  an  ordinal  scale  is  the  median,  since  the 
median  is  not  affected  by  changes  of  any  scores  which  are  above 
or  below  as  long  as  the  number  of  scores  which  are  above  and 
below  remain  the  same  (2,  p.  25). 

The  limits  of  the  ratings  were  arbitrarily  set  from  0.5 
to  4.5.  When  respondents  selected  a  descriptive  phrase 
but  did  not  give  a  satisfaction  rating,  their  responses 
were  ignored  in  the  calculation  of  the  median,  that  is, 
they  were  given  no  value.  No  median  rating  was  calculated 
for  any  group  of  less  than  ten  respondents. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  conditions:  regular,  fair,  small, 

or  no  participation  in  making  the  curriculum  produced  the 
highest  degrees  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction?  The 
answer  to  this  question  merely  involved  a  comparison  of 
the  median  ratings  of  each  of  the  four  alternative  res¬ 
ponses  and  the  selection  of  the  highest  and  lowest  medians 
(closest  to  ratings  of  one  and  four).  For  example,  a 
median  rating  of  1.07  would  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
satisfaction,  while  medians  of  2.88  to  3.34  would  express 
mild  to  great  dissatisfaction. 

5.  If  it  were  observed  that  regular  participation  in  curriculum 

making  was  rated  highest  in  terms  of  satisfaction  while  no 
participation  was  rated  lowest,  could  it  be  inferred  that 
participation  in  curriculum  making  was  a  factor  productive 
of  satisfaction  in  teaching? 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  was  applied  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  difference  observed  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  medians,  those  assigned  regular  and  no  parti¬ 
cipation,  was  statistically  significant  (2,  p.  111).  The 
correction  for  continuity  was  made  and  the  null  hypothesis 
was  rejected  whenever  P  was  .05  or  less. 

The  information  thus  available  for  every  item  of  Part  II  of  the 


check  list  was  illustrated  in  tables  which  included  the  categories  of 
teacher  respondents  and  the  factor  or  teaching  condition  with  the 
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descriptive  statements  proposed  for  their  choice;  the  total  number  and  . 
percent  of  responses  to  each  statement;  the  satisfaction  ratings  with 
the  frequency  of  each  rating;  the  median  rating  of  satisfaction  for 
each  statement  and  the  level  of  significance  of  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  median  ratings. 

Although  this  method  of  analysis  of  the  data  did  not  reveal 
the  relationship  between  each  factor  described  in  Part  II  of  the  check 
list  and  general  satisfaction  with  the  system  as  described  in  Part  I, 
item  C,  it  was  expected  to  meet  the  aims  of  this  study  which  were  to 
furnish  a  description  of  the  conditions  of  teaching  as  perceived  b y  the 
teachers  and  an  evaluation  of  these  conditions  as  factors  productive  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction. 

Part  HI.  The  third  part  of  the  check  list  provided  for  three 
types  of  informations  the  importance  attributed  by  the  respondents  to 
nine  sources  of  satisfaction,  additional  factors  which  they  felt  were 
of  importance  to  them,  and  changes  in  teaching  conditions  that  they 
would  advocate  to  increase  satisfaction. 

The  tabulation  of  the  data  concerning  the  nire  sources  of 
satisfaction  involved  the  percentage  distribution  of  all  respondents 
by  sources  of  satisfaction  and  ratings  given  each  source.  The  median 
rating  of  satisfaction  was  found  for  all  nine  sources  and  the  median 
test  was  applied  to  determine  any  significant  differences  between  the 
source  which  rated  highest  in  terms  of  satisfaction  and  the  other 
sources  in  the  list. 

Inter -group  comparisons  of  respondents  by  sex,  level  of 
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teaching,  qualifications  and  experience,  were  made  possible  by  tabu¬ 
lating  the  frequency  distribution  of  responses  by  source  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  ratings  given  plus  the  median  rating  of  satisfaction  of 
each  source,  in  tills  case  however  differences  between  median  ratings 
were  not  tested  statistically. 

The  responses  to  ‘Other  factors  of  great  inportance  to  you1 
and  ‘What  changes  would  do  most  to  increase  satisfaction  in  teaching* 
showed  considerable  similarity  but  they  were  grouped  separately  on  the 
basis  of  their  reference  to  such  topics  as  leadership,  teaching  load, 
grouping  of  pupils,  and  the  frequency  of  the  references  was  noted. 

The  description  of  the  design  of  the  research  project  has  been 
the  subject  of  this  chapter,  in  the  next  chapter  will  be  found  the 
identification  of  the  total  population  of  respondents  in  terms  of 
frequency  and  percentage  distributions  by  sex,  level  of  teaching, 
qualifications  and  experience.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  report  of 
the  data  provided  by  all  respondents  and  sub-groups  of  respondents  to 
the  three  questions  of  Part  I  of  the  check  list  pertaining  to  satis¬ 
faction  with  their  profession  and  with  the  school  system  which  employed 
them. 
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CHAPTER  HI 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS  AND  THEIR 
SATISFACTION  WITH  TEACHING  AND  THE  SYSTEM 

This  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  the  identification  of  all 
respondents  as  to  sex,  position  in  the  system,  qualifications  and  years 
of  experience.  It  will  oontain  also  a  description  of  the  responses 
given  to  the  three  questions  presented  in  Part  I  of  the  check  list 
dealing  with  satisfaction  in  teaching  as  a  job,  in  the  choice  of 
teaching  as  a  career  and  in  the  system  in  which  the  respondents  were 
teaching. 


I.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  RESPONDENTS 

The  Check  List  of  Factors  Productive  of  Satisfaction  or 
Dissatisfaction  in  the  Teaching  Profession  had  been  sent  to  seven 
hundred  and  forty-two  teachers;  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  teachers 
or  6l%  of  the  total  population  responded. 

Of  these,  59,h%  were  women,  l\.0,6%  were  men.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  respond ents,  76.1$  of  the  sample  population,  occupied 
teaching  or  administrative  positions  at  the  elementary  level;  the 
remaining  33»&%  operated  at  the  secondary  level. 

Eight  percent  of  the  teacher  respondents  had  the  highest 
qualifications,  i.e.,  an  ’A*  diploma  or  a  Bachelor  of  .tducation  degree; 
73.3/S  had  average  qualifications,  i.e.j  a  *B’  diploma  or  a  ’Superior’ 
diploma;  lQ.5%  had  the  lowest  qualifications,  i.e.,  either  a  «C’ 
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Respondents  who  had  five  years  of  experience  or  less  numbered 
221  which  represented  47.2^  of  the  sample  population;  the  other  respon¬ 
dents,  52.8^  of  the  sample  population,  had  six  years  of  experience  or 
more. 

Table  I,  illustrates  the  distribution  of  respondents  within 
the  categories  described  above.  It  should  be  noted  that  totals  differ 
because  one  respondent  failed  to  identify  his  level  of  teaching,  six 
respondents  did  not  identify  their  qualifications  and  two  respondents 
did  not  identify  their  number  of  years  of  experience. 


TABLE  I 

FREQUENCY  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  ALL  RESPONDENTS  BY  SEX,  LEVEL 
OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


identification 

Number 

Percent 

Sex  :  Men 

191 

40.6 

:  Women 

280 

59.4 

:  Total 

471 

100 

Level  of  :  Elementary 

359 

76 .4 

Teaching  :  Secondary 

111 

23.6 

:  Total 

470 

100 

Qualifications:  Highest 

38 

8.2 

:  Average 

3a 

73.3 

:  Lowest 

86 

18.5 

:  Total 

465 

100 

Experience  :  One  to  five  years 

2  21 

47.2 

:  Six  years  or  more 

247 

52.8 

:  Total 

468 

100 
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II.  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  TEA  CITING  AND  TEE  SYSTEM 

Attitude  toward  teacliing  as  an  occupation.  The  data  with  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  teacher  respondents  toward  teaching  as  an  occupation 
are  illustrated  in  Table  II,  page  i|lu 

Of  a  total  of  U71  teachers,  it  was  found  that  66$  liked  teaching 
better  than  any  other  job;  2U.6$  liked  it  well  enough  but  t  height  there 
were  other  occupations  they  inight  like  better ;  6.6 %  did  not  like  teaching 
particularly  but  preferred  it  to  other  occupations  while  only  2.7$ 
considered  it  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  occupations  in  which  to 
engage. 

The  tabulation  of  the  responses  made  by  men  and  women  showed 
that  a  higher  percentage  of  women,  68.2$  as  corpared  to  62.9$  liked 
teaching  better  than  any  other  job;  a  smaller  percentage  of  women,  2.1$ 
as  compared  to  3*6$,  considered  it  a  most  unsatisfactory  occupation. 
Twenty-one  percent  of  the  women  compared  to  29.9$  of  the  men  liked 
teaching  well  enough  while  8.6$  of  the  women  compared  to  3*6$  of  the  men 
did  not  like  it  particularly. 

Differences  in  level  of  teaching  produced  some  differences  in 
degree  of  satisfaction.  Of  the  elementary  teachers,  2.2$  considered 
teaching  a  most  unsatisfactory  occupation;  the  same  opinion  was  expressed 
by  iuf>$  of  the  secondary  teachers.  Between  six  and  seven  percent  of  both 
groups  of  respondents  said  thqy  did  not  like  teaching  particularly. 

Twenty  four  percent  of  the  elementary  teachers  compared  to  26.1$  of  the 
secondary  teachers  said  they  liked  teaching  well  enough;  67.1$  and  63.1$ 
of  the  respective  groups  said  they  liked  it  better  than  any  other  job. 
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ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TEACHING  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  AND  FREQUENCY  AND  PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALI¬ 
FICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 
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The  classification  of  responses  on  the  basis  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  respondents  presented  the  greatest  dissimilarity  from  tha 
pattern  observed  in  the  total  sanple.  Of  the  respondents  with  lowest 
qualifications,  10,9%  indicated  that  they  liked  teaching  better  than  any 
other  job;  22.1#  said  they  liked  it  well  enough;  1.2#  said  -they  did  not 
like  it  particularly  and  5*8#  considered  it  a  most  unsatisfactory 
occupation.  In  opposition,  only  52.6#  of  the  most  qiallfied  respondents 
liked  teaching  better  than  any  other  job  and  1,9%  considered  it  a  most 
unsatisfactory  occupation;  3U.2#  liked  it  well  enough  and  5*3#  did.  not 
like  it  particularly.  Among  the  respondents  with  average  qualifications, 
66#  said  they  liked  teaching  best  and  2lu3#  said  they  liked  it  well 
enough.  Teaching  was  not  particularly  liked  by  5*3#  of  these  respon¬ 
dents  and  was  totally  disliked  by  only  1.5#* 

An  analysis  of  the  data  based  on  differences  in  the  number  of 
years  of  teaching  experience  showed  that  68.9#  of  the  more  experienced 
teachers  as  compared  to  62.9#  of  the  less  experienced  indicated  that 
they  liked  teaching  better  than  any  other  job.  Teaching  was  liked  well 
enough  by  25.5$  and  2lj.#  of  the  respective  groups  of  respondents.  A 
larger  percentage  of  less  experienced  than  more  experienced  teachers 
disliked  teaching:  10#  of  the  former  compared  to  3.6#  of  the  latter 
did  not  like  it  particularly;  3*1%  compared  to  2#  considered  it  a  most 
unsatisfactory  occupation. 

Attitude  toward  the  choice  of  teaching  as  a  career.  “Were  you 
given  the  opportunity,  would  you  again  choose  teaching  as  a  career?" 

This  was  the  second  question  of  Part  I  of  the  check  list.  The  data  with 
regard  to  this  question  are  illustrated  in  Table  III,  page  U6. 
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Among  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  respondents,  $1,6% 
would  certainly  choose  teaching,  3 3.3%  would  probably  choose  teaching, 
liu 7$  would  probably  choose  some  other  occupation,  and  less  than  one 
percent  would  choose  anything  rather  than  teaching. 

The  tabulation  of  the  responses  made  by  men  and  women  showed 
that  an  equal  proportion  of  both  groups,  $ 1 $,  would  certainly  choose 
teaching  as  a  career.  Of  the  men,  28,3%  would  probably  choose  teaching, 
1 9.1$  would  probably  choose  another  occupation  and  one  percent  would 
choose  anything  rather  than  teaching.  In  comparison,  women  were  less 
dissatisfied  than  men:  none  would  choose  anything  rather  than  teaching, 
11. would  probably  choose  some  other  occupation  and  36,8%  would 
probably  choose  teaching. 

Elementary  teachers  were  apparently  more  satisfied  with  their 
choices  than  were  secondary  teachers.  In  effect,  among  the  elementary 
teachers,  5U.1$  would  certainly  and  33. h%  would  jr  obably  choose 
teaching;  12.3$  would  pr  obably  choose  some  other  occupation.  Among  the 
secondary  teachers,  h$*l%  and  3U.2$  respectively  would  either  certainly 
or  probably  choose  teaching  while  19.8$  would  probably  choose  some 
other  occupation,  A  minimal  percentage  of  both  groups  (0.2$  and  0.9$) 
would  choose  anything  rather  than  teaching. 

The  responses  of  teachers  with  average  qualifications  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  total  number  of  respondents:  $0,k%  of  these 
teachers  would  certainly,  3U$  would  probably  choose  teaching;  1$,3% 
would  probably  choose  some  other  occupation  and  as  few  as  0.3$  of  this 
group  would  choose  anything  rather  than  teaching.  The  respondents  most 


satisfied  with  their  choice  were  those  with  the  highest  qualifications. 
In  effect,  none  of  these  teachers  expressed  complete  dissatisfaction  and 
7.9%  only  said  they  would  probably  choose  some  other  occupation;  £0$  of 
them  said  they  would  probably  choose  teaching  and  expressed  the 

certainty  of  a  repeated  choice.  The  responses  of  the  least  qualified 
respondents  were  distributed  as  follows :  I  would  certainly  choose 
teaching,  60,I$;  I  would  probably  choose  teaching,  23,3$;  I  would  pro¬ 
bably  choose  some  other  occupation,  15*1$;  I  would  choose  anything 
rather  than  teaching,  1,2$, 

The  data  provided  by  teachers  with  five  years  of  experience  or 
less  indicated  that  lj.8%  of  this  group  would  certainly  choose  teaching, 
39.3$  would  probably  choose  teaching,  and  12,7$  would  probably  choose 
some  other  occupation.  Two  of  the  more  experienced  teachers,  that  is 
0,8$,  answered  that  they  would  certainly  choose  some  other  occupation; 
16,2$  would  probably  choose  another  occupation,  28,3$  would  probably 
choose  teaching  and  5h*7%  would  certainly  choose  teaching. 

Attitude  toward  teaching  in  the  system.  Following  their 
statements  of  attitudes  toward  teaching,  the  respondents  were  invited 
to  indicate  whether  they  enjoyed  teaching  in  the  system,  were  indifferent 
or  would  prefer  to  teach  elsewhere. 

It  can  be  read  from  Table  IV,  p.  50  ,  that  none  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  chose  to  answer  that  they  would  enjoy  teaching  anywhere  better 
than  in  Quebec;  only  2.8$  indicated  that  they  did  not  like  teaching 
there  very  much  but  it  was  probably  no  worse  than  in  many  other  places. 
Thirty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  found  teaching  there 


h9 


relatively  satisfactory  but  might  like  it  better  elsewhere  and  61;,  7$ 
indicated  that  they  could  scarcely  imagine  a  School  Commission  for 
which  teaching  would  be  more  satisfying  and  enjoyable, 

A  conparison  of  the  responses  of  men  and  women  diowed  that  men 
were  somewhat  less  satisfied  with  the  system  than  women.  Among  the 
men,  3,7$  did  not  like  teaching  in  the  system  very  much,  33,5$  liked  it 
but  thought  they  might  like  it  better  elsewhere.  Similar  responses  were 
made  by  respectively  2.2$  and  31*9$  of  the  women.  That  they  could 
scarcely  imagine  a  system  where  teaching  would  be  more  satisfying  and 
enjoyable  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  62,8$  of  the  men  in  comparison 
to  65.9$  of  the  women, 

A  larger  percentage  of  secondary  teachers  expressed  great 
enthusiasm  with  the  system  that  is,  68.5$  compared  to  63,8$  of  the 
elementary  teachers.  Of  the  other  secoid  ary  teachers,  29.7$  said  they 
found  teaching  in  the  system  relatively  satisfactory  but  might  like  it 
better  elsewhere  and  1*8$  said  they  did  not  like  it  very  much  but  it 
was  probably  no  worse  than  any  other  place.  These  opinions  were  shared 
by  respectively  33*1$  and  3*1$  of  the  elementary  teachers. 

Teacher  respondents  with  the  highest  qualifications  expressed 
less  enthusiasm  about  the  system  than  either  of  the  other  two  groups 
of  teachers  with  average  or  lowest  qualifications:  kl*k%  as  compared 
to  63.1;$  and  76.7$  respectively.  Correspondingly,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  former  indicated  that  they  might  like  teaching  better  elsewhere: 
U7.U$  as  compared  to  3U.3$  ana  19 <>8$  of  the  latter  groups.  Five  percent 
of  the  respondents  with  highest  qualifications  indicated  that  they  did 
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ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TEACHING  IN  THE  SYSTEM  AND  FREQUENCY  AND  PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  ALL  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 
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not  like  teaching  in  the  system  very  much  but  that  it  was  probably  no 
worse  than  any  other  place;  this  response  was  made  by  2.3$  of  the 
teachers  with  average  qualifications  and  3.5>$  of  those  with  lowest 
qualifications • 

The  responses  of  the  more  experienced  teachers  showed  that 
70.9$  of  this  group  could  scarcely  imagine  a  more  satisfying  and 
enjoyable  system  in  which  to  teach;  only  57*5$  of  the  less  experienced 
respondents  made  the  same  statement.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the  "teachers 
with  six  or  more  years  of  experience  indicated  relative  satisfaction 
with  the  system  ooirpared  to  39#U$  of  the  less  experienced  respondents# 
Finally  2#1|$  of  the  former  compared  to  3.1$  of  the  latter  said  they 
did  not  like  teaching  there  very  much  but  that  it  was  probably  no  worse 
than  elsewhere# 

This  chapter  has  presented  the  frequency  and  percentage 
distributions  of  all  respondents  by  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience. 

It  also  contained  a  report  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
teachers  in  Part  I  of  the  check  list  with  regal'd  to  their  occupation, 
their  choice  of  teaching  as  a  career  and  the  system  in  which  they 
worked#  Further  discussion  of  these  data  will  appear  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  findings.  Chapter  X. 

In  the  next  chapters  Till  be  presented  a  description  of  the 
responses  made  to  thirty— seven  items  in  Phrt  H  of  the  check  lisb 
relative  to  the  conditions  of  teaching  in  the  system.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  will  involve  Chapters  IF  to  FHI  inclusive.*  * 


CHAPTER  IV 


TEACHER  PARTICIPATION  AND  SATISFACTION 

Thirty-seven  items  describing  conditions  of  teaching  were 
selected  for  this  study.  It  might  be  recalled  that  two  types  of  in¬ 
formation  were  sought:  the  nature  of  the  teachers1  perceptions  of  the 
existing  conditions  and  their  evaluation  of  these  conditions  as  factors 
of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction.  The  data  were  tabulated  for  each 
item  and  illustrated  in  tables  inserted  in  the  present  report. 

This  chapter  vail  be  concerned  with  the  description  of  the  data 
provided  by  the  responses  to  the  first  six  items  relative  to  teacher 
participation  in  policy-making. 

MAKING  THE  CURRICULUM 

The  first  item  related  to  teacher  participation  referred  to 
curriculum-making.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-three  teachers  responded. 

Of  these,  only  1,5%  reported  that  teachers  had  opportunity  to  parti¬ 
cipate  regularly  and  actively  in  making  the  curriculum  and  20 ,3% 
indicated  that  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  fair  extent. 

Txxe  teachers  who  indicated  that  they  had  opportunity  to  participate 
to  a  small  extent  constituted  the  largest  group,  U 6.8$.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  no  opportunity  at  all. 

The  ratings  of  satisfaction  given  by  the  individuals  to  their 
responses  showed  that  active  and  regular  participation  in  curriculum- 
making  produced  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  median  rating 
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of  this  response  was  1.07.  The  degree  of  satisfaction  decreased  with 
the  amount  of  participation  possible:  to  a  fair  extent,  median  1.55; 
to  a  small  extent,  median  2. 88;  not  at  all,  median  3.34. 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  was  applied  to  the  median 
ratings  of  regular  and  no  participation,  these  being  the  highest  and 
lowest  medians.  The  probability  of  the  medians  being  different  and  there¬ 
fore  of  regular  and  active  participation  being  a  factor  productive  of 
satisfaction  was  P.  001.  These  data  are  reported  in  Table  V,  pages  54 
and  55. 

From  the  same  table  might  be  read  the  distribution  of  responses 
of  men  and  women;  of  elementary  and  secondary;  of  most,  average  and 
least  qualified  ;  of  more  experienced  and  less  experienced  teacher 
respondents. 

A  comparison  of  the  responses  of  men  and  women  showed  that 
men  saw  less  opportunity  than  women  to  participate  in  making  the 
curriculum.  In  effect,  35.3%  of  the  men  as  opposed  to  18.3%  of  the 
women  felt  they  had  no  opportunity  to  participate,  48.9%  as  opposed  to 
45.4%  felt  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  small  extent,  11.6% 
as  opposed  to  26.4%  felt  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  fair 
extent  and  4.2%  as  opposed  to  9.9%  indicated  that  they  had  opportunity 
to  participate  regularly  and  actively. 

The  degree  of  satisfaction  of  men  was  consistently  lower  than 
that  of  women.  The  ratings  given  by  men  produced  medians  of  1.83, 

3.02,  and  3.69  for  fair,  small,  and  no  participation  compared  to  median 
ratings  of  1.43,  2.76  and  2.77  given  by  women  for  the  same  amounts  of 
participation. 
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TABLE  V 


VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  PARTICIPATION 
IN  CURRICULUM  MAKING  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
extent  of 
participation 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

It 

none 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

regular 

29 

3 

1 

2 

35 

7*5 

1.07 

fair 

H2 

It 3 

It 

5 

9H 

20.3 

1.55 

small 

5 

U9 

138 

21 

H 

217 

H6.8 

2.88 

none 

8 

11 

It 3 

U8 

7 

117 

25.2 

3.3H 

MEN 

regular 

6 

1 

1 

8 

H.2 

fair 

6 

15 

1 

22 

11,6 

1.83 

small 

1 

12 

6It 

15 

1 

93 

H8.9 

3.02 

none 

1 

1 

23 

Ho 

2 

67 

35.3 

3.69 

WOMEN 

.001 

regular 

23 

3 

1 

27 

9.9 

1.07 

fair 

36 

28 

3 

5 

72 

26.  H 

l.!i3 

small 

H 

37 

7 it 

6 

3 

12U 

H5.H 

2.76 

none 

7 

10 

20 

8 

5 

50 

18.3 

2.77 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

regular 

2h 

3 

1 

2 

30 

8.H 

1.09 

fair 

35 

39 

It 

5 

83 

23.3 

1.H2 

small 

5 

38 

108 

13 

3 

16? 

H6.9 

2.86 

none 

7 

10 

30 

23 

6 

76 

a.H 

3.10 

SECONDARY 

regular 

5 

5 

H.7 

fair 

7 

H 

11 

10.  H 

1.33 

small 

11 

30 

8 

1 

5o 

U7.1 

2.96 

none 

1 

1 

13 

2U 

1 

HD 

37.8 

3.69 

1 

+ Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
regular  and  no  participation* 


TABLE  V  (Continued) 


Categories  of 

teachers  and 
extent  of 
participation 

Satisfaction 

Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

u 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

v Highest ) 

regular 

2 

1 

3 

7.9 

fair 

3 

k 

7 

small 

3 

11 

3 

17 

Uu7 

3.00 

none 

2 

h 

5 

11 

29.0 

3.37 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

regular 

23 

2 

2 

27 

8.1 

1.0? 

fair 

28 

32 

2 

k 

66 

19.8 

1.62 

small 

5 

37 

103 

18 

2 

165 

1*9.6 

2.8? 

none 

7 

7 

30 

27 

h 

75 

22.5 

3.22 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

regula  r 

3 

3 

3.5 

fair 

10 

7 

2 

l 

20 

23.2 

1.1*5 

small 

7 

2h 

2 

33 

38.lt 

2.85 

none 

1 

2 

9 

15 

3 

30 

3k*9 

3.53 

EXPERIENCE 

.001 

(1  to  5  years) 

regular 

17 

3 

1 

21 

9.7 

1.12 

fair 

21 

25 

2 

1 

k9 

22.7 

1.62 

small 

2 

31 

67 

9 

2 

111 

51.lt 

2.82 

none 

2 

3 

18 

11 

1 

35 

16.2 

3.17 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +  ) 

.001 

regular 

12 

2 

Ik 

5.8 

1,00 

fair 

a 

18 

2 

3 

kh 

16.0 

1.1*8 

small 

3 

18 

70 

12 

2 

105 

U3.0 

2.9k 

none 

6 

8 

2h 

37 

6 

81 

33.2 

3.1*6 

■  •  ■  ■* 
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The  median  ratings  given  by  men  were  not  tested  for  signifi¬ 
cance  because  of  the  limited  number  of  responses  to  regular  participa¬ 
tion  but  the  differences  between  the  ratings  given  by  women  to  regular 
and  no  participation  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

The  responses  made  by  elementary  in  distinction  to  secondary 
teachers  indicated  that  an  equal  proportion  of  both  groups,  1*7%,  saw 
opportunity  to  participate  to  a  small  extent  in  making  the  curriculum. 
Of  the  secondary  teachers,  37*8%  felt  they  had  no  opportunity  as  com¬ 
pared  to  21.1*$  of  the  elementary  teachers.  Larger  proportions  of  the 
elementary  teachers,  8.1*$  and  2 3.3$,  indicated  they  could  participate 
regularly  or  to  a  fair  extent;  the  percentages  of  secondary  teachers 
who  made  similar  responses  were  !*• 7$  and  10.1*$. 

The  ratings  of  both  groups  of  respondents  for  various  degrees 
of  participation  indicated  that  secondary  teachers  derived  more  satis¬ 
faction  from  regular  and  fair  participation  and  more  dissatisfaction 
from  little  or  no  participation  than  the  elementary  teachers.  The 
differences  between  the  ratings  of  elementary  teachers  for  regular  and 
no  participation  were  found  statistically  significant,  While  the  test 
was  not  applied  to  the  ratings  of  secondary  teachers  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  five  teachers  who  chose  to  respond  to  regular  participation 
indicated  that  this  situation  contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction 
and  of  the  forty  teachers  who  responded  to  little  or  no  participation, 
thirty-seven  expressed  dissatisfaction. 

When  the  respondents  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  qualifica¬ 
tions,  it  appeared  that  a  larger  percentage  of  teachers  with  average 
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and  highest  rather  than  lowest  qualifications  felt  they  had  opportunity 
to  participate  regularly  in  making  the  curriculum:  8.1$  and  7.9$  as 
compared  to  3.5$.  However,  23.2$  of  the  respondents  with  lowest 
qualifications  conpared  to  l8.U$  and  19.8$  respectively  of  those  with 
highest  and  average  qualifications  felt  they  had  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  to  a  falx  extent.  Responses  to  a  small  amount  of  participation 
were  made  by  U9.6%  of  the  teachers  with  average  qualifications  as  com¬ 
pared  to  HU. 7$  of  the  teachers  with  highest  and  38. U$  of  the  teachers 
with  lowest  qualifications.  The  percentage  of  responses  indicating  no 
participation  was  higher  for  least  qualified  than  average  or  most 
qualified  respondents:  3H.9$  as  conpared  to  22.5$  and  29$. 

The  median  rating  for  regular  participation  was  1.07  for 
teachers  with  average  qualifications ;  it  was  not  calculated  for  teachers 
in  the  other  categories.  The  median  ratings  for  fair  participation 
xrere  1.50  (approximately)  for  most  qualified,  1.62  for  average  and  1.H5 
for  least  qualified  respondents.  Participation  to  a  small  extent  was 
rated  3.00  by  the  most  qualified,  2.87  by  the  average  and  2,85  by  the 
least  qualified  respondents.  Median  ratings  for  no  participation  were, 
in  decreasing  order  of  qualifications,  3.37,  3.22  and  3.53.  The 
differences  between  the  medians  of  regular  and  no  participation  proved 
to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level  for  respondents  with  average  qual¬ 
ifications. 

Proceeding  to  a  comparison  of  the  data  provided  by  respondents 
grouped  according  to  years  of  experience,  it  was  found  that  5l.H$  of 
the  teachers  with  five  years  of  experience  or  less  felt  they  had 
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opportunity  to  participate  to  a  small  exbent  and  I6j&  thought  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  participate  in  curriculum-making .  These  conditions 
wore  given  ratings  of  2.52  and  3.17.  Among  the  teachers  with  longer 
experience,  U 3%  indicated  that  they  participated  to  a  small  extent  and 
33,2%  that  they  did  not  participate  at  all.  The  median  ratings  showed 
greater  dissatisfaction  among  the  latter  grotqo  of  respondents,  i.e., 

2.9U  as  compared  to  3.U6.  A  lesser  proportion  of  the  more  experienced 
teachers  felt  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  regularly  or  to  a  fair 
extent:  5.8#  and  18#  as  corpared  to  9.7#  and  22.7#.  Their  median 
ratings  were  higher  and  more  consistently  indicative  of  greater  satis¬ 
faction:  1,00  and  1.12  as  compared  to  1.12  and  1.62.  The  difference 
between  the  medians  of  regular  and  no  participation  were  found  to  be 
significant  at  the  .001  level  for  both  groups  of  respondents. 

By  way  of  summary,  teacher  participation  in  curriculum-making 
was  considered  by  all  respondents  and  all  sub-group s  as  an  important 
factor  in  teacher  satisfaction.  It  appeared  also  that  at  present 
teachers  saw  little  or  no  opportunity  for  participation  in  this  field. 
The  sub-groups  who  showed  greater  dissatisfaction  were  men  as  opposed 
to  women,  secondary  as  opposed  to  elementary  teachers,  least  qualified 
as  corrpared  to  average  or  most  qualified  teachers,  and  teachers  with 
more  experience  as  opposed  to  those  with  less  experience. 

II.  PREPARING  THE  MONTHLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER 

The  second  item  of  the  check  list  referred  to  teacher  partici¬ 
pation  in  dividing  the  subject  matter  to  be  covered  in  each  grade  into 
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monthly  units.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy  teachers  who  responded 
to  this  item,  the  largest  percentage,  b£%,  thought  they  participated  to 
a  small  extent  and  25>.9$  indicated  that  they  participated  to  a  fair 
extent.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  had  no 
opportunity  while  1*3%  felt  they  participated  regularly  and  actively. 

The  median  ratings  of  these  responses  were  1.11  for  regular 
participation,  l.h3  for  a  fair  amount  of  participation,  2.93  for  par¬ 
ticipation  to  a  small  extent  and  3*11  when  no  opportunity  was  felt  to 
exist.  It  was  evidenced  therefore  that  satisfaction  did  increase  with 
the  extent  of  participation  possible  although  the  majority  of  the  res¬ 
pondents  who  felt  they  had  no  opportunity  to  participate  did  not  ex¬ 
press  great  dissatisfaction  over  this  situation.  Under  statistical 
test,  the  differences  between  the  ratings  of  regular  and  no  participa¬ 
tion  were  found  significant  at  the  .001  level.  The  data  are  presented 
in  Table  VI,  pages  60  and  6l. 

A  comparison  of  the  responses  given  by  men  and  women  showed 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  women  felt  they  had  opportunity  to 
participate  regularly  or  to  a  fair  extent:  Q,2%  and  30.9%  as  opposed 
to  3,6%  and  l6,Q%  of  the  men.  Twenty  percent  of  the  women  saw  no 
opportunity  for  participation  and  h0,9%  saw  opportunity  to  participate 
to  a  small  extent;  similar  responses  were  made  by  respectively  29,9% 
and  hi ,7%  of  the  men.  The  ratings  given  by  men  consistently  indicated 
greater  dissatisfaction:  their  median  ratings  were  1.12,  1.69,  2.98  and 
3.50  for  regular,  fair,  little,  and  no  participation;  those  of  women 
were  l.Of?,  1.33,  2.88  and  2.9U  for  the  same  conditions.  The  level  of 
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TABLE  VI 

VARYING  DEGRESS  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  PARTICIPATION  IN 
MAKING  THE  MONTHLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  IN 
RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF 
TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
extent  of 
participation 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

1* 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

regular 

27 

2 

2 

2 

33 

7.3 

1.11 

fair 

58 

U9 

1 

7 

115 

25.9 

1.1*3 

small 

1* 

31* 

11*2 

18 

2 

200 

1*2.0 

2.93 

none 

7 

10 

50 

38 

7 

112 

21*8 

3.11 

MEN 

.01 

regular 

8 

1 

1 

1 

11 

5.6 

1.12 

fair 

12 

18 

1 

1 

32 

16.8 

1.69 

small 

1 

11 

69 

9 

1 

91 

to. 7 

2.98 

none 

2 

2 

21* 

28 

1 

57 

29.9 

3.5o 

WOMEN 

.001 

regular 

19 

1 

1 

1 

22 

8.0 

1.05 

fair 

1*6 

31 

6 

83 

30.9 

1.33 

small 

3 

23 

73 

9 

1 

109 

hO.S 

2.88 

none 

5 

8 

26 

10 

6 

55 

20.1* 

2.91* 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

regular 

21 

1 

2 

2 

26 

7.3 

1.07 

fair 

1*8 

1*2 

1 

6 

97 

27.3 

l.l £ 

small 

1* 

31 

108 

8 

2 

153 

1*3.1 

2.87 

none 

6 

9 

39 

19 

6 

79 

22.3 

3.05 

SECONDARY 

regular 

5 

1 

6 

5.8 

fair 

10 

7 

1 

18 

17.3 

1.1*1* 

small 

3 

31* 

10 

1*7 

1*5.2 

3.10 

none 

1 

1 

11 

19 

1 

33 

31.7 

3.66 

♦Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
regular  and  no  participation. 
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TABLE  VI  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 


Satisfaction  Ratings 


extent  of 
participa  tion 

1 

2 

3 

h 

none 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

regular 

1 

1 

2,7 

fair 

2 

h 

6 

16.2 

small 

2 

h 

10 

3 

19 

Si.U 

2.75 

none 

2 

7 

2 

11 

29.7 

3.00 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

regular 

18 

2 

2 

2 

2h 

7.2 

i.n 

fair 

hi 

33 

5 

85 

25.5 

1.35 

small 

2 

25 

in 

lit 

1 

153 

ii.6.0 

2.9U 

none 

6 

6 

30 

25 

k 

71 

21.3 

3.22 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

regular 

5 

5 

6.0 

fair 

8 

12 

1 

1 

22 

26.2 

1.62 

small 

5 

21 

1 

27 

32.1 

2.90 

none 

1 

2 

13 

n 

3 

30 

35.7 

3.31 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.01 

regular 

7 

2 

1 

1 

n 

5.1 

1.21 

fair 

33 

19 

3 

55 

25.7 

1.29 

small 

3 

23 

66 

10 

102 

U7.7 

2.88 

none 

3 

k 

26 

10 

3 

U6 

21.5 

3.06 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

regular 

20 

1 

1 

22 

9.1 

1.02 

fair 

25 

30 

1 

U 

60 

2U.7 

1.60 

small 

1 

11 

75 

8 

2 

97 

39.9 

2.95 

none 

h 

6 

23 

27 

h 

6U 

26.3 

3.37 

Total 


Degree  of 
Satisfaction 
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significance  of  the  differences  between  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
resulting  from  regular  participation  and  the  degree  of  dissatisfaction 
produced  by  lack  of  participation  was  F.001  for  women  teachers  and 
P.01  for  men. 

Secondary  teachers  as  opposed  to  elementary  teachers  saw  less 
opportunity  to  participate  in  making  the  apportionment  of  subject 
matter.  In  effect,  among  secorriary  teachers,  5.0#  said  they  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  regularly;  17. 3>,  to  a  fair  extent;  I|5.2%  to  a 
small  extent;  31.7>  said  they  could  not  participate  at  all.  The  res¬ 
ponses  of  the  elementary  teachers  to  the  extent  of  participation  were 
distributed  as  follows:  regularly,  7.3$;  to  a  fair  extent,  27.3$;  to 
a  small  extent,  U3.1%5  not  at  all,  22,3$. 

The  median  ratings  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
approximated  1.07  for  regular  and  l.liU  for  fair  participation.  A 
lesser  amount  of  participation  produced  greater  dissatisfaction  among 
sec oid. ary  than  elementary  teachers  as  shown  by  their  median  ratings: 
the  medians  of  a  small  amount  of  participation  were  3.10  compared  to 
2,87;  of  no  participation,  3.66  compared  to  3.0f>.  A  P.001  level  of 
significance  was  found  to  the  differences  between  the  medians  of 
regular  and  no  participation  in  the  case  of  elementary  teachers.  It 
was  not  calculated  for  secondary  teachers. 

The  responses  provided  by  teachers  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
qualifications  indicated  that  teachers  with  highest  qualifications 
saw  less  opportunity  for  participation  in  pr  sparing  the  monthly 
division  of  subject  matter  than  those  with  average  or  lowest 
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qualifications.  The  percentages  of  teachers  with  highest,  average  and 
lowest  qualifications  were  in  response  to  regular  participation:  2,7%, 
1,2%  and  6%;  in  response  to  participation  to  a  fair  extent:  16.2%, 

2$,$%  and  26,2%;  in  response  to  participation  to  a  small  extent:  51. k%, 
U6%  and  32,1 $;  in  response  to  no  participation:  29,7%,  21,3%  and  35,7%, 

The  only  median  ratings  available  for  comparisons  among  these 
three  groups  of  respondents  were  those  of  little  and  no  participation. 
The  medians  of  participation  to  a  small  extent  were  2,75,  2»9h  and  2,90 
respectively  for  most  qualified,  average  and  least  qualified  respondents. 
The  medians  of  no  participation  were  in  the  same  order,  3*00,  3,22  and 
3, 31 •  A  level  of  significance  of  ,001  was  found  for  the  differences 
between  the  median  ratings  of  regular  and  no  participation  in  the  case 
of  respondents  with  average  qualifications. 

Among  the  teachers  with  five  years  of  experience  or  less,  h7,7  % 
felt  that  teachers  participated  to  a  small  extent  in  making  the 
apportionment  of  subject  matter  and  21*5$  felt  they  could  not  partici¬ 
pate  at  all;  5*1$  reported  regular  participation  and  25,7$  reported 
participation  to  a  fair  extent.  The  same  responses  were  made  by  res¬ 
pectively  39*9%,  26,3%,  9*  1$  and  2l|.7%  of  the  teachers  with  six  or 
more  years  of  experience. 

The  more  experienced  teachers  expressed  greater  satisfaction 
with  regular  participation  than  the  less  experienced  teachers:  their 
median  rating  was  1,02  compared  to  1,21,  At  the  same  time,  conditions 
of  fair,  little  or  no  participation  appeared  less  satisfying  ;  the 
median  ratings  of  more  experienced  teachers  were  there  1,60,  2,95,  and 
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3.37  as  conpared  to  1.29,  2.88  and  3.06.  Tested  statistically,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  ratings  given  by  secondary  teachers  were  found  to 
be  significant  at  the  .001  level*  The  same  test  applied  to  the  ratings 
of  elementary  teachers  showed  a  significance  at  the  .01  level. 

Participation  in  apportioning  or  dividing  subject  matter 
revealed  to  be  another  factor  related  to  satisfaction  in  teaching. 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  felt  they  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  participation  in  this  matter  but  did  not  consider  it  as  great  a 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  as  lack  of  participation  in  curriculum- 
making,  More  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  men  than  women,  by  secon¬ 
dary  than  elementary,  by  least  qualified  than  average  and  most  qualified, 
and  by  more  experienced  than  less  experienced  teachers. 

ITT,  PREPARING  TIME  SCHEDULES 

The  third  item  of  the  check  list  referred  to  teaching  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  preparation  of  time  tables.  The  data  on  this  item  are 
illustrated  in  Table  VII,  pages  68-69. 

Among  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  respondents,  3h,2% 
indicated  that  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  small  extent 
and  2$,7%  felt  they  participated  fairly  often.  An  almost  equal  percen¬ 
tage  of  respondents,  2U.6&  thought  they  could  not  participate  at  all 
and  15.3$  said  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  regularly. 

A  comparison  of  the  ratings  given  by  individuals  to  their 
responses  showed,  once  more  that  regular  participation  produced  the 
highest  degree  of  satisfaction:  the  median  rating  of  tods  response  was 
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1.09.  The  degree  of  satisfaction  was  found  to  decrease  with  the  amount 
of  participation  possible:  to  a  fair  extent,  median  1.U6;  to  a  small 
extent,  median  2.9U;  not  at  all,  median  3*21.  The  highest  and  lowest 
medians  were  tested  for  significance  and  the  probability  was  .001  that 
participation  in  this  field  was  conducive  to  satisfaction. 

An  equal  percentage  of  men  and  women  (±h% )  felt  they  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  regular  participation  and  more  women  than  men,  29.8$  as 
compared  to  17.3$,  felt  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  fair 
extent.  Of  the  men,  39.9$  responded  to  little  and  28.8$  responded  to 
no  participation;  the  corresponding  percentages  of  women  were  35.3$ 
and  20.2$.  The  medians  given  by  men  were  1.11,  1,76,  2.98  and  3.U8  for 
regular,  fair,  little  and  no  participation;  those  given  by  women  were 
in  the  same  order:  1.07,  1.33,  2.87,  3.02.  Women  expressed  a  higher 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  regular  or  fair  participation  but  also  less 
dissatisfaction  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for  participation.  The 
level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
medians  was  P.001  for  both  men  and  women. 

Secondary  as  opposed  to  elementary  teachers  acknowledged  less 
opportunity  for  regular  and  fair  participation  in  preparing  schedules, 
i.e.,  12.2$  and  18.9$  of  the  secondary  teachers  as  compared  to  15.5$ 
and  26. U$  of  the  elementary  teachers.  Of  the  latter,  35.7$  said  that 
they  participated  to  a  small  extent  and  22. h%  said  -they  did  not  parti¬ 
cipate;  similar  responses  -were  made  by  U0.6$  and  28.3$  of  the  secondary 
teachers. 

The  median  ratings  of  secondary  teachers  consistently  indicated 
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less  satisfaction  than  those  of  elementary  teachers.  In  effect,  the 
median  ratings  of  elementary  teachers  were  for  regular,  fair,  little 
and  no  participation,  1.07,  1.U2,  2.91  and  3.1U.  The  median  ratings 
of  secondary  teachers  were  for  the  same  responses,  1.1$  9  1.6H,  3*02  and 

3.16. 

When  the  respondents  were  grouped  according  to  qualifications, 
it  appeared  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  most  qualified  as  compared 
to  the  average  and  the  least  qualified  respondents  felt  they  had 
opportunity  to  participate  regularly  in  the  preparation  of  time 
schedules:  2U.3$  as  compared  to  13.$%  and  1 3.9%.  A  larger  percentage 
also  of  the  most  qualified  teachers  reported  that  they  had  opportunity 
to  participate  to  a  small  extent:  h3.3%  as  compared  to  36.2$  and  3Q.h%. 
Responses  to  fair  participation  were  more  numerous  in  coirparison  among 
the  teachers  with  average  qualifications:  36,2$  as  compared  to  8.1$ 
of  the  most  qualified  and  18.6$  of  the  least  qualified  teachers. 
Responses  to  no  participation  were  made  by  29.1$  of  the  least  qualified 
in  couparison  to  2lu3$  of  the  most  qualified  and  22„$%  of  the  average 
teachers . 

'The  median  ratings  of  small  participation  were  the  only  ones 
available  for  the  three  groups  of  respondents ;  they  were  respectively 
3.12,  2.92  and  2.93  for  the  most  qualified,  average  and  least  qualified 
respondents.  Erora  average  and  least  qualified  teachers,  regular  parti¬ 
cipation  received  median  ratings  of  1*11  and  1.10;  fair  participation, 
ratings  of  l.LjO  and  1.69;  no  participation,  ratings  of  3.2U  and  3.17. 
There  was  a  probability  at  the  .001  level  that  the  differences  between 
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the  medians  of  regular  and  no  participation  were  significant  for 
average  and  least  qualified  teachers. 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  more  experienced  and  less  ex¬ 
perienced  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  to  a  small  extent  in  the  preparation  of  time  schedules.  Of  the 
respondents  with  six  or  more  years  of  experience,  11%  felt  they  could 
participate  regularly,  22.9%  said  they  could  participate  to  a  fair 
extent  and  29%  indicated  they  had  no  opportunity  at  all.  Similar 
responses  were  made  by  respectively  19.1%,  27%  and  16.7%  of  the 
teachers  with  five  years  of  experience  or  less. 

The  teachers  who  had  less  experience  showed  more  satisfaction 
than  tlie  others  with  conditions  of  regular*  or  fair  participation;  the 
median  ratings  of  this  group  were  1.07  and  1*30  compared  to  medians  of 
1,11  and  1.66  given  by  the  more  experienced  teachers.  The  former  also 
expressed  less  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of  little  or  no  parti¬ 
cipation:  their  median  ratings  were  2.92  and  3,08  as  opposed  to  2.96 
and  3.31,  For  both  groups,  the  differences  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  medians  were  significant  at  the  ,001  level. 

To  summarize  this  description,  it  was  observed  that,  in 
comparison  to  the  areas  of  participation  previously  investigated,  a 
larger  percentage  of  teachers,  U0%,  saw  opportunity  for  regular  or  fair 
participation  in  the  preparation  of  schedules.  Satisfaction  ratings 
corresponded  consistently  with  the  extent  of  participation  believed 
possible,  i.e,,  regular  participation  produced  great  satisfaction,  no 
participation  caused  dissatisfaction. 
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TABLE  VH 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  TIME  SCHEDULES  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX.,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

Total 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

extent  of 

Median 

participation 

1 

2 

3 

u 

None 

Number  Percent 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

regular 

58 

7 

2 

1 

68 

15.3 

1.09 

fair 

57 

49 

2 

1 

5 

114 

25.7 

1.1*6 

small 

6 

26 

118 

18 

3 

171 

3U.2 

2 .9h 

none 

3 

8 

55 

34 

10 

no 

24.8 

3.21 

MEN 

.001 

regular 

23 

3 

l 

1 

28 

14.6 

1.11 

fair 

11 

19 

2 

1 

33 

17.3 

1.76 

small 

9 

55 

n 

75 

39.3 

2.98 

none 

4 

23 

26 

2 

55 

28.8 

3.48 

WOMEN 

.001 

regular 

35 

4 

1 

bo 

14.7 

1.07 

fair 

46 

30 

1 

b 

81 

29.8 

1.33 

small 

6 

17 

63 

7 

3 

96 

35.3 

2.87 

none 

3 

4 

32 

8 

8 

55 

20.2 

3,02 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

regular 

1|8 

5 

2 

55 

15.5 

1.07 

fair 

49 

38 

2 

1 

b 

9b 

26  .4 

1.42 

small 

5 

21 

87 

11 

3 

127 

35.7 

2.91 

none 

l 

7 

43 

20 

9 

80 

22.4 

3.14 

SECONDARY 

.001 

regular 

10 

2 

1 

13 

12.2 

1.15 

fair 

8 

11 

1 

20 

18.9 

1.64 

small 

1 

5 

30 

7 

b3 

40.6 

3.02 

none 

2 

l 

12 

lb 

1 

30 

28.3 

3.U5 

'‘'Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
regular  and  no  participation* 
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TABLE  VII  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
extent  of 
participation 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

b 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P, 

QUALHI  CATIONS 

(Highest) 

regular 

9 

9 

2lu3 

fair 

3 

3 

8.1 

small 

13 

3 

16 

U3.3 

3.12 

none 

1 

1 

b 

3 

9 

2U.3 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

regular 

37 

6 

2 

U5 

13,5 

1.11 

fair 

50 

38 

1 

1 

2 

92 

27.8 

U-lO 

small 

5 

20 

83 

11 

2 

121 

36.2 

2.92 

none 

5 

39 

2b 

7 

75 

22.5 

3.2U 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lo"west) 

regular 

10 

1 

1 

12 

13.9 

1.10 

fair 

6 

8 

1 

1 

16 

18.6 

1.69 

small 

1 

6 

21 

b 

1 

33 

38.it 

2.93 

none 

1 

2 

12 

7 

3 

25 

29.1 

3.17 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

regular 

36 

3 

2 

ia 

19.1 

1.07 

fair 

35 

20 

1 

2 

58 

27.0 

1.30 

small 

3 

12 

58 

6 

1 

80 

37.2 

2.92 

none 

1 

1 

2b 

6 

b 

36 

16.7 

3.08 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

regular 

22 

k 

1 

27 

11.0 

1.11 

fair 

22 

29 

2 

2 

55 

22.9 

1.66 

small 

3 

1U 

60 

12 

2 

91 

37.1 

2.96 

none 

2 

7 

29 

27 

6 

71 

29.0 

3.31 

70 


Tlie  following  groups  saw  more  opportunity  for  participation: 
women,  elementary  teachers,  teachers  with  average  qualifications  and 
teachers  with  less  experience.  The  following  expressed  less  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  present  conditions  of  participation:  men,  secondary 
teachers  and  teachers  who  had  more  experience.  For  all  categories  of 
respondents  except  that  formed  by  the  respondents  with  highest  qualifi¬ 
cations  where  numbers  were  too  limited,  the  differences  between  the 
medians  of  regular  and  no  participation  were  found  significant  at  the 
,001  level.  Thus,  participation  in  the  preparation  of  schedules  would 
appear  to  be  related  to  satisfaction  in  teaching. 

IV.  MAKING  POLICIES  JttE  GROUPING,  CONTROL  AND  PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS 

The  fourth  item  of  the  check  list  dealt  with  teacher  participa¬ 
tion  in  making  policies  concerning  the  pupils.  Four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  teachers  responded.  Of  these  I|0.1%  saw  opportunity  to  participate 
to  a  small  extent  and  29,3%  saw  none 3  21%  indicated  they  could  partici¬ 
pate  to  a  fair  extent  and  9,5  felt  they  could  participate  regularly. 

The  median  ratings  of  all  respondents  were  1.1U  for  regular 
participation,  1.5U  for  participation  to  a  fair  extent,  2.86  for 
participation  to  a  small  extent  and  3.3U  for  no  participation.  The 
statistical  test  showed  a  probability  of  .001  that  participation  in 
matters  of  grouping,  control  and  promotion  of  pupils  was  conducive  to 
satisfaction. 

As  illustrated  in  the  Table  VXEI,  pages  73-7U*  women  saw  more 
opportunity  for  participation  in  this  field  than  men.  Among  the  men. 
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8.9$  conpared  to  11.1$  of  the  women  indicated  they  could  participate 
regularly  and  26.1$  conpared  to  30.2$  felt  they  had  opportunity  to 
participate  to  a  fair  extent.  Participation  to  a  small  extent  was 
acknowledged  by  37.  U$  of  the  men  and  3U.9$  of  the  women  and  lack  of 
opportunity  to  participate,  by  27.6$  of  the  men  and  2 3.5>$  of  the  women. 

The  degree  of  satisfaction  indicated  by  median  ratings  was 
consistently  higher  among  women  than  men.  Regular  participation 
received  ratings  of  1.21  and  1.12,  and  no  participation  received  median 
ratings  of  3.62  and  3.08  by  men  and  women  respectively.  The  ratings  of 
little  and  no  participation  were  2.9U  and  3.62  for  men,  2.79  and  3.08 
for  women.  The  differences  between  the  medians  of  regular  and  no 
participation  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level  for  women 
and  at  the  .01  level  for  men  teachers. 

A  comparison  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  indicated 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  former  felt  they  had  opportunity  to 
participate  regularly  or  'bo  a  fair  exbent  in  making  policies  concerning 
pupil  progress.  In  effect,  only  2.8$  of  the  secondary  teachers  felt 
they  participated  regularly  as  compared  to  10.7$  of  the  elementary 
teachers.  An  almost  equal  proportion  of  both  groups,  26.1$  and  25. £$ 
recognized  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  fair  extent  but  3U.9$  of  the 
secondary  teachers  and  25.6$  of  the  elementary  teachers  said  they  had 
no  opportunity  for  participation,  .Approximately  37$  of  both  groups 
felt  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  small  extent. 

The  median  ratings  given  by  secondary  as  opposed  to  elementary 
teachers  were  indicative  of  somewhat  less  satisfaction  with  all 
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conditions.  The  median  ratings  of  participation  to  a  fair  extent  for 
secondary  and  elementary  teachers  was  1 .59  and  1.50;  those  of  partici¬ 
pation  to  a  small  extent  were  3.01;  and  2*81$  those  of  no  participation 
were  3.50  and  3*27.  The  test  of  significance  was  not  applied  to  the 
ratings  of  secondary  teachers  because  of  the  limitation  in  numbers 
but  the  probability  was  *001  that  the  differences  between  the  ratings 
given  by  elementary  teachers  to  regular  and  no  participation  were 
significant. 

The  percentages  of  responses  of  teachers  with  highest  qualifi¬ 
cations  were  distributed  as  follows:  regular  participation,  11.1%; 
participation  to  a  fair  extent ,  27.8%;  participation  to  a  small  extent, 
III, 7%;  no  participation,  19,1;%.  Respondents  with  average  qualifications 
saw  less  opportunity  for  participation:  9.2%  of  these  felt  they  could 
participate  regularly;  27. 6%  felt  they  could  participate  to  a  fair 
extent;  37.1;%, to  a  small  extent  and  25.8%,  not  at  all.  Respondents 
with  lowest  qualifications  reported  still  less  opportunity  for  parti¬ 
cipation;  their  responses  '-ere  distributed  as  follows:  regularly,  6/0; 
to  a  fair  extent,  21,1;%;  to  a  small  extent,  31;. 5%;  not  at  all,  38.1%. 

The  median  ratings  of  regular  participation  were  not  calculated 
for  respondents  with  highest  and  lowest  qualifications;  the  median  for 
teachers  with  average  qualifications  was  1,12.  The  medians  of  parti¬ 
cipation  to  a  fair  extent  were  1.67,  1.1;8  and  1.78  for  teachers  with 
highest,  average  and  lowest  qualifications.  The  medians  of  participa¬ 
tion  to  a  small  extent  were  in  the  same  order,  3,00,  2,88  and  2,80.  No 
participation  was  given  median  ratings  of  3.28  and  3. £7  by  average  and 
least  qualified  respondents. 
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TABLE  VTII 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  PARTICIPATION  IN  MAKING 
POLICIES  FOR  THE  GROUPING,  CONTROL  AND  PROMOTION  OF 
PUPILS,  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX, 

LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
extent  of 
participation 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

regular 

32 

7 

2 

III 

9,5 

i.m 

fair 

56 

58 

1 

2 

h 

121 

21,1 

1.SU 

small 

10 

37 

105 

18 

3 

173 

Uo,i 

2.86 

none 

6 

8 

55 

51 

8 

128 

29.3 

3.3h 

MEN 

H 

O 

• 

regular 

7 

1 

2 

10 

8.9 

1.21 

fair 

12 

26 

1 

39 

26.1 

1.77 

small 

1 

16 

5o 

11 

78 

37.U 

2.9h 

none 

3 

2k 

35 

2 

6U 

27.6 

3.62 

WOMEN 

.001 

regular 

25 

6 

31 

Xl.Ii 

1.12 

fair 

uu 

32 

1 

2 

3 

82 

30,2 

1.140 

small 

9 

21 

55 

7 

3 

95 

31*.  9 

2.79 

none 

6 

5 

31 

16 

6 

6h 

23.5 

3.08 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

regular 

29 

7 

2 

38 

10.7 

1.16 

fair 

U5 

hh 

1 

3 

93 

26.1 

1.50 

small 

9 

31 

82 

9 

3 

13H 

37.6 

2,81 

none 

h 

7 

Uo 

33 

7 

91 

25.6 

3.27 

SECONDARY 

regular 

3 

3 

2.8 

fair 

11 

13 

2 

1 

27 

25.5 

1.59 

small 

1 

6 

23 

9 

39 

36,8 

3.0U 

none 

2 

1 

15 

18 

1 

37 

3  k.9 

3.50 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
regular  and  no  participation. 
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TABLE  VTH  (Continued) 


Categories  of 

Total 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

extent  of 

Median 

participation 

1 

2 

3 

k 

None 

Number  Percent 

Rating  P* 

QUALIFI  CATIONS 

(Highest) 

regular 

k 

h 

11.1 

fair 

h 

6 

10 

27.8 

1.67 

small 

h 

7 

k 

15 

iil.7 

3.00 

none 

U 

3 

7 

19.ii 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 
regular 

25 

h 

1 

30 

9.2 

1.12 

.001 

fair 

U6 

U3 

1 

2 

92 

27.6 

I.I18 

small 

8 

2U 

78 

1U 

2 

126 

37.il 

2.88 

none 

h 

7 

39 

33 

2 

85 

25.8 

3.28 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

regular 

3 

2 

6.0 

fair 

6 

9 

1 

1 

1 

18 

21.U 

1.78 

small 

2 

6 

20 

1 

29 

3U.5 

2.80 

none 

1 

12 

15 

h 

32 

38.1 

3.57 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 
regular 

17 

h 

1 

22 

10.2 

1.15 

.001 

fair 

3U 

35 

2 

1 

72 

33.3 

1.5U 

small 

h 

18 

U6 

6 

1 

75 

3U.7 

2.83 

none 

2 

3 

23 

17 

2 

to 

a. 8 

3.26 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 
regular 

15 

3 

1 

}9 

7.8 

1.13 

.001 

fair 

22 

23 

1 

3 

k9 

20.1 

1.5U 

small 

6 

19 

58 

12 

2 

97 

39.7 

2.9U 

none 

_ 

h 

— 

5 

32 

33 

6 

79 

32.  U 

3.39 

v\: 
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The  level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  ratings 
of  regular  and  no  participation  calculated  for  teachers  with  average 
qualifications  wa s  found  to  be  *001. 

Teachers  with  five  years  of  experience  or  less  saw  greater 
opportunity  for  regular  or  fair  participation  and  expressed  less 
dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of  little  or  no  participation  than  the 
teachers  with  six  years  of  experience  or  more.  Participation  was 
acknowledged  by  the  less  and  more  experienced  teachers  in  the  following 
proportions:  regular,  10,2$  and  7.8$$  to  a  fair  exient,  33.3$  and  20,1$$ 
to  a  small  extent,  3ii-.7$  and  39.7$j  none,  21,8$  and  32,14.$,  While  the 
degree  of  satisfaction  derived  from  regular  and  fair  participation  was 
equivalent  for  both  groups,  that  is  medians  of  1,15  and  1,5U>  'the  degree 
of  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  little  or  no  opportunity  to  parti¬ 
cipate  was  greater  among  more  experienced  teachers:  their  median 
ratings  were  2.9U  and  3,39  as  conpared  to  2.83  and  3.39*  ratings  of 
the  less  experienced  teachers.  The  differences  between  medians  tested 
for  both  groups  showed  a  significance  at  the  ,001  level. 

By  way  of  summary,  the  fourth  area  of  teacher  participation 
which  has  been  studied  appeared  to  provide  another  factor  of  teacher 
satisfaction.  It  was  also  one  where  teachers  felt  they  had  little 
opportunity  for  participation.  Regular  or  fair  opportunity  for  parti¬ 
cipation  were  most  frequently  acknowledged  by  women,  elementary,  most 
qualified  and  less  experienced  teachers.  Greater  dissatisfaction  with 
conditions  of  little  or  no  participation  was  expressed  by  men,  secon¬ 
dary,  least  qualified  and  more  experienced  teachers. 
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V.  MAKING  POLICIES  FOR  DISCIPLINE  AND  THE  GENERAL 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  filth  item  of  the  check  list  was  concerned  with  teacher 
participation  in  policy  making  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
school.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-five  teachers  responded,  of  tnese, 
33*3%  saw  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  fair  extent,  27,8$  felt  they 
could  participate  to  a  small  extent,  27*1$  indicated  that  they  partici¬ 
pated  regularly  and  11. 6>  said  they  could  not  participate.  These  data 
are  presented  in  Table  IX,  pages  79-80. 

The  median  ratings  given  these  responses  showed  that  satis¬ 
faction  increased  with  the  amount  of  participation  possible.  The 
median  rating  of  regular  participation  was  I.O65  of  fair  participation, 
1.53;  of  small  participation,  2.66$  and  of  no  participation,  3.21.  The 
differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  regular  and  no  participation 
were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  ,001  level.. 

A  comparison  of  the  responses  made  by  men  and  women  teachers 
showed  that  more  men  than  women,  29,2%  as  corpared  to  2U.1$,  thought 
they  could  participate  regularly  in  making  school  policies,  and  that 
also  more  men  than  women,  13«5$  as  cor, pared  to  8.9$,  said  they  could 
not  participate  at  all.  Responses  to  fair  participation  were  made  by 
36%  of  the  women  and  30,9%  of  the  men  and  responses  to  no  participation, 
by  22.2$  and  36.1$  of  the  respective  groips. 

Conditions  of  little  or  no  participation  proved  more  dissatis¬ 
fying  to  iren  than  women.  The  median  ratings  of  men  for  these  conditions 
were  2.98  and  3.bU  as  conpared  to  medians  of  2.72  and  2.95  given  by 
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women.  'While  men  e impressed  sLightly  more  satisfaction  than  women  from 
regular  participation,,  they  expressed  less  satisfaction  with  fair 
participation:  their  medians  were  1.05  and  1.59  as  compared  to  1.07 
and  1.52.  The  level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  the 
medians  of  regular  and  no  participation  was  .001  for  both  men  and  women. 

Elementary  as  opposed  to  secondary  teachers  felt  they  had  more 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
school.  Of  the  elementary  teachers  28.5%  responded  to  regular  partici¬ 
pation  and  3U*6%  responded  to  fair  participation  compared  to  22.3$  and 
29.1$  of  the  secondary  teachers.  Of  the  elementary  teachers,  2U.7$ 
said  they  had  little  and  12.2$  said  they  had  no  opportunity  to 
participate.  These  percentages  were  compared  to  38.9$  and  9.7$  of  the 
secondary  teachers.  Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  rated  regular 
participation  very  highly:  their  medians  were  1.02  and  1,07.  At  the 
other  levels  of  participation,  the  ratings  of  secondary  as  opposed  to 
elementary  teachers  indicated  less  satisfaction^  they  were  for  parti¬ 
cipation  to  a  fair  extent,  1.62  as  compared  to  l.U9j  for  participation 
to  a  small  extent,  3.00  conpared  to  2.81$  for  no  participation,  3.79 
cornpared  to  3.09.  "When  tested  statistically  the  differences  between 
the  median  ratings  of  regular  and  no  participation  proved  to  be  signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  .001  level  for  the  elementary  teachers  and  at  the  .01 
level  for  the  secondary  teachers. 

Of  the  three  groups  of  respondents  formed  on  the  basis  of 
differences  in  qualifications,  the  group  of  teachers  with  average 
qualifications  reported  most  opportunity  for  participation.  In  effect. 
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29.3%  of  these  teachers  compared  to  25.7$  of  the  most  qualified  and 
19*1$  of  the  least  qualified  teachers  saw  opportunity  for  regular 
participation,  3h%  compared  to  28.2$  and  33*3$  saw  opportunity  for 
a  fair  amount  of  participation.  Opportunity  for  participation  to  a 
small  extent  was  reported  by  33.3$  of  the  most  qualified  25.5$  of  the 
average  and  3U.5$  of  the  least  qualified  teachers.  No  opportunity  for 
participation  was  reported  by  respectively  12.8$,  11.2$  and  13.1$  of 
the  three  groups. 

From  respondents  with  highest,  average  and  lowest  qualifications 
the  median  ratings  were  for  regular  participation,  1.00,  1.06  and 
1*07;  Jbr  fair  participation,  1.71,  15.U  and  1.5U;  for  little  partici¬ 
pation,  2.92,  2.86  and  2.91 5  for  no  participation,  3.87  (approximately), 
3.08  and  3.56.  The  median  test  was  not  applied  to  the  ratings  given 
by  the  most  qualified  respondents.  Applied  to  the  ratings  of  regular 
and  no  participation  given  by  respondents  with  average  and  lowest 
qualifications,  it  showed  the  differences  between  the  ratings  of  the 
respective  groups  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  and  .01  levels. 

A  comparison  of  the  responses  made  by  teachers  with  five  years 
of  experience  or  less  and  teachers  with  six  years  of  experience  or 
more  showed  that  the  former  found  more  opportunity  for  regular  or  fair 
participation  than  the  latter.  In  effect,  of  the  less  experienced 
teachers,  33.3$  responded  to  regular  participation,  31.5$  responded  to 
fair,  26.5$  responded  to  little  and  8.7$  responded  to  no  participation. 
The  same  responses  were  made  by  respectively  21,8$,  35$,  29.2$  and 
lb%  of  the  more  experienced  teachers. 
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TABLE  IX 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  PARTICIPATION  IN  MAKING  POLICIES 
FOR  DISCIPLINE  AND  THE  GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF 
TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIE1\ICE 


Categories  of 

teachers  and 
extent  of 
participation 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 

Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

regular 

110 

12 

1 

3 

126 

27.1 

1.06 

fair 

71 

75 

3 

6 

155 

33.3 

1.55 

small 

6 

29 

79 

13 

3 

130 

27.8 

2.86 

none 

3 

6 

2U 

19 

2 

5U 

11.6 

3.21 

MEN 

.001 

regular 

h 

1 

U6 

2U.1 

1.05 

fair 

27 

29 

3 

59 

30.9 

1.59 

small 

13 

U3 

n 

2 

69 

36.1 

2.98 

none 

1 

3 

13 

17 

8.9 

3.8U 

WOMEN 

.001 

regular 

69 

8 

1 

2 

80 

29.2 

1.07 

fair 

bh 

U6 

6 

96 

35.0 

1.52 

small 

6 

16 

36 

2 

1 

61 

22.2 

2.72 

none 

2 

6 

21 

6 

2 

37 

13.5 

2.95 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

regular 

88 

11 

1 

3 

103 

28.5 

1.07 

fair 

58 

59 

2 

6 

125 

3U.6 

1.U9 

small 

U 

22 

58 

h 

1 

89 

2U.7 

2.81 

none 

2 

6 

22 

12 

2 

bh 

12.2 

3.07 

SECONDARY 

.01 

regular 

22 

1 

23 

22.3 

1.02 

fair 

13 

16 

1 

30 

29.1 

1.62 

small 

2 

7 

20 

9 

2 

bP 

38.9 

3.00 

none 

1 

2 

7 

10 

9.7 

3.79 

♦Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
regular  and  no  participation# 
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TABLE  EC  (Continued) 


Categories  of 

Total 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

extent  of 

Median 

participation 

1 

2 

3 

hr 

None 

Number  Percent 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

regular 

10 

10 

25.7 

1.00 

fair 

k 

7 

11 

28,2 

1.71 

small 

h 

6 

3 

13 

33.3 

2.92 

none 

1 

k 

5 

12.8 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 
regular 

85 

11 

3 

29.3 

1.06 

.001 

fair 

53 

55 

2 

5 

115 

3k.O 

1.5k 

small 

3 

19 

57 

6 

1 

86 

25.5 

2.86 

none 

1 

6 

20 

10 

1 

38 

11.2 

3.08 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

regular 

1U 

1 

1 

16 

19.1 

1.07 

.01 

fair 

13 

13 

1 

1 

28 

33.3 

1.5k 

small 

2 

5 

16 

k 

2 

29 

3U.5 

2.91 

none 

1 

hr 

5 

1 

11 

13.1 

3. SO 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 
regular 

6k 

7 

2 

73 

33.3 

1.07 

.001 

fair 

32 

3k 

1 

2 

69 

31.5 

1.5U 

small 

1 

18 

35 

3 

1 

58 

26,5 

2.77 

none 

1 

3 

9 

6 

19 

8.7 

3.H 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 
regular 

U6 

5 

1 

1 

53 

21.8 

1.01 

.001 

fair 

39 

Uo 

2 

k 

85 

35.0 

1.5U 

small 

5 

10 

kk 

10 

2 

71 

29.2 

I  2.9U 

none 

2 

3 

15 

12 

2 

3k 

, 

1H.0 

3.23 

. 

r 
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The  median  ratings  attributed  by  both  groups  of  respondents 
were  for  regular  participation,  1.07  and  1.01;  for  participation  to  a 
fair  extent,  1.54;  for  participation  to  a  small  extent,  2.77  and  2,94; 
for  no  participation,  3*11  and  3,23.  The  differences  between  the 
medians  of  regular  and  no  participation  were  found  to  be  significant 
at  the  .001  level  for  both  less  experienced  and  more  experienced 
respondents. 

In  summary  teacher  participation  in  making  policies  concerning 
discipline  and  the  general  organization  of  the  school  was  considered 
by  the  majority  of  teacher  respondents  to  take  place  regularly  or  to 
a  fair  extent.  Both  the  median  ratings  and  the  chi-square  test  of  inde 
pendence  indicated  that  such  participation  was  positively  related  to 
satisfaction  in  teaching. 

As  in  the  other  areas  of  teacher  participation  already  investi¬ 
gated  women,  elementary,  and  less  experienced  teachers  felt  they  had 
more  opportunity  to  participate  regularly  or  no  a  fair  extent  in  making 
policies  than  men,  secondary  and  more  experienced  teachers.  The  latter 
more  than  the  former  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with  conditions 
of  little  or  no  participation. 

VI.  PREPARING  SALARY  SCHEDULES  AMD  OTHER  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

The  sixth  item  of  the  check  list  and  the  last  concerned  with 
teacher  participation  referred  to  matters  of  interest  to  teachers  gs 
employees.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-five  teachers  responded.  Of  these, 
4l.l$  indicated  that  they  participated  regularly  in  preparing  salary 
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schedules  and  working  conditions  and  39*5$  indicated  that  they  parti¬ 
cipated  to  a  fair  extent.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  respondenb s  felt 
they  load  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  small  extent  and  5$  thought 
they  had  no  opportunity  for  participation.  These  data  are  reported  in 
Table  X*  pages  85-86. 

The  ratings  given  by  the  individuals  to  their  responses  in¬ 
dicated  a  positive  relationship  between  teacher  participation  and 
satisfaction.  The  median  rating  attributed  to  regular  participation 
was  l.OU.  A  fair  amount  of  participation  received  a  median  rating  of 
l.lil;  a  small  amount,  2.78;  and  no  participation,  3.21*  The  differences 
between  the  medians  of  regular  and  no  participation  were  found  to  be 
significant  at  the  .001  level. 

The  responses  provided  by  men  and  women  revealed  that  men 
more  than  women  found  opportunity  to  participate  regularly  in  deter¬ 
mining  salaries  and  working  conditions:  i;7.1$  of  men  as  coirpared  to 
36.9$  of  women  teachers.  On  the  other  hand  more  women  than  men  saw 
opportunity  for  participation  to  a  fair  extent:  h3*2%  as  compared  to 
3U.U$.  Of  the  remaining  women,  15$  responded  to  little  and  k»9% 
responded  to  no  participation;  these  were  also  the  responses  of 
respectively  13.2$  and  5.3$  of  the  men. 

Men  and  women  expressed  a  similar  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
conditions  of  regular  or  fair  participation:  median  ratings  were  for 
men,  l.OU  and  I.I4O;  for  women,  1,06  and  1.H3.  Men  teachers  indicated 
greater  dissatisfaction  as  a  result  of  little  or  no  opportunitsr  to 
participate  in  the  preparation  of  salary  schedules  and  working 
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conditions.  The  radian  ratings  given  by  men  to  these  responses  were 
3*00  and  3,$0  compared  to  ratings  of  2.6l  and  3*10  given  by  women. 
Tested  statistically,  the  differences  between  the  ratings  of  men  for 
regular  and  no  participation  were  significant  at  the  ,02  level;  the 
differences  between  the  ratings  given  by  women  were  not  found 
significant , 

Secondary  as  opposed  to  elementary  teachers  responded  more 
frequently  to  regular  parti;  ip  at  ion,  as  conpared  to  l|0,$;  both 

groups  responded  in  equal  proportions,  39%s  to  fair  participation, 

A  larger  percentage  of  elementary  than  secondary  teachers  felt  they 
had  little  opportunity  to  participate,  15,1$  as  compared  to  10,6$, 

Both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  gave  high  satisfaction 
ratings  to  regular  participations  the  medians  were  1,0$  ard  1,03 
respectively.  The  ratings  given  fair  and  small  participation  indicated 
more  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  secondary  teachers:  their 
median  ratings  were  l.$$  and  3.00  as  compared  to  1,37  and  2,70. 
Conditions  of  non-participation  were  given  a  rating  of  3. $7  by  the 
elementary  teachers;  six  secondary  teachers  only  responded  to  no 
participation  and  showed  no  consistency  in  their  ratings.  The  chi- 
square  test  applied  to  the  ratings  of  elementary  teachers  showed  a 
significance  of  differences  at  the  ,001  level. 

The  respors  es  provided  by  teachers  grouped  according  to 
qualifications  showed  that  fifty-five  percent  of  the  most  qualified 
teachers  compared  to  U0.1$  of  the  average  and  ljl,8$  of  the  least 
qualified  felt  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  regularly  in 
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preparing  salary  schedules  and  working  conditions;  a  lesser  percentage, 
30 .6$  compared  to  1<0.1$  and  39.2$  that  they  had  opportunity  to  parti¬ 
cipate  to  a  fair  extent.  Responses  to  participations  to  a  small  extent 
were  made  by  5.5$  of  the  most  qualified,  15,9$  of  the  average  and  11.1$ 
of  the  least  qualified  teachers.  No  opportunity  to  participate  was 
the  response  selected  by  8.3$  cf  the  most  qualified,  3.9$  of  the  average 
and  7.6$  of  the  least  qualified  respondents. 

The  median  ratings  of  regular  participation  were  1.09,  1.01;  and 
1.07  for  respondents  with  highest,  average  and  lowest  qualifications; 
those  of  fair  participation  were  1.11,  1.51  and  1.32,  The  median 
ratings  of  little  and  no  participation  were  available  only  for  teachers 
with  average  qualifications:  they  were  2.71  and  3.25.  Within  this 
last  group  of  respondents  the  differences  between  the  medians  of 
regular  and  no  participation  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .02 
level. 

A  comparison  of  the  responses  given  by  teachers  with  five  years 
of  experience  or  less  and  those  with  six  years  of  experience  or  more 
revealed  that  the  latter  saw  less  frequent  opportunity  for  partici¬ 
pation  but  the  differences  were  almost  negligible.  Of  the  teachers  with 
less  experience,  responded  to  regular  participation,  36,1$  to 

participation  to  a  fair  extent,  13.9$  to  participation  to  a  small 
extent  ana  U.6$  responded  to  no  participation.  The  percentages  of  more 
experienced  teachers  were  in  the  same  order,  37$  U2.8$,  ll;.8$  and 

5$. 
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TABLE  X 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  PARTICIPATION  IN  DETERMINING 
SALARIES  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS,  IN  RESPONDENTS 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF 
TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS  AND 
EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

extent  of 

Median 

participation 

1 

2 

3 

k 

None 

Number  Percent 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

regular 

167 

12 

3 

1 

k 

187 

hl.x 

i.oh 

fair 

9h 

76 

2 

8 

180 

39.5 

l.hl 

small. 

9 

Ik 

3k 

8 

65 

lh.3 

2.78 

none 

3 

2 

7 

8 

3 

23 

5.o 

3.21 

MEN 

CM 

o 

. 

regular 

82 

k 

2 

1 

89 

U7.1 

i.oh 

fair 

3$ 

27 

1 

2 

65 

3h.h 

l.ho 

small 

1 

U 

15 

5 

25 

13.2 

3.00 

none 

1 

2 

2 

5 

10 

5.3 

3.5o 

not 

WOMEN 

signi- 

regular 

85 

8 

8 

l 

3 

98 

36,9 

1.06  ficant 

fair 

59 

U9 

1 

6 

115 

U3.2 

l.h-3 

small 

8 

10 

19 

3 

ho 

15.0 

2.61 

none 

2 

5 

3 

3 

13 

h.9 

3.10 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

regular 

12U 

8 

3 

1 

k 

lUo 

hO.O 

1.05 

fair 

76 

56 

2 

5 

139 

39.7 

1.37 

small 

9 

13 

25 

7 

5h 

I5.lt 

2.70 

none 

2 

1 

5 

7 

2 

17 

h.9 

3.57 

SECONDARY 

regular 

h3 

3 

h6 

hit.  2 

1.03 

fair 

18 

20 

3 

hi 

39.U 

1.55 

small 

1 

9 

1 

11 

10.6 

3.00 

none 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

5.8 

♦Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
regular  and  no  participation. 
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Categories  of 

— 

Total 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

extent  of 

Median 

participation 

1 

2 

3 

u 

None 

Number  Percent 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

regular 

17 

2 

1 

20 

55.6 

1.09 

fair 

9 

2 

11 

30.6 

1.11 

small 

1 

1 

2 

5.5 

none 

2 

1 

3 

8.3 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.02 

regular 

121 

8 

1 

U 

13U 

Uo.i 

l.ou 

fair 

61± 

63 

2 

5 

13U 

ij.0,1 

i.5i 

small 

9 

12 

26 

6 

53 

15.9 

2.71 

none 

2 

2 

2 

5 

p 

c 

13 

3.9 

3.25 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(lowest) 

regular 

29 

2 

2 

33 

n.  8 

1.07 

fair 

17 

11 

3 

31 

39.2 

1.32 

small 

2 

6 

l 

9 

n.it 

none 

1 

3 

2 

6 

7.6 

EXPERIENCE 

0- 

(1  to  5  years) 

.01 

regular 

85 

8 

1 

1 

3 

98 

U5.lt 

1.0  6 

fair 

h2 

33 

1 

2 

78 

36.1 

l.itO 

small 

h 

9 

1U 

3 

30 

13.9 

2.6U 

none 

1 

5 

2 

2 

10 

U* 6 

3.10 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.05 

regular 

81 

k 

2 

1 

88 

37.3 

1.0U 

fair 

52 

U2 

1 

6 

101 

U2.8 

l.Iji 

small 

5 

5 

20 

5 

35 

1U.8 

2.87 

none 

3 

l 

1 

6 

1 

12 

5.0 

3.58 

-£ 
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The  median  ratings  of  the  less  experienced  teachers  indicated 
that  they  were  generally  less  dissatisfied  with  conditions  of  little 
or  no  participation:  2,61;  and  3.10  as  opposed  to  2,87  and  3,58, 

Their  ratings  for  regular  and  fair  participation  were  somewhat  similar 
to  those  given  by  the  respondents  with  more  experience:  1,01;  aril  1,1|1, 
1,06  and  l.UO.  Tested  statistically,  the  differences  between  the  median 
ratings  of  regular  and  no  participation  were  found  to  be  significant 
at  the  ,01  level  for  less  experienced  respondents,  at  the  ,05  level 
for  those  with  longer  experience, 

Ey  way  of  summary,  it  was  observed  that  the  preparation  of 
salary  schedules  and  working  conditions  was  of  all  the  areas  of  teacher 
participation  investigated  the  one  where  teacher  respondents  felt  they 
had  most  opportunity  for  participation.  Such  participation  appeared 
to  be  a  contributing  factor  to  teacher  satisfaction  and  the  differences 
between  the  medians  of  regular  and  no  participation  were  statistically 
significant. 

Differences  in  percentages  of  responses  within  the  various 
categories  of  respondents  were  minimal.  However,  men  saw  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  participation  than  women,  secondary  more  than  elementary 
teachers,  highly  qualified  more  than  average  and  least  qualified 
respondents,  and  teachers  with  more  experience  more  than  teachers  with 
less  experience.  Dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of  little  or  no 
participation  was  more  apparent  among  men,  secondary,  most  qualified 
and  more  experienced  respondents  than  among  women,  elementary,  less 
qualified  and  less  experienced  respondents. 
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In  tills  chapter  have  been  reported  the  responses  made  by- 
teachers  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  participation  in  adminis¬ 
trative  matters  and  to  the  level  of  satisfaction  derived  from  such 
participation. 

The  responses  to  the  second  series  of  items  pertaining  to 
the  nature  and  the  value  of  the  leadership  provided  will  be  described 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 


LEADERSHIP  AND  SATISFACTION 

This  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  the  description  and 
evaluation  made  by  the  respondents  of  the  quality  of  the  leadership 
given  by  school  inspectors,  supervisors  of  studies  and  principals 
(items  7,  8  and  9);  of  the  overall  amount  and  value  of  the  supervision 
provided  (items  10  and  11  );  and  of  specific  preferences  regarding  the 
status  of  the  principal  and  the  nature  of  his  leadership  (items  Ik,  1$ 
and  l6).+ 


I.  QUALITY  OF  LEADERSHIP  OF  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS 

Item  7  of  the  check  list  referred  to  the  leadership  provided 
by  school  inspectors.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  four  teachers  responded 
to  this  item.  Only  9$  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  this  leader¬ 
ship  was  poor.  It  was  described  as  good  by  38,8$  of  the  respondents, 
as  dynamic  by  26,1$  and  as  not  so  good  by  26,1$  also  of  the  population. 
The  median  rating  of  dynamic  leadership  was  1,12,  Good  leader¬ 
ship  received  a  median  rating  of  1,88;  not  so  good  leadership,  one  of 
2,90;  poor  leadership,  one  of  3,78,  A  statistical  test  of  the 
differences  between  the  medians  of  dynamic  and  poor  leadership  showed 
a  significance  at  the  ,001  level. 

Table  XI,  pages  93-9U  illustrates  that  women  as  opposed  to  men 

+The  discussion  of  item  12  referring  to  the  teacher  evaluation 
scheme  trill  be  presented  in  Chapter  VII, 
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responded  more  frequently  in  favor  of  dynamic  or  good  leadership.  Of 
the  women,  32.5$  felt  the  leadership  was  dynamic,  I| 3.8/5  thought  it  was 
good,  21.5/0  indicated  it  was  not  so  good  and  only  2.2$  said  it  was  poor. 
The  same  responses  made  by  men  presented  the  following  distribution: 
dynamic,  16.9$;  good,  31.6$;  not  so  good,  32,6$;  and  poor,  18.9$. 

A  comparison  of  the  median  ratings  of  men  and  women  indicated 
slightly  more  dissatisfaction  among  women  than  men  with  the  leadership 
of  inspectors  even  though  a  larger  proportion  of  the  women  thought  it 
was  dynamic  or  good.  In  effect,  the  median  ratings  of  dynamic,  good, 
not  so  good  and  poor  leadership  were  for  wmen,  1.03*  1.87*  2.91  and 
approximately  3.90;  for  men,  they  were  1.02,  1.90,  2.88  and  3.75.  A 
significance  at  the  .001  level  was  found  to  the  differences  between  the 
ratings  given  by  men  "to  dynamic  and  poor  leadership.  Numbers  did  not 
warrant  the  same  calculations  in  the  case  of  women. 

A  larger  proportion  of  elementary  than  secondary  teachers 
thought  the  leadership  of  inspectors  was  dynamic  and  stimulating  or 
good.  In  effect  of  the  elementary  teachers,  28.9$  responded  to  dynamic 
leadership  and  U3$  responded  to  good  leadership.  Leadership  was  felt 
to  be  not  so  good  by  22.8$,  poor  by  5.3$  of  the  elementary  teacher 
respondents.  The  responses  of  secondary  teachers  were  distributed  as 
follows:  dynamic  leadership,  l5.9$*  good,  25.2$;  not  so  good,  37.14-$* 
and  poor,  21,5$* 

As  secondary  teachers  attributed  less  value  than  elementary 
teachers  to  the  leadership  they  were  given  so  did  they  express  less 
satisfaction  with  this  leadership.  Although  the  median  of  dynamic 
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leadership  was  1.03  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  the  medians 
of  sec oid  ary  teachers  for  good,  not  so  good  ard  poor  leadership  were 
1.9U,  2.95  and  3. 85$  those  of  elementary  teachers  were  in  conparison, 
1.82,  2.86  and  3*65.  Tested  statistically,  the  differences  between  the 
medians  of  dynamic  and  poor  leadership  were  found  to  be  significant  at 
the  ,001  level  for  both  groups  of  respondents, 

A  comparison  of  the  responses  on  the  basis  of  teacher  qualifi¬ 
cations  showed  that  the  largest  percentage  of  responses  to  dynamic 
leadership  was  given  by  the  least  qualified  teachers:  29. U$  as  compared, 
to  23,7%  and  25.7%  of  the  most  qualified  and  average  teachers.  Res¬ 
ponses  to  good  leadership  were  made  by  respectively  28.9$,  39.7$  and 
37.6$  of  most  qualified,  average  and  least  qualified  respondents.  The 
largest  percentage  of  responses  to  not  so  good  leadership  was  given  by 
the  most  qualified  teachers:  39.5$  in  comparison  to  26$  of  the  average 
and  21.2$  of  the  least  qualified  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe 
largest  percentage  of  responses  to  poor  leadership  come  from  the  least 
qualified  teachers:  11,8$  as  corqpared  to  7.9$  from  the  most  qi alified 
and  8.6$  from  the  average  respondents. 

Median  ratings  indicated  within  all  three  groups  a  positive 
relation  between  good  leadership  and  satisfaction.  The  median  ratings 
of  dynamic  leadership  were  1.03  and  1.00  for  average  and  least  qualified 
teachers;  those  of  good  leadership  were  1.86,  2.21  and  1.93  for  most 
qualified,  average  and  least  qualified  teachers  and  those  of  not  so 
good  leadership  were  2.71,  2,90  and  2,96;  the  medians  of  poor  leader¬ 
ship  were  3.95  and  3.60  for  average  and  least  qualified  teachers.  The 
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differences  observed  between  the  medians  of  dynamic  and  poor  leadership 
were  significant  at  the  ,001  level  for  teachers  with  average  qualifica¬ 
tions.,  at  the  ,02  level  for  those  with  lowest  qualifications. 

Teachers  who  had  five  years  of  experience  or  less  responded 
more  frequently  to  dynamic  and  good  leadership  than  teachers  who  had  a 
longer  experience.  Of  the  less  experienced  teachers,  29,8%  said  the 
leadership  was  dynamic,  lj.0.5$  said  it  -was  good,  26.5$  said  it  was  not 
so  good  and  3,2$  said  it  was  poor.  Similar  responses  were  made  by 
respectively  23.2$,  37$,  26$  and  13*8$  of  the  more  experienced  teachers. 
The  median  ratings  of  the  less  experienced  and  more  experienced  teachers 
were  for  leadership  considered  dynamic,  l.Ol;  and  1,01$  good,  1.85  and 
1,88;  not  so  good,  2,8$  and  2.91;  poor,  3.92  (approximately) and  3.72, 

The  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  the  more  experienced 
teachers  for  dynamic  and  poor  leadership  were  found  to  be  significant 
at  the  ,001  level. 

It  appeared  therefore  from  the  data  that  both  dynamic  and  good 
leadership  on  the  part  of  school  inspectors  were  productive  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Such  leadership  was  acknowledged  by  65$  of  the  total  respon¬ 
dent  population,  and  more  frequently  by  women  than  men,  by  elementary 
than  secondary,  by  the  least  qualified  than  the  most  qualified  and  by 
the  less  experienced  than  the  more  experienced  teachers. 

The  difference  between  the  medians  of  dynamic  and  poor  leadership 
were  statistically  significant  for  the  total  population  and  for  men, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  more  experienced  teachers  as  well  as  for 
the  respondents  with  average  qualifications. 
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TABLE  XI 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  SCHOOL 
INSPECTORS  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 
SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

Total 

degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

quality  of 

Median 

leadership 

1 

2 

3 

k 

None 

Number  Percent 

Rating  P. 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

dynamic 

108 

8 

121 

26.1 

1.12 

good 

ia 

125 

11 

1 

2 

180 

38.8 

1.88 

not  so  good 

2 

2U 

81 

9 

5 

121 

26.1 

2.90 

poor 

3 

2 

7 

27 

3 

U2 

9.0 

3.78 

MEN 

.001 

dynamic 

31 

1 

32 

16.9 

1.02 

good 

13 

h2 

h 

1 

60 

31.6 

1.90 

not  so  good 

1 

13 

U3 

h 

1 

62 

32.6 

2.88 

poor 

3 

1 

7 

22 

3 

36 

18.9 

3.75 

WOMEN 

- 

dynamic 

77 

U 

8 

89 

32.5 

1.03 

good 

28 

83 

7 

2 

120 

U3.8 

1.87 

not  so  good 

1 

11 

38 

5 

U 

59 

21.5 

2.91 

poor 

1 

5 

6 

2.2 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

dynamic 

91 

5 

7 

103 

28.9 

1.03 

good 

36 

106 

9 

2 

153 

U3.0 

1,82 

not  so  good 

1 

20 

5o 

7 

3 

81 

22.8 

2.86 

poor 

1 

2 

h 

10 

2 

19 

5.3 

3.65 

SECONDARY 

.001 

dynamic 

17 

17 

15.9 

1.00 

good 

5 

19 

2 

1 

27 

25.2 

1.9U 

not  so  good 

i 

U 

31 

2 

2 

ho 

37.  U 

2.95 

poor 

2 

3 

17 

1 

23 

21.5 

3.85 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
dynamic  and  poor  leadership# 
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TABLE  XI  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
quality  of 
leadership 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

k 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

dynamic 

8 

1 

9 

23.1 

good 

3 

7 

1 

11 

28.9 

1.86 

not  so  good 

6 

7 

2 

15 

39.5 

2.71 

poor 

1 

2 

3 

7.9 

QUALIFICATIONS 

.001 

(Average ) 

dynamic 

78 

k 

k 

86 

25.? 

1.03 

good 

31 

93 

8 

1 

133 

39.7 

2.21 

not  so  good 

1 

16 

60 

5 

5 

87 

26.0 

2.90 

poor 

1 

1 

5 

20 

2 

29 

8.6 

3.95 

QUALIFICATIONS 

.02 

(Lo-aest) 

dynamic 

21 

U 

25 

29  .U 

1.00 

good 

6 

23 

3 

32 

37.6 

1.93 

not  so  good 

1 

2 

13 

2 

18 

21.2 

2.96 

poor 

2 

2 

5 

1 

10 

11,8 

3.60 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

dynamic 

57 

k 

3 

6k 

29.8 

l.ok 

good 

22 

58 

6 

1 

87 

ho.5 

1.85 

not  so  good 

1 

13 

35 

5 

3 

57 

26.5 

2.87 

poor 

1 

6 

7 

3.2 

EXPERIENCE 

.001 

(6  years  +) 

dynamic 

51 

1 

5 

57 

23.2 

I  l.oi 

good 

19 

65 

5 

2 

91 

37.0 

1.88 

not  so  good 

1 

11 

U6 

k 

2 

6h 

26.0 

2.91 

poor 

3 

1 

7 

20 

3 

3k 

13.8 

3.72 
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II.  QUALITY  OF  LEADERSHIP  OF  SUPERVISORS 

The  professional  quality  of  the  leaders  nip  of  sipervisors  of 
studies  was  listed  as  the  eighth  factor  of  satisfaction  in  teaching. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-five  teachers  responded.  Their  responses  are 
illustrated  in  Table  XII,  pages  98-99. 

Over  eighty  percent  of  the  total  population  qualified  the 
leadership  of  supervisors  as  dynamic  and  stimulating  or  good.  The 
percentages  were  k2.3%  and  [p. .9$.  Only  2.8$  of  the  respondents 
thought  it  was  poor  and  the  remainder,  12,9$,  said  it  was  not  so  good. 

Teachers  who  responded  to  dynamic  leadership  indicated  that  it 
contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction;  their  median  rating  was  l.Olu 
Satisfaction  decreased  with  the  qualit'/-  of  leadership.  The  medians 
were  for  the  following  responses:  good,  1.88;  not  so  good  3.10$  poor, 
3.78,  The  chi-square  test  was  applied  to  the  ratings  of  dynamic  and 
not  so  good  leadership  and  differences  were  found  to  be  significant 
at  the  .001  level. 

Forty-seven  percent  of  the  women  compared  to  35*6$  of  the  men 
indicated  that  the  leadership  of  supervisors  was  dynamic  and  stimulating. 
Good  leadership  was  acknowledged  by  b2,h%  of  the  men  and  bX.6%  of  the 
women;  not  so  good  leadership,  by  17.3$  of  the  men  and  9*9%  of  the 
women;  poor  leadership,  by  U.7$  of  the  men  and  l.U$  of  the  women.  The 
median  ratings  revealed  slightly  less  dissatisfaction  among  men  than 
women  with  the  quality  of  leadership  provided:  the  median  ratings  of 
men  were  1.01,  1.88,  and  3.0U  for  dynamic,  good  and  not  so  good  leader¬ 
ship;  those  of  women  were  1.06,  1.88  and  3«15>  for  the  same  responses. 
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It  was  found  that  the  differences  in  degrees  of  satisfaction  manifested 
under  conditions  of  dynamic  and  not  so  good  leadership  were  significant 
at  the  .001  level  for  both  men  and  women. 

Elementary  teachers  as  opposed  to  secondary  teachers,  responded 
more  frequently  to  dynamic  and  good  leadership.  In  effect,  of  the 
former,  U3.H%  felt  the  leadership  of  supervisors  was  dynamic  and  1)2.9% 
felt  it  was  good;  11.2$  thought  it  was  not  so  good  and  only  2.£$  said  it 
was  poor.  Among  the  secondary  teachers,  38.3$  indicated  that  this 
leadership  was  dynamic,  39.3$  that  it  was  good,  18,7$  that  it  was  not 
so  good  and  3.7$  that  it  was  poor. 

Elementary  teachers  expressed  somewhat  more  satisfaction  with 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  supervisors  than  the  secondary  teachers: 
their  median  rating  was  1.03  compared  to  1.07 ,  they  also  expressed  less 
dissatisfaction  with  leadership  they  thought  was  not  so  good:  the 
medians  were  in  this  case  3.06  as  compared  to  3.17.  Both  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  however  gave  some  importance  to  leadership  as 
a  factor  of  satisfaction  since  the  differences  between  the  ratings  of 
dynamic  and  not  so  good  leadership  were  found  significant  at  the  .001 
level. 

The  responses  provided  by  teachers  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
qualifications  indicated  that  the  leadership  of  supervisors  was 
thought  to  be  dynamic  or  good  by  a  greater  proportion  of  the  least 
qualified  as  compared  to  the  average  or  most  qualified  teachers.  In 
effect,  f>0$  of  this  group  qualified  the  leadership  as  being  dynamic 
and  36$  thought  it  was  good.  Similar  responses  were  made  by 
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respectively  23.9$  and  50%  of  the  most  qualified  and  8U.8$  (U2.U$  and 
U2.U$)  of  the  average  teachers.  Dynamic  leadership  was  attributed 
median  ratings  of  1.0l|.  by  average  and  of  1.06  by  least  qualified  res¬ 
pondents.  Good  leadership  received  ratings  of  I.89  from  the  most  qual¬ 
ified,  1.90  from  the  average  and  1,80  from  the  least  qualified 
respondents.  Not  so  good  leadership  was  rated  3.1 3  by  teachers  with 
average  qualifications.  The  differences  between  the  medians  of  dynamic 
and  not  so  good  leadership  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  ,001 
level  for  teachers  with  average  qualifications.  Calculations  were  not 
valid  within  the  groups  of  most  and  least  qualified  respondents. 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the  respondents  with  five  years  experience 
or  less  said  that  the  supervisors 1  leadership  was  good  and  36.9$  said 
it  was  dynamic ;  12.9$  thought  it  was  not  very  good  and  less  than  one 
percent  said  it  was  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  l\6»9%  of  the  more 
experienced  teachers  felt  the  leadership  was  dynamic  and  35.9$  felt 
it  was  good$  12.7$  indicated  it  was  not  so  good  and  U.5$  said  it  was 
poor. 

The  less  experienced  teachers  consistently  expressed  more 
satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  leadership  of  supervisors  than 
the  more  experienced  teachers.  The  median  ratings  of  the  former  were 
1.02  for  dynamic,  1.86  for  good,  and  3.03  for  not  so  good  leadership; 
the  ratings  of  the  latter  were  in  the  same  order,  1.05,  1.90,  and  3.17. 
Tested  statistically,  the  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of 
dynamic  and  not  so  good  leadership  were  significant  at  the  .001  level 


in  both  cases 
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TABLE  XII 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  LEADERSHIP 
OF  SUPERVISORS  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
quality  of 
leadership 

===== — | 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 

Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

1* 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

dynamic 

17U 

12 

1 

10 

197 

1*2*3 

1.01* 

good 

l*o 

li*6 

1* 

1 

1* 

195 

*1.9 

1.88 

not  so  good 

2 

6 

35 

15 

2 

60 

12.9 

3.10 

poor 

2 

2 

9 

13 

2.8 

3.73 

MEN 

.001 

dynamic 

66 

1 

1 

68 

35. 6 

1.01 

good 

17 

60 

3 

1 

81 

1*2.1* 

1.88 

not  so  good 

1 

2 

22 

6 

2 

33 

17.3 

3.07 

poor 

2 

7 

9 

*•7 

WOMEN 

1.06 

.001 

dynamic 

108 

11 

1 

9 

129 

*7.1 

good 

23 

86 

1 

1 

3 

111* 

la  .6 

1.88 

not  so  good 

1 

k 

13 

9 

27 

9.9 

3.15 

poor 

2 

2 

1* 

1.1* 

ELEMENTARY 

155 

.001 

dynamic 

137 

7 

1 

10 

1*3.1* 

1.03 

good 

31 

113 

h 

1 

4 

153 

*2.9 

1.88 

not  so  g^od 

2 

23 

10 

1*0 

11.2 

3.06 

poor 

1 

2 

6 

9 

2.5 

SECONDARY 

la 

38.3 

1.07 

.001 

dynamic 

36 

5 

good 

9 

33 

U2 

39.3 

1.85 

not  so  good 

1 

12 

5 

2 

20 

18.7 

j  3.17 

poor 

1 

3 

1* 

3.7 

‘•'Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
dynamic  and  not  so  good  leadership* 
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TABLE  XII  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
quality  of 
leadership 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  rercent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

dynamic 

9 

9 

23*7 

good 

h 

1U 

1 

19 

50.0 

1.89 

not  so  good 

!  i 

2 

u 

2 

9 

23.7 

poor 

1 

1 

2.6 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

dynamic 

127 

8 

1 

6 

li|2 

U2.U 

i.oU 

good 

26 

109 

3 

1 

3 

ll|2 

U2.1* 

1.90 

not  so  good 

1 

3 

26 

11 

1 

U2 

12.5 

3.13 

poor 

2 

1 

6 

9 

2.7 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

dynamic 

35 

k 

b 

U3 

50.0 

l.o6 

good 

9 

22 

31 

36.0 

1.80 

not  so  good 

1 

5 

2 

1 

9 

io.5 

poor 

l 

2 

3 

3.5 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

dynamic 

7U 

2 

l 

3 

80 

36.9 

1.02 

good 

23 

80 

l 

3 

107 

U9.3 

1.86 

not  so  good 

2 

3 

16 

6 

1 

28 

12.9 

3.03 

poor 

1 

1 

2 

.9 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

dynamic 

98 

10 

7 

115 

U6.9 

i.o5 

good 

17 

66 

3 

1 

1 

88 

35.9 

1.90 

not  so  good 

3 

18 

9 

1 

31 

12.7 

3.17 

poor 

1 

1 

9 

11 

H.5 

3.89 
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It  might  be  concluded  from  this  description  that  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  supervisors  was  considered  by  most  respondents  as  being  dynamic 
and  stimulating  or  good#  Great  satisfaction  resulted  from  dynamic 
leadership  and  greatest  dissatisfaction  was  derived  from  conditions 
of  poor  leadership# 

Dynamic  or  good  leadership  were  acknowledged  more  frequently 
by  women  than  men,  by  elementary  than  secondary,  by  least  qualified 
than  average  and  most  qualified,  and  by  less  experienced  than  more 
experienced  respondents.  Men,  elementary,  most  qualified  and  less 
experienced  teachers  expressed  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  as  a 
result  of  dynamic  leadership.  Poor  leadership  caused  greater  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  women,  secondary,  more  experienced  teachers  and  among 
those  with  average  qualifications. 

HI.  QUALITY  OF  LEADERSHIP  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

The  ninth  item  on  the  check  list  dealt  with  the  professional 
leadership  of  the  school  principal.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
teachers  responded.  Of  these,  U7 • h%  thought  that  their  principal's 
leadership  was  dynamic  and  stimulating,  31# 9$  thought  it  was  good, 

12.9$  felt  it  was  not  so  good  and  7«8$  said  it  was  poor. 

The  quality  of  the  principal's  leadership  appeared  to  be  very 
closely  related  to  satisfaction.  In  effect,  the  median  rating  for 
dynamic  leadership  was  1.01,  for  good  leadership  1#8£,  for  not  so  good 
leadership  3.0$,  and  for  poor  leadership  3*81.  The  differences  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  median  ratings  xrere  significant  at  the  .001 
level.  These  data  are  reported  in  Table  XIII,  pages  101-102# 
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TABLE  XIII 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF 
PRINCIPALS  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 
SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

Total 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

quality  of 

Median 

leadership 

1 

2 

3 

k 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Rating  P. 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

dynamic 

201 

5 

1 

9 

216 

k7.k 

1.01 

good 

38 

9k 

9 

1 

h 

lij.6 

31.9 

1.85 

not  so  good 

1 

5 

no 

10 

3 

59 

12.9 

3.05 

poor 

1 

2 

7 

26 

36 

7.8 

3.81 

MEM 

.001 

dynamic 

72 

1 

1 

2 

76 

ki.5 

1.01 

good 

17 

1|0 

3 

1 

1 

62 

33.9 

1.8k 

not  so  good 

2 

19 

2 

1 

2k 

13.1 

3.00 

poor 

1 

1 

3 

16 

21 

11.5 

3.8k 

WOMEN 

.001 

dynamic 

129 

h 

7 

mo 

51.1 

1.02 

good 

21 

5k 

6 

3 

8U 

30.6 

1.86 

not  so  good 

1 

3 

21 

8 

2 

35 

12.8 

3.10 

poor 

1 

h 

10 

15 

5.5 

3.75 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

dynamic 

155 

h 

8 

167 

U7.U 

1.02 

good 

30 

69 

6 

1 

n 

no 

31.2 

1.83 

not  so  good 

1 

31 

8 

2 

k7 

13.ii. 

3.03 

poor 

1 

1 

6 

20 

28 

8.0 

3.80 

SECONDARY 

dynamic 

U5 

1 

1 

i 

U8 

I4.6.2 

1.02 

good 

8 

25 

3 

36 

3k.  6 

1.90 

not  so  good 

9 

2 

i 

12 

11.5 

3.11 

poor 

1 

1 

6 

8 

7.7 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  betireen  medians  of 
dynamic  and  poor  leadership* 
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TABLE  XIII  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
quality  of 
leadership 

Satisfaction  Eatings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

dynamic 

12 

1 

1 

lU 

38.9 

1.08 

good 

k 

6 

2 

12 

33*3 

1.83 

not  so  good 

h 

1 

5 

13.9 

poor 

5 

5 

13.9 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

dynamic 

152 

3 

5 

160 

18.3 

1.01 

good 

2  6 

68 

k 

1 

3 

102 

30,8 

2.08 

not  so  good 

1 

h 

28 

8 

2 

U3 

13.0 

3.05 

poor 

1 

2 

5 

18 

26 

7.9 

3.78 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

dynamic 

3h 

1 

k 

39 

U6.U 

1.02 

good 

7 

19 

3 

29 

3U.S 

2.26 

not  so  good 

1 

8 

1 

1 

11 

13.1 

3.00 

poor 

2 

3 

5 

6.0 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(1  to  5  years) 

.01 

dynamic 

96 

2 

3 

101 

ii6.8 

1.01 

good 

1U 

U6 

5 

1 

66 

30.5 

1.90 

not  so  good 

3 

2h 

7 

2 

36 

16.7 

3.08 

poor 

1 

1 

11 

13 

6.0 

3.95 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

dynamic 

ioU 

3 

1 

6 

11U 

U8.0 

1.02 

good 

2h 

us 

u 

1 

3 

80 

33.6 

1.80 

not  so  good 

1 

1 

16 

3 

1 

22 

9.2 

3.03 

poor 

2 

6 

lU 

22 

9.2 

3.71 

103 

More  women  than  men  described  the  principal's  leadership  as 
dynamic  or  good.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the  women  said  his  leadership 
was  dynamic  and  30.6%  said  it  was  good  in  comparison  to  L|1.5%  and  33.9/a 
of  the  men  who  made  similar  responses.  Thirteen  percent  of  both  men 
and  women  felt  their  principal's  leadership  was  not  so  good;  11%  of  the 
men  compared  to  5%  of  the  women  thought  it  was  poor. 

A  comparison  of  the  median  ratings  showed  that  there  was 
greater  satisfaction  among  men  than  women  with  conditions  of  dynamic,, 
good  or  not  so  good  leadership  but  more  dissatisfaction  with  poor 
leadership.  The  median  ratings  of  men  ranged  from  1.01  and  3.8);;  the 
median  ratings  of  women  ranged  from  1,02  to  3.75.  A  significance  at 
the  .001  level  was  found  to  the  differences  observed  in  both  groups 
between  the  ratings  of  dynamic  and  poor  leadership. 

No  notable  differences  were  observed  between  the  responses  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  regarding  the  leadership  of 
principals.  The  percentage  of  responses  of  elementary  teachers  of 
dynamic,  good,  not  so  good  and  poor  leadership  were  respectively  hi . h%> 
31.2%,  13. h%  and  8%  as  compared  to  percentages  of  lj.6.2%,  3U.6%,  11.5% 
and  7.7%  for  secondary  teachers.  Median  ratings  were  also  very  similar 
ranging  from  1.02  to  3.80  for  elementary  and  1.02  to  3.8 3  for  secondary 
teachers.  However,  while  the  differences  between  the  ratings  of  dynamic 
and  poor  leadership  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level  for 
elementary  teachers,  they  were  significant  at  the  .01  level  only  for 
secondary  teachers. 

A  comparison  of  the  respondents  based  on  differences  in  quali¬ 
fications  showed  that  a  lesser  percentage  of  the  most  qualified  as 
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opposed  to  the  average  and  the  least  qualified  teachers  felt  that  the 
leadership  of  the  principal  was  dynamic:  38.9$  as  compared  -bo  lj.8.3% 
and  U6.U$.  Instead,  13.9$  of  the  most  qualified  teachers,  as  compared 
to  7.9$  of  the  average  and  6$  of  the  least  qualified,  said  tliis  leader¬ 
ship  was  poor.  The  percentages  of  responses  indicating  good  and  not 
so  good  leadership  were  somewhat  equivalent  for  all  groups:  33.3$, 

30.8$  and  3U.5$  indicating  good  leadership;  13.9$,  13$  and  13.1$  indi¬ 
cating  not  so  good  leadership. 

Presented  in  order  of  decreasing  qualifications  of  the  respon¬ 
dents,  the  median  ratings  of  dynamic  leadership  read  1.08,  1.01  and 
1.02;  the  median  ratings  of  good  leadership  read  1.83,  2.08  and  2.26. 

The  medians  of  not  so  good  leadership  were  3.05  for  average  teachers  and 
3.00  for  least  qualified;  the  median  of  poor  leadership  was  3.78  fcr 
average  teachers.  Within  this  latter  group  of  respondents,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  medians  of  dynamic  and  poor  leadership  were  found 
to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Respondents  with  six  years  or  more  of  teaching  experience 
expressed  more  favorable  opinions  regarding  the  leadership  of  their 
principals  than  the  respondents  with  less  experience.  In  effect,  the 
leadership  of  the  principal  was  qualified  as  dynamic  by  U8$  and  as  good 
by  33.6$  of  the  more  experienced  teachers.  Similar  responses  were  made 
by  respectively  U6.8$  and  30.5$  of  the  less  experienced  teachers.  The 
p rind  pal* s  leadership  was  considered  to  be  not  so  good  by  9.2$  and 
poor  by  another  9.2$  of  the  former  as  conpared  to  16.7$  and  6$  of  the 
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The  median  ratings  for  teachers  with  five  years  or  less  of 
experience  were  in  order  of  decreasing  quality  of  leadership,  1.01, 
1.90,  3*08  and  3*95;  those  for  teachers  with  six  or  more  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  were  in  the  same  order  1.02,  1.80,  3.03  and  3.71.  The  statis¬ 
tical  test  revealed  the  differences  between  the  medians  of  dynamic  and 
poor  leadership  to  be  significant  at  the  .01  level  for  less  experienced 
and  at  the  .001  level  for  more  experienced  respondents. 

The  responses  describing  the  quality  of  the  leadership  given 
by  principals  showed  that  almost  eighty  percent  of  all  respondents 
cons  idered  this  leadership  as  being  either  dynamic  or  good,  inter- 
group  comparisons  revealed  that  this  opinion  was  shared  by  a  greater 
percentage  of  men  than  women,  of  secondary  than  elementary,  of  least 
qualified  than  average  or  most  qualified  and  of  more  experienced  than 
less  experienced  respondents. 

Dynamic  and  stimulating  leadership  proved  most  satisfying  to 
all  respondents  5  poor  leadership  proved  particularly  dissatisfying  to 
men,  secondary,  most  qualified  and  less  experienced  teachers. 

IV.  AMOUNT  OF  SUPERVISION  PROVIDED 

Following  their  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the  leadership 
given  by  inspectors,  supervisors  and  principals,  the  teachers  were 
invited  in  item  10  to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  supervision  provided 
and  to  indicate  to  what  extent  it  contributed  to  their  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-four  teachers  responded.  The 
data  are  reported  in  Table  XIV,  pages  106-107. 
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TABLE  XIV 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
SUPERVISION  PROVIDED,  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

teachers  and 
amount  of 
supervision 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 

Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  rercent 

Median 

Rating 

P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

too  much 

k 

k 

12 

3 

1 

2h 

5a 

2.79 

about  right 

16  9 

198 

5 

15 

387 

Q3.k 

1.59 

too  little 

1 

2 

37 

9 

i 

5o 

10*7 

3.08 

none 

1 

2 

3 

0*6 

MEN 

.001 

too  much 

1 

2 

7 

1 

11 

5.9 

2*86 

about  right 

55 

86 

2 

2 

ili5 

77.1 

1.69 

too  little 

2k 

6 

1 

31 

16.5 

3.12 

none 

1 

1 

.5 

WOMEN 

.001 

too  much 

3 

2 

5 

2 

1 

13 

U.7 

2*70 

about  right 

H)| 

112 

3 

13 

2k2 

87.7 

1.07 

too  little 

1 

2 

13 

3 

19 

6.9 

3.00 

none 

1 

1 

2 

.7 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

too  much 

h 

3 

8 

3 

1 

19 

5.3 

2.75 

about  right 

13k 

155 

2 

13 

30k 

81.9 

1.57 

too  little 

1 

2 

23 

6 

32 

9.0 

3.0U 

none 

1 

2 

3 

.8 

SECONDARY 

.001 

too  much 

1 

h 

5 

U.8 

about  right 

3U 

U3 

3 

2 

82 

78.1 

1.63 

too  little 

lit 

3 

1 

18 

17.1 

3.11 

none 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
the  responses  'about  right'  and  'too  little'* 
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TABLE  XIV  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
amount  of 
supervision 

Satisfaction  Rating 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

too  much 

2 

2 

5.3 

about  right 

13 

17 

30 

78.9 

1.62 

too  little 

h 

2 

6 

15.8 

none 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

too  much 

3 

3 

7 

2 

15 

U.5 

2.71 

about  right 

118 

1U8 

2 

11 

279 

83.3 

1.61 

too  little 

1 

2 

29 

7 

39 

11.6 

3.07 

none 

2 

2 

.6 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

too  much 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

7 

8.2 

about  right 

3k 

32 

3 

3 

72 

8U.7 

1.51 

too  little 

k 

1 

5 

5.9 

none 

1 

1 

1.2 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

too  much 

2 

3 

h 

1 

10 

U.6 

2.50 

about  right 

86 

89 

3 

7 

185 

85.3 

1.53 

too  little 

1 

17 

2 

20 

9.2 

3.03 

none 

2 

2 

.9 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

too  much 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

iu 

6.7 

2.9U 

about  right 

83 

107 

2 

8 

200 

82.0 

1.62 

too  little 

1 

1 

19 

7 

1 

29 

11.9 

3.13 

none 

1 

1 

•U 
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The  amount  of  supervision  was  estimated  to  be  about  right  by 
83. of  the  total  population  of  respondents.  Of  the  remainder,  10.7% 
said  it  was  too  little,  5.1%  said  it  was  too  much  and  less  than  one 
percent  (0.6%)  felt  they  were  given  no  supervision,  (The  latter  will 
be  omitted  from  any  further  discussion  of  this  item). 

A  total  lack  of  supervision  proved  to  be  most  dissatisfying  to 
the  few  respondents  who  held  that  opinion.  Too  little  and  too  much 
supervision  also  contributed  to  dissatisfaction:  these  responses  re¬ 
ceived  median  ratings  of  2.79  and  3*08.  An  amount  of  supervision 
judged  to  be  about  right  was  given  a  rating  of  1.59  which  indicated 
that  it  added  something  to  teacher  satisfaction.  The  chi-square  applied 
to  the  median  ratings  of  the  right  amount  and  too  little  supervision 
showed  that  the  differences  observed  were  significant  at  the  .001 
level. 

More  women  than  men  estimated  the  amount  of  supervision  to  be 
about  right,  i.e.,  87*7%  as  compared  to  77*1%#  Sixteen  percent  of  the 
men  and  seven  percent  of  the  women  thought  there  was  too  little j  5>,9% 
of  the  men  and  h*9%  of  the  women  thought  there  was  too  much  supervision. 
The  median  rating  of  women's  responses  to  the  right  amount  of  super¬ 
vision  was  I.O75  that  of  men's  was  I.69.  As  men  showed  less  satis¬ 
faction  than  women  with  the  right  amount  of  supervision  so  did  they 
express  somewhat  more  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of  too  much  or 

too  little  supervision.  The  median  ratings  of  these  responses  were 
for  women,  2.70  and  3.00;  for  men,  2,86  and  3«12.  The  differences 
between  the  ratings  of  the  right  amount  and  too  little  supervision 
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were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level  for  both  men  and  women. 

Elementary  as  opposed  to  secondary  teachers  responded  more 
frequently  that  the  amount  of  supervision  was  about  right.  In  effect, 
this  response  was  made  by  8^.9$  of  the  elementary  and  78.1$  of  the 
secondary  teachers.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  secondary  teachers  felt 
there  was  too  little  supervision  as  compared  to  nine  percent  of  the 
elementary  teachers.  That  there  was  too  much  supervision  was  the 
opinion  of  9.3$  of  the  elementary  and  k.8%  of  the  secondary  teacher 
respondents.  The  median  ratings  of  supervision  provided  in  the  right 
amount  xrere  1.97  for  elementary  and  1,63  for  secondary  teachers j  those 
of  too  little  supervision  were  3,0H  for  elementary  and  3.11  for  secon¬ 
dary  teachers.  Within  each  group  the  differences  observed  between  the 
medians  of  the  right  amount  and  too  little  supervision  were  found  to 
be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Comparing  the  respondents  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  qual¬ 
ifications,  it  appeared  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  least  qualified 
teachers  judged  the  amount  of  supervision  to  be  about  right:  8  Ip,  7% 
as  compared  to  78.9%  and  83.3%  of  the  average  and  most  qualified 
teachers.  The  former  also  expressed  greater  satisfaction  with  this 
situation:  their  median  rating  was  1.9l  compared  to  medians  of  1,62 
and  l,6l  for  average  and  least  qualified  teachers.  The  most  qualified 
teachers  provided  the  largest  percentage  of  responses  indicating  too 
little  supervision:  19*8%  as  compared  to  11.6$  of  the  average  and 
9.9%  of  the  least  qualified  teachers.  Responses  indicating  too  much 
supervision  were  made  by  8.2$  of  the  least  qualified,  H,9$  of  the 
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average  and  5.3$  of  the  most  qualified  respondents* 

The  median  ratings  of  too  much  and  too  little  supervision  were 
valid  only  for  the  teachers  with  average  qualifications  ;  their  medians 
were  2.71  and  3*07*  However,  the  distribution  of  responses  of  most 
and  least  qualified  teachers  along  the  rating  scale  indicated  a  positive 
relationship  between  dissatisfaction  and  too  much  or  too  little  super- 
vision.  In  the  case  of  teachers  with  average  qualifications  the 
differences  between  the  medians  of  the  right  amount  and  too  little 
supervision  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  ,001  level. 

Among  less  experienced  teachers,  85.3$  felt  that  the  amount  of 
supervision  provided  was  about  right,  9,2%  said  it  was  too  little  and 
U.6$  said  it  was  too  much.  The  same  responses  were  made  by  respec¬ 
tively  82/i,  11.9$  and  5.7$  of  the  more  experienced  teachers.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  median  ratings  showed  that  a  right  amount  of  supervision 
added  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  less  experienced  than  more  experienced 
teachers  but  that  too  little  or  too  much  supervision  contributed  less 
to  their  dissatisfaction.  The  median  ratings  of  the  right  amount,  too 
much  and  too  little  supervision  were,  for  less  experienced  teachers, 
1*53,  2.50  and  3.035  for  more  experienced  teachers,  1.62,  2 ,9k  and 
3.13.  The  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  the  right  amount 
and  too  little  supervision  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001 
level  for  both  groups  of  teacher  respondents. 

Throughout  this  description  it  has  appeared  that  generally 
speaking,  teachers  estimated  the  amount  of  supervision  provided  to  be 
about  right.  Although  this  did  not  contribute  greatly,  it  did  add 
something  to  their  satisfaction.  More  teachers  complained  of  too  little 
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tnan  of  too  much  supervision  and.  too  litole  supervision  contributed 
more  to  dissatisfaction  than  too  much  supervision* 

file  amount  of  supervision  provided  was  qualified  as  about 
right  by  a  larger  percentage  of  women  than  men,  of  elementary  than 
secondary,  of  least  qualified  than  average  or  most  qualified  and  of 
less  experienced  than  more  experienced  respondents.  All  groups  of 
respondents  indicated  that  too  little  supervision  was  more  dissatis¬ 
fying  than  too  much  and  of  all  groups,  women  were  the  most  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  supervision  they  felt  to  be  about  right. 

V.  VALUE  OF  THE  SUPERVISION  PROVIDED 

item  11  of  the  check  list  was  concerned  with  an  evaluation  of 
the  kind  of  supervision  provided  by  inspectors,  supervisors,  and 
principals.  Table  XV,  pages  lll].-ll3 ,  illustrates  the  responses  given 
by  four  hundred  and  sixty- three  teachers. 

Of  the  total  number  of  respondents,  53. 1%  said  the  supervision 
was  of  some  value,  and  IfL.U/o  said  it  was  dynamic  and  stimulating,  3*7 % 
thought  it  was  of  no  value  and  1.7$  said  it  constituted  an  annoying 
interference  with  their  work.  Dynamic  supervision  received  a  median 
rating  of  1.06  which  meant  that  such  supervision  contributed  greatly 
to  satisfaction.  When  supervision  was  considered  to  be  of  some  value 
it  was  said  to  add  something  to  satisfaction  as  indicated  by  a  median 
rating  of  1.96.  Respondents  who  saw  no  value  to  the  supervision 
indicated  that  it  contributed  somewhat  to  their  satisfaction  (median 
3.20),  and  the  few  teachers  who  considered  supervision  as  an  interference. 
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rated  it  as  contributing  greatly  to  dissatisfaction.  The  differences 
between  the  ratings  of  dynamic  and  valueless  supervision  were  found 
to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Men  and  women  responded  more  frequently  to  valuable  than  to 
dynamic  supervision  but  more  women  than  men  said  that  supervision  was 
dynamic.  In  effect,  31.6%  of  the  men  compared  to  bb.2%  of  the  women 
said  it  was  dynamic  and  $6. 1%  compared  to  51.1$  said  it  was  of  some 
value.  Supervision  was  considered  to  be  of  little  value  or  interfering 
by  respectively  U.2%  and  2.1%  of  the  men  compared  to  3.3%  and  l.k%  of 
the  women.  The  median  ratings  given  by  men  to  dynamic  and  valuable 
supervision  were  1,09  and  1.995  those  given  by  women  to  the  same 
responses  were  1.16  and  1.93.  The  medians  of  the  other  two  responses 
were  not  reported  because  of  limited  numbers. 

The  responses  of  elementary  teachers  concerning  the  value  of 
supervision  were  distributed  as  follows:  dynamic,  ljl%;  of  some  value, 
$3%;  of  little  value,  3.1%;  interfering,  1,9%.  The  percentages  of 
responses  of  secondary  teachers  were  in  the  same  order:  U.2 • 7%}  %0 . 5%, 
5.8%  and  1%.  Dynamic  supervision  received  ratings  of  1.0?  and  l.OU 
from  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  respectively;  supervision  of 
some  value  received  ratings  of  1.9U  and  2.02.  The  chi-square  test  was 
applied  to  the  medians  of  elementary  teachers  for  supervision  which 
was  dynamic  or  of  little  value  (1.07  and  3.11)  and  a  P.01  level  of 
significance  of  the  differences  was  found. 

Hone  of  the  most  qualified  respondents  said  that  supervision 
constituted  an  annoying  interference;  this  response  was  made  by  1.2% 
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of  the  teachers  with  average  and  U.7#  of  those  with  lowest  qualifi¬ 
cations.  At  the  same  time,  a  relatively  small  percentage  {11%)  of 
most  qualified  respondents  felt  that  the  supervision  provided  was  dynamic 
and  stimulating  compared  to  I4 3,6%  and  I4.O#  respectively  of  the  other 
two  groups  of  respondents*  Supervision  was  considered  to  be  of  some 
value  by  80.9#  of  the  most  qualifL  ed,  51#  of  the  average  and  52.9#  of 
the  least  qualified  teachers.  Median  ratings  were  available  for  all 
groups  in  one  response  only,  i.e.,  supervision  of  some  value;  these 
medians  were  2.00,  1.95  and  1.9U.  The  statistical  test  applied  to  the 
medians  of  dynamic  and  valueless  supervision  for  respondents  with 
average  qualifications  indicated  that  the  differences  observed  were 
significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Of  the  less  experienced  teachers,  39*7%  said  that  supervision 
was  dynamic,  55*6#  said  it  was  of  some  value,  and  U.7#  said  it  was  of 
no  value  or  interfering.  The  percentages  of  the  responses  of  teachers 
who  had  longer  experience  were  in  the  same  order,  h3*3%>  56.  U#  and 
5.3#.  The  median  ratings  available  only  for  dynamic  and  valuable 
supervision  were  1.08  and  1.95  for  less  experienced  and  1.05  and  1.95 
for  more  experienced  teacher  respondents. 

Any  generalizations  from  these  data  are  questionable.  However, 
it  can  be  noted  that  over  ninety  percent  of  all  respondents  felt  that 
the  supervision  provided  was  either  stimulating  and  dynamic  or  of 
some  value.  The  chi-square  test  (or  in  the  cases  of  sub-groups, 
indivicual  ratings, )  indicated  a  positive  relationship  between  good 
supervision  and  satisfaction. 
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TABLE  XV 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
SUPERVISION  PROVIDED,  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
value  of 
supervision 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

4 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

dynamic 

163 

20 

1 

8 

192 

hl.4 

1.06 

of  some  value 

35 

18U 

lit 

5 

8 

246 

53.1 

1.96 

of  no  value 

1 

10 

5 

1 

17 

3.7 

3.20 

interfering 

2 

6 

8 

1.7 

MEN 

dynamic 

61 

7 

1 

2 

71 

37.6 

1.07 

of  some  value 

13 

81 

9 

2 

1 

106 

56.1 

1.99 

of  no  value 

3 

h 

1 

8 

4.2 

interfering 

2 

2 

4 

2.1 

WOMEN 

dynamic 

102 

13 

6 

121 

41k  2 

1,16 

of  some  value 

22 

103 

5 

3 

7 

140 

5i.l 

1.93 

of  no  value 

1 

7 

1 

9 

3.3 

interfering 

4 

4 

1.4 

elementary 

.01 

dynamic 

122 

17 

1 

7 

1M 

4i.o 

1.07 

of  some  value 

31 

lit 3 

8 

5 

7 

19k 

55.o 

1.94 

of  no  value 

9 

2 

11 

3.1 

3.11 

interfering 

2 

5 

7 

1.9 

SECONDARY 

dynamic 

hO 

3 

1 

44 

42.7 

1.04 

of  some  value 

h 

hi 

6 

1 

52 

5o.5 

2.02 

of  no  value 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

5.8 

interfering 

1 

l 

1.0 

♦Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
the  responses  •dynamic*  and  'of  no  value* • 
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TABLE  XV  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
value  of 
supervisor 

Satisfaction  Rating 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

.... 

2 

3 

it  None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

dynamic 

7 

1 

8 

17*0 

of  some  value 

3 

22 

2 

1 

28 

80.9 

2.00 

of  no  value 

1 

1 

2.1 

interfering 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

dynamic 

123 

18 

1 

it 

1U6 

ii3.6 

1.08 

of  some  value 

25 

127 

9 

it 

6 

171 

51.0 

1.95 

of  no  value 

1 

9 

it 

lit 

it.  2 

3.17 

Interfering 

it 

it 

1.2 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

dynamic 

29 

1 

it 

3lt 

ilO.O 

1.02 

of  some  value 

7 

3U 

3 

1 

it5 

52.9 

1.9U 

of  no  value 

1 

1 

2 

2.it 

interfering 

2 

2 

it 

it. 7 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

dynamic 

72 

10 

1 

2 

35 

39.7 

1,08 

of  some  value 

15 

95 

5 

2 

2 

119 

55.6 

1.95 

of  no  value 

1 

it 

3 

8 

3.8 

interfering 

2 

2 

0.9 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

dynamic 

91 

9 

6 

106 

U3.3 

1.05 

of  some  value 

20 

88 

9 

3 

6 

126 

5o.it 

1.95 

of  no  value 

6 

2 

1 

9 

3.7 

interfering 

1 

3 

it 

1.6 
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VI.  TEACHER  PREFERENCES  CONCERNING  LEADERSHIP 

Four  items  of  the  check  list  referred  to  teacher  preferences 
with  regard  to  lay  and  religious  principals  and  to  certain  character¬ 
istics  of  leader ship. 

The  first  of  these  items  (number  13 )  was  concerned  with  the 
status  of  the  principal.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-three  teachers 
responded.  Of  these,  hk%  stated  that  they  preferred  teaching  under  a 
religious  principal,  56$  stated  that  they  preferred  a  layman.  Median 
ratings  of  1.28  and  1.21  indicated  an  equivalent  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  both  situations  and  the  differences  between  ratings  were  not 
statistically  significant.  These  data  are  reported  in  Table  X7I, 
pages  118-119, 

Eighty  percent  of  the  men  teachers  preferred  a  layman  as  a 
principal  and  they  expressed  greater  satisfaction  than  those  who  said 
they  preferred  a  religious;  their  median  rating  was  1.18  compared  to 
1.6l  for  the  latter  group.  The  differences  between  medians  were 
significant  at  the  .05  level  and,  therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was 
accepted.  Sixty  percent  of  the  women  preferred  a  religious  to  a  lay¬ 
man  as  their  principal.  There  were  however  no  significant  differences 
between  the  medians  1.22  and  1,26 0 

Elementary  teachers  were  less  unanimous  than  secondary  teachers 
in  indicating  their  preference  for  a  layman.  Of  the  former,  U8$  pre¬ 
ferred  a  religious  and  52$  preferred  a  layman.  Of  the  latter,  29*5$ 
preferred  a  religious  and  70.5$  preferred,  a  layman.  The  median  ratings 
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of  elementary  teachers  were  1.31  and  1.22;  those  of  secondary  teachers 
were  1.14  and  1.20.  In  neither  case  were  the  differences  between 
medians  found  statistically  significant. 

a  classification  of  responses  on  the  basis  of  teacher  qualifi¬ 
cations  revealed  preferences  for  the  principalship  of  a  layman  in 
the  following  proportions:  of  respondents  with  highest  qualifications, 
77.4/o  as  opposed  to  22.6%;  of  respondents  with  average  qualifications, 
52.4$  as  opposed  to  47.6%;  of  respondents  with  lowest  qualifications, 
61%  as  opposed  to  39%.  The  median  ratings  of  satisfaction  given  by 
the  three  categories  of  respondents  were  respectively  1.00,  1.32  and 
1.28  for  a  religious  principal;  1.13,  1.25  and  1.16  for  a  layman.  No 
significant  differences  between  medians  were  found. 

Of  the  teachers  with  five  years  of  experience  or  less,  49.5% 
expressed  preferences  for  a  religious,  50,5%  expressed  preferences  for 
a  layman  as  principal.  The  more  experienced  teachers  responded  in  a 
proportion  of  61.3%  to  36.7%  in  favor  of  the  principalship  of  a  layman. 
The  median  ratings  of  more  and  less  experienced  respondents  were 
similar:  for  a  religious,  1.28  and  1.29;  for  a  layman,  1.21  and  1.22. 
Again,  the  differences  between  medians  were  not  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  status  of  the  principal 
could  not  be  legitimately  considered  as  a  factor  of  satisfaction  in 
the  sample  selected  for  this  study.  Little  over  half  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  indicated  a  preference  for  a  layman  and  the  median  ratings  of 
the  total  population  as  well  as  those  of  the  different  groups  of 
respondents  indicated  satisfaction  with  either  situation. 
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TABLE  XVT 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  STATUS  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 
SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
status  of 
principal 

Satisfaction 

Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

median 

Rating 

P.+ 

ALL 

not 

RESPONDENTS 

signi- 

religious 

111 

62 

1 

12 

186 

lUi.O 

1.28 

ficant 

lay 

163 

59 

5 

5 

h 

237 

56.0 

1.21 

HEN 

.05 

religious 

15 

18 

l 

3k 

20.0 

1.61 

lay 

98 

29 

3 

3 

3 

136 

80.0 

1.18 

not 

WOMEN 

signi- 

religious 

96 

bh 

12 

152 

60.1 

1.22 

ficant 

lay 

65 

30 

2 

2 

2 

101 

39.9 

1.26 

not 

ELEMENTARY 

signi- 

religious 

90 

5U 

1 

12 

157 

P.0 

1.31 

ficant 

lay 

11 6 

h3 

h 

3 

,  U 

170 

52.0 

1.22 

not 

SECONDARY 

signi- 

religious 

a 

7 

28 

29.5 

1.1U 

ficant 

lay 

U7 

16 

i 

2 

1 

67 

70.5 

1.20 

i 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians. 
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TABLE  XVI  (Continued) 


Categories  of 

Total 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Rating 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

status  of 

Median 

principal 

1 

2 

3 

Ij.  None 

Number  Percent 

Rating  P. 

1  1  1 

QUALIFICATIONS 

not 

(Highest) 

signi- 

religious 

7 

7 

22.6 

1.00 

ficant 

lay 

19 

1 

2k 

77.4 

1.13 

QUALIFICATIONS 

not 

(Average ) 

85 

53 

8 

1U7 

47.6 

signi- 

religious 

1 

1.32 

ficant 

lay 

107 

hk 

k 

5 

2 

162 

52.4 

1.25 

QUALIFICATIONS 

not 

(Lo-west) 

18 

1.28 

signi- 

religious 

9 

3 

30 

39.0 

ficant 

lay 

35 

9 

3 

M 

61.0 

1.16 

EXPERIENCE 

not 

(1  to  5  years) 

signi- 

religious 

61 

32 

5 

98 

49.5 

1.28 

ficant 

lay 

70 

2k 

3 

1 

2 

100 

50.5 

1.21 

EXPERIENCE 

not 

(6  years  +) 

86 

38.7 

signi- 

religious 

50 

29 

7 

1.29 

ficant 

lay 

93 

3k 

2 

k 

3 

136 

1 

61.3 

1.22 

_ 

n 
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The  only  group  of  teachers  who  indicated  a  preference  for  a 
religious  principal  were  the  women.  Men,  secondary,  most  qualified 
and  more  experienced  respondents  showed  a  strong  preference  for  a 
layman.  Women,  elementary,  less  experienced  and  average  and  least 
qualified  respondents  were  almost  equally  divided  on  this  question. 

Items  lU,  1$  and  16  had  been  included  in  the  check  list  of 
factors  productive  of  satisfaction  in  teaching  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
some  indication  of  the  kind  of  leadership  preferred  by  teachers.  The 
description  of  these  data  will  be  limited  to  the  responses  of  the 
total  population  of  respondents  because  of  the  great  similarity 
between  the  responses  of  each  sub-group  and  those  of  the  total  sample. 
The  very  few  exceptions  will  be  noted  in  the  text.  Table  XVII,  page 
123,  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  responses  of  the  total 
population  to  the  three  items  under  consideration  with  the  median 
ratings  of  satisfaction  of  each  characteristic  of  leadership. + 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-three  teachers  indicated  their  prefer¬ 
ences  for  leadership  which  eriphasizes  advice  and  help  or  control  and 
evaluation.  Ninety-three  percent  of  these  respondents  showed  a 
preference  for  the  first  type  and  indicated  by  a  median  rating  of  1.07 
that  it  contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  The  other  respon¬ 
dents,  preferred  leadership  that  controls  and  evaluates  and  said 
that  it  added  something  to  their  satisfaction;  their  median  rating 
was  1.66.  The  differences  observed  between  medians  were  found  to  be 


+The  responses  of  teachers  by  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience  are  illustrated  in  Appendix  G. 
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significant  at  the  .01  level  and  therefore  leadershjp  that  advises 
and  helps  was  accepted  as  a  factor  of  satisfaction.  No  notable  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  total  sample  emerged  from  the  responses  of  the  sub¬ 
groups  of  respondents. 

A  choice  between  leadership  that  points  ip  achievements  and 
one  that  points  ip  deficiencies  was  made  by  393  respondents.  Of  these, 
hl.1%  said  they  preferred  to  be  told  of  their  achievements,  f?2.9% 
preferred  to  be  told  of  their  deficiencies.  The  median  rating  of  the 
first  response  was  1.26;  that  of  the  second  response  was  1.3U.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  between  these  medians. 

A  comparison  of  the  responses  of  the  different  categories  of 
teachers  showed  a  consistent  preference  for  leadership  that  points  up 
achievements.  One  exception  occurred  in  the  case  of  secondary  teachers 
of  whom  6Ij..8$  preferred  a  leadership  that  points  ip  deficiencies  rather 
than  achievements.  However,  this  response  received  a  median  rating  of 
1,21  compared  to  a  rating  of  1.0$  for  leadership  that  emphasizes 
achievements . 

Close  leadership  was  preferred  by  52.3$  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  seven  respondents  and  received  a  median  rating  of  1.29.  Distant 
or  removed  leadership  was  preferred  by  the  remainder  i|7.2$  and  was 
given  a  median  rating  of  l,h3.  There  was  no  statistical  significance 
to  the  differences  between  these  medians.  The  percentages  of  responses 
and  the  median  ratings  of  the  sub-groups  were  highly  similar  to  those 
of  the  total  sample  with  one  exception:  the  most  highly  qualified, 
teachers  who  were  divided  evenly  in  the  choice  of  close  or  distant 
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leadership.  The  median  rating  given  by  5C$>  of  these  respondents  to 
close  leadership  was  1.69;  the  median  rating  given  by  the  other  5C#o 
to  distant  leadership  was  1.16.  These  were  the  hi^iest  and  lowest 
median  ratings  for  these  responses  of  any  given  by  other  sub-groups 
of  teachers. 

Before  attempting  to  make  any  generalizations  from  these  data 
it  might  be  advisable  to  express  doubt  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
the  statements  by  the  respondents.  Did  they  describe  by  their  res- 
ponses  situations  which  they  felt  existed  in  fact  or  did  they  really 
express  preferences?  The  data  do  not  provide  any  answer  to  this 
question.  With  this  limitation  in  mind,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
teachers  who  responded  showed  a  strong  preference  for  leadership  that 
advises  and  helps  rather  than  one  that  controls  and  evaluates.  They 
also  expressed  a  slight  preference  for  leadership  that  emphasizes  de¬ 
ficiencies  rather  than  achievements  and  leadership  that  is  close 
rather  than  distant. 

Leadership  that  advises  and  helps,  points  up  achievements  and 
is  close  was  given  higher  ratings.  However,  the  characteristics 
that  opposed  the  ones  just  listed  received  ratings  which  were  also 
an  expression  of  satisfaction.  No  significant  differences  were  found 
between  any  of  the  median  ratings. 

In  summary,  this  chapter  has  attempted  to  describe  the  teaching 
situation  in  terms  of  the  nature,  the  amount  and  the  value  of  super¬ 
vision  provided  by  inspectors,  supervisors  of  studies  and  school 
principals  and  to  evaluate  the  level  of  satisfaction  experienced  by 
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TABIE  XVII 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  ALL  RESPONDENTS 


Characteristics  of 
Leadership 

Total  Respondents 

Degree  of  Satisfaction 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating 

Level  of 

Significance* 

I  prefer  leadership  that: 

(a)  advises  and  helps 

controls  and  evaluates 

431 

32 

93.1 

6.9 

1.0? 

1.66 

.01 

(b)  points  up  achievements 
points  up  deficiencies 

185 

208 

47.1 

52.9 

1.26 

1.34 

not  significant 

ic)  is  close 
is  distant 

241 

216 

52.8 

47.2 

1.29 

1.43 

not  significant 

"Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians. 


teachers  with  that  supervision.  There  was  included  also  a  discussion  of 
teacher  preferences  for  a  lay  or  religious  principal  and  for  certain 
types  of  leadership. 

In  the  following  chapter  will  be  reported  the  descriptions 
and  evaluations  made  by  teacher  respondents  of  various  forms  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  of  professional  activities. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


REGULATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  SATISFACTION 

This  chapter  will  involve  a  description  of  the  data  provided 
by  the  respondents  concerning  the  clarity  and  attainability  of  the 
aims  and  objectives  proposed  in  the  Course  of  Studies  and  of  the 
directives  given  by  supervisors  and  principals;  concerning  the  freedom 
allowed  teachers  in  the  choice  of  teaching  methods;  concerning  also 
the  value  of  the  monthly  distribution  of  subject  matter  and  of  uniform 
testing. 

I.  AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDIES 

The  aims  and  objectives  proposed  in  the  Course  of  Studies  will 
be  considered  firstly  under  the  aspect  of  clarity  and  secondly,  under 
that  of  their  attainability. 

Clarity.  Item  17  referred  to  the  clarity  of  aims  and  objec¬ 
tives.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  teachers  responded.  Of  these, 
62.3%  indicated  that  the  aims  and  objectives  tare  clearly  defined, 

37.6%  said  they  were  vague.  The  median  rating  clearly  defined  aims 
was  1.30;  otherwise,  it  was  2.95*  Tested  statistically,  the  differen¬ 
ces  between  the  two  medians  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001 
level.  It  was  therefore  indicated  that  clearly  defined  aims  and 
objectives  contributed  greatly  to  satisfaction  and  vaguely  defined  aims 
and  objectives  contributed  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction.  The  data  are 
illustrated  in  Table  XVIII,  pages  125-126. 
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TABLE  mu 


VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  CLARITY  OF  AIMS 
AND  OBJECTIVES  DEFINED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDIES,  IN 
RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF 
TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
clarity  of 
aims 

— - - 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

tfedian 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

clear 

179 

96 

7 

3 

10 

295 

62.3 

1.30 

vague 

10 

28 

97 

29 

8 

172 

37.6 

2.95 

MEN 

.001 

clear 

58 

hk 

6 

1 

1 

no 

57.6 

1  .hk 

vague 

3 

13 

39 

23 

3 

81 

t£.U 

3.09 

WOMEN 

.001 

clear 

121 

52 

1 

2 

9 

185 

67.0 

1.23 

vague 

7 

15 

58 

6 

5 

91 

33.0 

2.86 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

clear 

161 

67 

6 

2 

9 

2U5 

70.6 

1.27 

vague 

7 

21 

68 

3 

3 

102 

29. U 

2.81 

SECONDARY 

■ 

.001 

clear 

18 

19 

1 

1 

1 

ho 

36.7 

1.61 

vague 

3 

7 

28 

26 

5 

69 

63.3 

3.29 

; 

+ level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians. 
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TABLE  XVIII  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
clarity  of 
aims 

Satisfaction  Rating 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

.  .  . 

2 

3 

1;  None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest ) 

.01 

clear 

11 

8 

1 

20 

52.6 

1.10. 

vague 

7 

8 

3 

18 

U7.U 

2.75 

QUALIFICATIONS 

,001 

(Average ) 

clear 

13U 

73 

5 

2 

7 

221 

65.2 

1.30 

vague 

9 

13 

72 

19 

5 

118 

3U.8 

2.98 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lo'west ) 

.001 

clear 

32 

15 

1 

1 

2 

51 

60.7 

1.27 

vague 

1 

7 

16 

7 

2 

53 

39.3 

2.97 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

clear 

82 

U8 

h 

1 

h 

139 

63.5 

1.32 

vague 

5 

16 

5o 

5 

h 

80 

36.5 

2.8U 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

clear 

97 

h7 

3 

2 

6 

i$S 

63.3 

1.27 

vague 

5 

12 

U6 

23 

h 

90 

fc= 

36.7 

3.17 

L  rrr.  rrv: 
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A  comparison  of  the  responses  of  men  and  women  showed  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  women  thought  the  aims  and  objectives  were  clearly 
defined,  i.e.,  67 >  of  the  women  compared  to  57*6>  of  the  men.  Median 
ratings  of  1.23  and  2.86  given  by  women  corpared  to  median  ratings  of 
l.HU  and  3.09  given  by  men  indicated  that  the  former  derived  more 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  aims  and  objectives  were  clearly 
defined  but  also  less  dissatisfaction  when  these  aims  were  vaguely 
stated. 

Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  differed  greatly  in  their 
responses.  Seventy  percent  of  the  elementary  conpared  to  36.7%  of 
the  secondary  teachers  said  that  the  Course  of  Studies  contained 
clearly  defined  aims  and  objectives,  29. h%  of  the  elementary  conpared 
to  63.3%  of  the  secondary  teachers  said  the  aims  and  objectives  were 
vague.  The  median  ratings  given  these  responses  xfere  indicative  of  a 
lesser  degree  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  secondary  teachers.  In 
effect,  the  median  ratings  given  by  elementary  teachers  were  1.27  for 
clearly  defined  and  2.81  for  vague  aims  and  objectives ;  the  median 
ratings  of  secondary  teachers  for  the  same  responses  were  1.6l  and 
3.29. 

Respondents  who  had  highest  qualifications  less  frequently 
described  the  aims  and  objectives  as  clearly  defined  than  the  respon¬ 
dents  who  had  average  or  lowest  qualifications.  In  effect,  52.6%  of 
the  former  selected  this  response  in  comparison  to  65.2%  and  60.7% 
of  the  latter  groups.  The  median  ratings  of  most  qualified  respondents 
however,  indicated  less  satisfaction  with  clearly  defined,  less 
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dissatisfaction  with  vague  aims  and  directives.  The  median  ratings 
were  l.Ijl  and  2.75>  for  respondents  with  highest  qualifications  and 
were  found  significantly  different  (P.Ol).  The  median  ratings  of 
respondents  with  average  qualifications  were  1.30  and  2.985  those  of 
respondents  with  lowest  qualifications  were  1*27  and  2.97*  In  Id  th 
cases,  differences  between  medians  were  sg  nificant  at  the  .001  level# 

Sixty-three  percent  of  both  less  experienced  and  more 
experienced  respondents  said  that  the  aims  and  objectives  were  clearly 
defined  rather  than  vague.  Median  ratings  of  1.32  and  2.8U  given  by 
the  former  compared  to  median  ratings  of  1.27  and  3.17  given  by  the 
latter  revealed  that  teachers  with  longer  experience  attached  some¬ 
what  greater  importance  to  the  definition  of  aims  and  objectives  than 
respondents  with  less  experience.  A  P.001  level  of  significance  was 
found  to  the  differences  observed  between  medians  within  each  group 
of  respondents. 

To  summarize,  it  might  be  said  that  the  clarity  of  the  aims 
and  objectives  formulated  in  the  Course  of  Studies  was  a  contributing 
factor  to  teacher  satisfaction.  Such  clarity  was  recognized  more 
frequently  by  women  than  men,  by  elementary  than  secondary  teachers, 
by  respondents  with  average  qualifications  than  respondents  with 
highest  and  lowest  qualifications 5  no  differences  were  observed  due 
to  length  of  teaching  experience.  As  a  factor  of  satisfaction  or 

dissatisfaction,  clarity  of  aims  and  objectives  appeared  to  contri¬ 
bute  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  women,  elementary,  least  qualified 
and  more  experienced  teachers 5  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  men,  secondary. 
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average  and  most  qualified,  and  more  experienced  respondents. 

Attainability  of  aims  and  objectives  proposed  by  the  Course  of 
Studies.  Item  18  attempted  to  discover  whether  teachers  thought  the 
aims  were  attainable,  difficult  or  inpossible  to  attain.  Responses  were 
made  by  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  teachers.  Table  XIX,  pages  131-132, 
illustrates  the  distribution  of  their  responses. 

Of  the  total  population,  56. 95  indicated  that  the  aims  and 
objectives  were  impossible  to  attain,  3.8$  said  they  were  difficult  to 
attain  and  39.25  said  they  were  easily  attainable.  The  median  ratings 
given  these  responses  were  for  objectives  which  were  attainable,  1.20; 
difficult  to  attain,  3.9Uj  inpossible  to  attain,  2.87.  These  medians 
indicated  that  aims  and  objectives  considered  as  easily  attainable 
contributed  greatly  to  satisfaction.;  considered  as  difficult,  they 
contributed  greatly  to  dissatisfaction;  considered  as  inpossible  to  at¬ 
tain,  they  were  said  to  contribute  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction.  The 
differences  between  the  medians  of  attainable  and  unattainable  aims  and 
objectives  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  ,001  level  of  confidence. 

The  same  pattern  of  responses  and  ratings  was  observed  among 
all  respondents  grouped  according  to  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  "Within  all  groups,  the  differences  between  the 
medians  of  attainable  and  unattainable  ad-ms  and  objectives  were  found 
to  be  highly  significant  (P.001). 

Certain  deviations  from  the  general  pattern  were  noted.  More 
men  than  women  stated  that  the  aims  and  objectives  were  impossible  to 
attain:  6U.25  of  the  former  as  compared  to  51.85  c£  the  latter; 
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similarly,  6.3$  of  the  men  as  compared  to  2.2$  of  the  women  thought 
they  were  difficult  to  attain.  Only  29.9%  of  the  men  and  1*6$  of  the 
women  thought  they  were  easy  to  attain.  The  median  ratings  of  men  and 
women  were  similar,  that  is,  for  easily  attainable  aims,  1.23  and  1.28$ 
for  unattainable  aims,  2.86  and  2.87. 

Fewer  secondary  than  elementary  teachers  reported  that  aims 
and  objectives  were  easy  to  attain:  21.7$  as  corrpared  to  bh.2%,  Among 
the  secondary  teacher  respondents,  67.9$  said  aims  and  objectives  were 
impossible  to  attain,  10.1$  said  they  were  difficult.  The  same  responses 
were  made  by  53.8$  and  2$  of  the  elementary  teachers.  A  comparison  of 
their  median  ratings  showed  less  satisfaction  with  easily  attainable 
aims  and  more  dissatisfaction  with  unattainable  aims  among  secondary 
than  among  elementary  teachers;  the  medians  were  respectively  1.38  and 
1.18,  3.00  and  2.82. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  respondents  with  highest  qualifications 
felt  that  the  aims  and  objectives  proposed  in  the  Course  of  Studies 
were  impossible  to  attain,  in  effect,  such  was  the  opinion  of  71$  of 
this  group  as  compared  to  5H.6$  of  the  respondents  with  average,  and 
60.3$  of  those  with  least  qualifications.  Aims  and  objectives  were 
considered  as  easy  to  attain  by  respectively  23.7$,  I|1.5$  and  36.1$  of 
the  respondents  grouped  in  decreasing  order  of  qualifications.  Median 
ratings  given  attainable  aims  and  objectives  were  1.2$  (approximately), 
1.22  and  l.lU;  the  ratings  given  to  aims  impossible  to  attain  were  2.80, 
288  and  2.85. 
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TABLE  XIX 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  ATTAINABILITY  OF  AIMS 
AND  OBJECTIVES  PROPOSED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDIES,  IN 
RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF 
TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
attainability 
of  aims 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating 

P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

impossible 

17 

51 

167 

2h 

5 

26U 

56.9 

2.87 

difficult 

2 

16 

18 

3.8 

3.9lt 

attainable 

123 

lt7 

2 

1 

9 

182 

39.2 

1.20 

MEN 

.001 

imoossible 

8 

26 

73 

lit 

1 

122 

6U.2 

2.86 

difficult 

2 

10 

12 

6.3 

3.90 

attainable 

36 

16 

1 

1 

2 

56 

29.5 

1.25 

WOMEN 

.001 

inpossible 

9 

25 

9h 

10 

It 

1U2 

51.8 

2.87 

difficult 

6 

6 

2.2 

attainable 

87 

31 

1 

7 

126 

U6.0 

1.28 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

inpossible 

lit 

ItO 

12U 

10 

It 

192 

53.8 

2.82 

difficult 

2 

5 

7 

2.0 

attainable 

no 

39 

1 

8 

158 

lilt  .2 

1.18 

SECONDARY 

.001 

impossible 

3 

11 

h3 

lit 

1 

72 

<S7.9 

U.00 

difficult 

n 

11 

10. U 

U.oo 

attainable 

13 

8 

1 

i 

23 

21.7 

1.38 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
the  responses  •attainable*  and  •impossible  to  attain *. 
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TABLE  XIX  (Continued ) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
attainability 
of  aims 

Satisfaction 

Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

inpossible 

2 

7 

15 

3 

27 

71.0 

2.80 

difficult 

1 

1 

2 

5.3 

attainable 

6 

3 

9 

23.7 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

inpossible 

lit 

29 

123 

lit 

k 

181t 

5U.6 

2.88 

difficult 

1 

12 

13 

3.9 

3.96 

attainable 

93 

39 

2 

6 

lliO 

la.? 

1.22 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lo-west) 

.001 

inpossible 

1 

lit 

27 

7 

1 

50 

60.3 

2.85 

difficult 

3 

3 

3.6 

attainable 

22 

5 

1 

2 

30 

36.1 

l.llt 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

inpossible 

11 

22 

8U 

11 

3 

131 

6o.l 

2.87 

difficult 

1 

5 

6 

2.8 

attainable 

5o 

27 

2 

2 

81 

37.1 

1.29 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

inpossible 

6 

29 

do 

13 

2 

130 

55.1 

2.86 

difficult 

1 

11 

12 

5.1 

3.95 

attainable 

73 

20 

1 

7 

9h 

39.8 

l.llt 
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Sixty  percent  of  the  respondents  with  live  years  or  less  of 
teaching  experience  said  that  aims  and  objectives  were  impossible  to 
attain  as  compared  to  55,1%  of  the  respondents  with  more  experience. 
Aims  and  objectives  were  considered  to  be  easily  attainable  by  37,1% 
of  the  former  and  39.8$  of  the  latter  respondents;  they  were  considered 
difficult  to  attain  by  respectively  2,Q%  and  5,1%  of  the  same  groups. 
Aims  and  objectives  which  were  either  difficult  or  inpossible  to  attain 
were  equally  dissatisfying  to  more  and  less  experienced  teachers; 
their  median  ratings  were  2.86  and  3,953  2.87  and  3*90  (approximately). 
Aims  that  were  easy  to  attain  were  more  satisfying  to  teachers  of 
longer  experience;  their  median  rating  was  1.1U  as  eorpared  to  1.2 9 
for  less  experienced  teachers. 

In  summary,  among  all  respondents,  women,  elementary  teachers 
and  teachers  with  average  qualifications  responded  most  frequently 
that  aims  and  objectives  were  easy  to  attain.  In  comparison,  a  higher 
percentage  of  men,  of  secondary,  of  most  qualified,  of  less  experienced 
teachers  thought  the  aims  and  objectives  were  attainable.  The  median 
ratings  of  all  sub-groups  approximated  2.80  for  unattainable,  3«90 
for  difficult  and  1.20  for  attainable  aims. 

H.  DIRECTIVES  OF  SUPERVISORS 

Precision.  Item  19  referred  to  the  precision  or  vagueness  of 
directives  given  by  supervisors  of  studies.  Four  hundred  and  sixty 
teachers  responded  whose  answers  are  reported  in  Table  XX,  pages  13U- 

135. 
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TABLE  XX 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  PRECISION  OF 
DIRECTIVES  OF  SUPERVISORS,  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
quality  of 
directives 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Ratings  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

precise 

260 

lLjl 

1U 

2 

13 

U30 

93.5 

1.30 

vague 

1 

5 

1.9 

3 

2 

30 

6.5 

2.92 

MEN 

.01 

precise 

107 

57 

9 

1 

5 

179 

9h.2 

1.31 

vague 

2 

7 

2 

11 

5.8 

3.00 

WOMEN 

.001 

precise 

153 

8U 

5 

1 

8 

251 

93.0 

1.29 

vague 

1 

3 

12 

1 

2 

19 

7.0 

2.87 

eiementary 

.001 

precise 

207 

105 

10 

2 

11 

335 

9U.6 

1.29 

vague 

1 

h 

11 

2 

1 

19 

5.H 

2.86 

SECONDARY 

.01 

precise 

53 

36 

U 

2 

95 

90.5 

1.38 

vague 

1 

7 

1 

1 

10 

9.5 

3.00 

♦Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians. 
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TABLE  XX  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
quality  of 
directives 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

precise 

15 

18 

1 

3h 

91.9 

1.61 

vague 

3 

3 

8.1 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average) 

.001 

precise 

190 

101 

13 

1 

9 

31U 

9U.3 

1.30 

vague 

1 

h 

12 

1 

1 

19 

5.7 

2.83 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

precise 

53 

a 

1 

3 

78 

92.9 

1.21 

vague 

3 

2 

1 

6 

7.1 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

precise 

109 

76 

9 

3 

197 

92.5 

1.39 

vague 

2 

11 

1 

2 

16 

7.5 

2.95 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.05 

precise 

11)9 

65 

5 

2 

9 

230 

9U.3 

1.2U 

vague 

1 

3 

8 

2 

» 

1U 

5.7 

— 

2.87 
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An  almost  unanimous  response  was  made  in  favor  of  precise 
directives.  In  effect,  93.5$  of  all  respondents  said  the  directives 
were  precise;  6.5$  said  they  were  vague.  The  median  rating  of  precise 
directives  liras  1.30,  that  of  vague  directives  was  2.92.  Differences 
between  ratings  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level  thus 
indicating  that  precise  directives  from  supervisors  were  a  contribution 
to  satisfaction. 

A  conparison  of  the  sub-groips  of  respondents  showed  that  in 
no  instance  did  less  than  90$  of  the  respondents  say  that  directives 
were  precise.  The  percentages  were  for  men  and  women,  9l;.2$  and  93%; 
for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  9U.6$  and  90.5$;  for  most 
qualified,  average  and  least  qualified  teachers,  91.9$,  9lj..3$  and 
92.9$  for  less  experienced  and  more  experienced  teachers,  92,5$  and 
9U.3$. 

Median  ratings  indicated  the  presence  of  greater  satisfaction 
with  precise  directions  among  women  than  men,  among  elementary  than 
secondary,  among  least  qualified  and  average  than  most  qualified,  and 
among  more  experienced  than  less  experienced  teachers. 

The  differences  between  the  ratings  of  precise  and  vague 
directives  were  significant  at  the  .001  level  for  all  respondents 
as  well  as  for  women,  elementary,  less  experienced  and  teachers  with 
average  qualifications;  they  were  significant  at  the  .01  level  for  men 
and  secondary  teachers.  They  were  not  significant  for  most  qualified, 
least  qualified  and  more  experienced  respondents. 


facility.  After  having  stated,  whether  the  directives  of 
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supervisors  -were  precise  or  vague,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate 
in  response  to  xtem  20  if  tnese  directives  x^ro  easy,  difficult  or 
inpossible  to  follow*  Mour  hundred  and  fifty-nine  teachers  responded. 

The  data  are  reported  in  Table  XXI,  pages  13y~lU0. 

uf  all  respondents,  33,1$  said  that  the  directives  were  impossible 
to  follow,  bO%  said  that  they  were  easy  to  follow  and  less  than  one 
percent  felt  they  were  difficult  to  follow,  (The  latter  respondents 
will  be  disregarded  in  any  further  discussion  of  this  item). 

Respondents  who  said  that  directives  were  impossible  to  follow 
indicated  that  this  situation  contributed  somewhat  to  their  dissatis- 
factionj  those  who  said  that  directives  were  easy  to  follow  said  that 
this  contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  The  median  ratings 
of  these  responses  were  respectively  2.7$  and  1,21  and  the  differences 
were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  ,001  level. 

Thirty-two  percent  of  the  men  as  cor, pared  to  33*7$  of  the  women 
indicated  that  directives  were  impossible  to  follow^  66%  of  the  men 
and  6$ .6%  of  the  women  said  they  were  easy  to  follow.  Median  ratings  of 
2.70  and  1,21;  given  by  men  and  of  2, $3  and  1,20  given  by  women  were 
found  to  be  significantly  different. 

A  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  elementary  than  secondary 
teachers,  thought  that  directives  were  easy  to  follow,  that  is,  6$,b% 
as  compared  to  68 %,  Consequently,  more  elementary  than  secondary 
teachers  thought  they  were  impossible  to  follow,  that  is,  3k%  as  com¬ 
pared  to  30. 1$.  Median  ratings  showed  less  satisfaction  among  secon¬ 
dary  than  elementary  teachers;  these  medians  were  1,25  and  2,85  for 
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secondary,  1.21  and  2.76  for  elementary  teachers.  In  both  cases,  the 
differences  between  median  ratings  were  significant  at  the  .001  lerel. 

The  percentages  of  responses  to  directives  inpossible  to  follow 
were  hi, 2%  for  teachers  with  highest  qualifications,  32,6%  for  teachers 
with  average,  and  27,1%  for  teachers  with  lowest  qualifications. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  least  qualified  respondents  thought  the  direc¬ 
tives  were  easy  to  follow  as  corpared  to  5 0 %  of  the  most  qualified  and 
67.1/0  of  the  average  respondents.  The  median  ratings  given  by  these 
groups  of  respondents  were  very  similar ;  in  decreasing  order  of  quali¬ 
fications,  they  were,  for  directives  easy  to  follow,  1.19,  1.2U  and  1,15; 
for  directives  impossible  to  follow,  2.85,  2.78  and  2.75*  In  all  cases, 
the  differences  between  medians  were  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Of  the  respondents  with  five  years  or  less  of  teaching 
experience,  b-0,5%  said  that  directives  were  inpossible  to  follow  and 
$9,5%  said  they  were  easy  to  follow.  The  same  responses  were  made  by 
27%  and  71,h%  of  the  teachers  with  longer  experience.  The  median 
ratings  of  more  and  of  less  experienced  teachers  were  comparable.  They 
read,  for  directives  easy  to  follow,  1.19  and  1,2k;  for  directives 
impossible  to  follow,  2,72  and  2.82. 

Contraiy  to  the  aims  and  objectives  proposed  in  the  Course  of 
Studies  and  which  the  majority  of  teachers  considered  to  be  unattainable, 
the  directives  of  supervi  sors  were  considered  as  easy  to  follow  by 
two  thirds  of  the  sarple  population.  As  attainable  aims  and  objectives, 
directives  which  were  easy  to  follow  were  rated  as  contributing  greatly 


to  satisfaction, 
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TABLE  XXI 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  FACILITY  OF  THE 
DIRECTIVES  OF  SUPERVISORS,  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
quality  of 
directives 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating 

P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

impossible 

8 

h 2 

87 

12 

3 

152 

33.1 

2.78 

difficult 

2 

2 

h 

0.8 

attainable 

205 

8h 

3 

1 

10 

303 

66.0 

1.21 

MEN 

.001 

impossible 

2 

22 

33 

h 

61 

32.3 

2.70 

difficult 

1 

1 

2 

1.0 

attainable 

83 

39 

1 

3 

126 

66.6 

1.2k 

WOMEN 

.001 

impossible 

6 

20 

5k 

8 

3 

91 

33.7 

2.83 

difficult 

1 

1 

2 

.7 

attainable 

122 

U5 

2 

1 

7 

177 

65.6 

1.20 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

impossible 

8 

3k 

66 

10 

2 

120 

3U.0 

2.76 

difficult 

2 

2 

.6 

attainable 

158 

62 

3 

9 

231 

65.ii 

1.21 

SECONDARY 

- 

.001 

Impossible 

8 

20 

2 

1 

31 

30.1 

2.85 

difficult 

2 

2 

1.9 

attainable 

hi 

22 

1 

1 

70 

68.0 

1.25 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
directives  easy  and  impossible  to  follow# 
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Inter -group  comparisons  showed  that  teachers  with  higher 
qualifications  and  teachers  xri.th  less  experience  reported  more 
frequently  than  other  groups  that  the  supervisors  1  directives  were 
impossible  to  follow.  Secondary,  least  qualified  and  more  experienced 
teachers  responded  more  frequently  that  the  directives  of  supervisors 
were  easy  to  follow.  Median  ratings  for  directives  easy  to  follow 
ranged  from  1,15  to  I.2I4.5  for  directives  impossible  to  follow,  they 
ranged  from  2,70  to  2, <55.  In  all  cases,  the  differences  between  tne 
medians  of  directives  easy  and  inpossible  to  follow  were  significant 
at  the  .001  level. 


III.  DIRECTIVES  OF  PRINCIPALS 

Precision.  Principals  constitute  a  more  direct  and  immediate 
source  of  directives.  To  item  number  21  referring  to  the  precision  or 
vagueness  of  the  directives  given  by  principals,  four  hundred  and  sixty 
teachers  responded. 

As  illustrated  in  Table  XXII,  pages  lli.2-lU3>  79*6$  of  all 
respondents  said  that  directives  were  precise  and  as  such  contributed 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  The  median  rating  of  this  response  was 
1.2U,  The  other  respondents  representing  20. b%  of  the  total  group, 
said  that  directives  were  vague  and  as  such  contributed  somewhat  to 
their  dissatisfaction.  The  median  rating  of  this  last  response  was 
2.95.  The  differences  between  these  two  median  ratings  were  found  to 
be  significant  at  the  .001  level  thus  indicating  a  positive  relation¬ 
ship  between  precise  directives  of  principals  and  teacher  satisfaction. 


TABLE  XXII 


VARYING  DEGRESS  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  PRECISION  OF 
DIRECTIVES  OF  PRINCIPALS,  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
quality  of 
directives 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

nrecise 

238 

102 

11 

1 

111 

366 

79.6 

1.21* 

vague 

6 

20 

14* 

22 

2 

9U 

2o,n 

2.95 

MEN 

.001 

precise 

89 

I ill. 

1 

3 

137 

7U.0 

1.25 

vague 

3 

10 

23 

n 

1 

U8 

26.0 

2.96 

WOKEN 

.001 

precise 

11(9 

58 

10 

i 

11 

229 

83.3 

1.23 

vague 

3 

10 

21 

n 

1 

1*6 

16.7 

2.95 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

* 

nrecise 

176 

83 

9 

i 

12 

281 

79.8 

1.26 

vague 

6 

16 

31* 

in 

1 

71 

20.2 

2.88 

SECONDARY 

.001 

precise 

61 

19 

2 

2 

81* 

78.5 

1.17 

vague 

1* 

10 

8 

1 

23 

• 

21.5 

3.20 

1 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  bet-ween  medians 


TABLE  XXII  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
quality  of 
directives 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

1-fedian 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

precise 

18 

12 

1 

l 

32 

8U.2 

1.39 

vague 

1 

2 

3 

6 

15.8 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

precise 

165 

79 

8 

11 

263 

78.7 

1.26 

vague 

k 

13 

35 

18 

1 

71 

21.3 

3.01 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

.001 

. 

precise 

51 

10 

2 

2 

65 

79.3 

1.12 

vague 

1 

5 

9 

1 

1 

17 

20.7 

2.72 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

precise 

ioU 

59 

h 

1 

8 

176 

80.0 

1.31 

vague 

3 

7 

21 

12 

1 

UU 

20.0 

3.05 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

precise 

13U 

h2 

7 

6 

189 

79.7 

1.18 

vague 

3 

12 

23 

9 

1 

U8 

20.3 

2.87 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  men  compared  to  83.3%  of  the  women 
responded  that  directives  were  precise ;  26%  of  the  men  compared  to 
16.7%  of  the  women  said  they  were  vague.  The  median  ratings  of  each 
response  were  similar  for  men  and  women  and  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  total  population.  Differences  between  medians  were  also  signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  .001  level. 

Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  made  almost  identical  res¬ 
ponses;  79.8%  of  elementary  and  78.5%  of  secondary  teachers  said 
directives  were  precise;  20.2%  of  elementary  and  21.5%  of  secondary 
teachers  said  they  were  vague.  However,  the  ratings  of  secondary 
teachers  were  indicative  of  greater  satisfaction  with  precise  direc¬ 
tives  and  greater  dissatisfaction  with  vague  directives  than  those  of 
elementary  teachers,  A  level  of  significance  of  .001  was  found  to 
the  differences  between  medians. 

Categorizing  the  respondents  on  the  basis  of  qualifications 
showed  little  dissimilarity  with  the  general  pattern  of  responses. 

In  effect  the  percentages  of  responses  to  precise  directives  were; 
for  respondents  with  highest  qualifications,  8U,2%;  for  respondents 
with  average  qualifications,  78.7%;  for  respondents  with  lowest 
qualifications,  79.3%.  The  percentages  of  responses  to  vague 
directives  were  in  the  same  order,  15.8%,  21.3%  and  20.7%.  Respondents 
with  least  qualifications  gave  the  highest  median  rating  to  precise 
directives,  i.e.,  1.12  as  compared  to  1.39  and  1.26;  respondents  with 
average  qualifications  gave  the  lowest  median  rating  to  vague  directives 
i.e.,  3.01  as  compared  to  2.50  and  2.72.  Differences  between  median 
ratings  were  significant  within  all  three  groups  of  respondents  . 
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The  length  of  teaching  experience  did  not  influence  the  res¬ 
ponses  of  teachers  as  to  the  quality  of  the  directives  of  principals. 

In  effect,  80%  of  the  respondents  with  five  years  of  experience  or  less 
and  79*7)6  of  those  with  more  experience  indicated  that  these  directives 
were  precise,  however,  more  experienced  respondents  rated  precise 
directives  more  highly  than  less  experienced  respondents:  their  median 
rating  was  1.18  as  compared  to  1.31.  Vague  directives  contributed 
more  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  less  experienced  than  more  experienced 
teachers:  their  median  ratings  were  3,05  and  2.87.  The  differences 
between  the  median  ratings  of  both  more  and  less  experienced  teachers 
were  significant  at  the  .001  level,, 

In  summary,  the  directives  of  principals  were  qualified  as  pre¬ 
cise  by  almost  80%  of  all  respondents.  The  median  ratings  given 
precise  directives  ranged  from  1.18  to  1.39*  The  median  ratings  given 
vague  directives  ranged  from  2.72  to  3.20.  A  statistical  test  showed 
the  differences  between  median  ratings  within  the  total  population  as 
well  as  the  various  sub-groups  of  teachers  to  be  significant  at  the 
.001  level.  Thus  it  can  be  concluded  that  precise  directives  of  the 
principal  contributed  greatly  to  satisfaction  and  vague  directives 
contributed  somewhat  but  never  greatly  to  satisfaction. 

Facility.  Having  qualified  the  directives  given  by  principals 
as  precise  or  vague,  the  respondents  were  invited  to  indicate  whether 
these  directives  were  easy,  difficult  or  impossible  to  follow.  The 
responses  made  by  four  hundred  and  sixty  teachers  are  reported  in 
Table  XXIII,  pages  1U6-1U7* 
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TABLE  XXIII 


VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  FACILITY  OF 
THE  DIRECTIVES  OF  PRINCIPALS,  IN  RESPONDENTS 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
quality  of 
directives 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

k 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P,+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

easy 

232 

90 

5 

12 

339 

73.7 

1.20 

difficult 

7 

2k 

60 

16 

k 

111 

2U.1 

2.87 

Impossible 

k 

5 

1 

10 

2.1 

3.60 

MEN 

.001 

easy 

92 

38 

1 

3 

13U 

71.6 

1.21 

difficult 

2 

9 

29 

6 

2 

U8 

25.  7 

2.91 

Impossible 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2.7 

WOMEN 

.001 

easy 

lilO 

52 

h 

9 

205 

75.1 

1.20 

difficult 

5 

15 

31 

10 

2 

63 

23.1 

2.8U 

impossible 

2 

3 

5 

1.8 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

easy 

176 

69 

3 

10 

258 

73.1 

1.20 

difficult 

7 

19 

hi 

13 

3 

89 

25.2 

2.67 

impossible 

h 

2 

6 

1.7 

SECONDARY 

.001 

easy 

56 

21 

2 

2 

81 

76.U 

1.21 

difficult 

5 

13 

3 

1 

22 

20.8 

2.92 

impossible 

3 

3 

2.8 

1 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
directives  easy  and  difficult  to  follow# 
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TABLE  XXIH  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
directives  of 
principals 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

.01 

easy 

17 

8 

25 

67.6 

1.23 

difficult 

2 

6 

3 

11 

29.7 

3.08 

inpossible 

1 

1 

2.7 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

easy 

16k 

67 

3 

9 

2U3 

72.8 

1.21 

difficult 

7 

18 

U5 

13 

3 

86 

25.7 

2.87 

inpossible 

2 

3 

5 

1.5 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest ) 

.001 

easy 

H7 

iu 

2 

2 

65 

78.3 

1.17 

difficult 

h 

9 

1 

lk 

16.9 

2.78 

impossible 

2 

1 

1 

h 

U.8 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

easy 

100 

hi 

3 

5 

153 

70.8 

1.25 

difficult 

h 

11 

3h 

8 

3 

60 

27.8 

2.90 

impossible 

1 

2 

3 

1.U 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

easy 

132 

III 

2 

7 

182 

76.2 

1.16 

difficult 

3 

13 

25 

8 

1 

50 

20.9 

2.81j 

impossible 

3 

3 

1 

7 

2.9 

V- 
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Only  two  percent  of  all  respondents  said  these  directives  were 
impossible  to  follow;  73.7%  thought  they  were  easy  to  follow  and  2l|..l% 
said  they  were  difficult  to  follow.  Teachers  who  responded  that 
directives  were  easy  to  follow  indicated  that  it  contributed  greatly 
to  their  satisfaction;  their  median  rating  was  1.20.  Directives  con¬ 
sidered  difficult  to  follow  contributed  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction: 
the  median  rating  of  this  response  was  2.87.  A  median  rating  of  3.60 
was  given  by  respondents  who  said  that  directives  were  impossible  to 
follow  indicating  that  this  contributed  greatly  to  dissatisfaction. 

The  differences  between  the  medians  of  directives  easy  and  difficult 
to  follow  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

A  comparison  of  men  and  women  showed  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  women,  75.1%  as  compared  to  71.6%  considered  the  principal's 
directives  to  be  easy  to  follow.  Directives  were  considered  either 
difficult  or  impossible  to  follow  by  25.7%  and  2.7#  of  the  men  as 
compared  to  23.1%  and  1.8%  of  the  women.  Median  ratings  were  indicative 
of  a  slightly  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  among  women  than  men:  the 
ratings  of  easy  and  difficult  directives  were  for  women,  1.20  and  2.81;; 
for  men,  1.21  and  2.91.  The  differences  observed  between  ratings  were 
significant  at  the  .001  level  for  both  groups. 

A  higher  percentage  of  secondary  than  elementary  teacher 
respondents  said  that  directives  were  ea^r  to  folloxy,  i.e.,  76.1;%  as 
compared  to  73.1%.  Of  the  elementary  teachers,  25.2%  said  directives 
were  difficult  to  follow  and  1.7%  said  they  were  impossible  to  follow; 
similar  responses  were  made  by  20.8%  and  2.8%  of  the  secondary  teachers. 


Median  ratings  of  1,20  and  2.67  given  by  elementary  teachers  as  com¬ 
pared  to  median  ratings  of  1.21  and  2.92  given  by  secondary  teachers 
indicated  greater  satisfaction  among  the  former  -with  easy  or  difficult 
directives.  The  differences  between  medians  were  significant  at  the 
.001  level  xd.thin  each  group  of  respondents. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  least  qualified  respondents 
compared  to  67.6#  of  the  most  qualified  and  72.8fc  of  the  average  res¬ 
pondents  indicated  that  the  directives  of  their  principals  were  easy 
to  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  least  qualified  respondents  also 
contributed  the  largest  percentage  of  responses  to  directions  impos¬ 
sible  to  folloxtf:  lj..8$  as  conpared  to  2.7$  and  1,5%  of  the  other  two 
groups.  Directives  were  considered  difficult  to  folloxf  by  29.7$  of 
respondents  with  highest  qualifications,  25>.7$  of  respondents  with 
average  and  16.9$  of  those  -with  least  qualifications.  Median  ratings 
indicated  greater  satisfaction  with  directives  easy  ‘bo  follow  among 
the  least  qualified  teachers:  1.17  as  conpared  to  1.23  and  1.21; 
greater  dissatisfaction  with  directives  difficult  to  follow  among  the 
most  qxialified  respondents:  3.08  as  conpared  to  2.87  and  2.78.  The 
level  of  significance  of  the  differences  betx-oeen  median  ratings  was 
.01  for  the  teachers  with  highest  qualifications  and  .001  for  those 
with  average  and  lowest  qualifications, 

Respondents  with  six  years  or  more  of  teaching  experience 

indicated  more  frequently  than  respondents  with  less  experience  that 
directives  were  eitner  easy  or  impossible  to  follow.  In  effect,  the 
percentages  of  the  responses  of  less  experienced  teacners  were  as 
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follows:  easy,  70.8$$  difficult,  27.8$;  impossible  l.L*$.  The  per¬ 
centages  of  the  responses  of  most  experienced  teachers  •were  in  the 
order:  76.2$,  20.9$  and  2.9$*  The  median  ratings  of  directives  easy 
and  difficult  to  follow  were  somewhat  higher  for  mere  experienced 
teachers:  1.16  and  2.8U  as  compared  to  1.25  and  2.90  for  less 
experienced  respondents.  Medians  were  significantly  different  in 
both  cases. 

In  summary,  it  appeared  from  these  data  that  the  majority  of 
teacher  respondents  thought  that  the  directives  given  by  principals 
were  easy  to  follow  and  as  such  contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion*  Inter-group  conparisons  showed  that  the  percentages  of  responses 
to  directions  easy  to  follow  ranged  from  70.8$  to  78,3$.  The  highest 
median  for  directives  easy  to  follow  was  1.16,  the  lowest  was  1.25; 
the  highest  median  for  directives  difficult  to  follow  was  3.08,  the 
lowest  was  2. 81;.  These  ratings  indicated  that  directives  of  principals 
were  positively  related  to  satisfaction  in  teaching  and  constituted 
therefore  another  factor  of  teacher  satisfaction. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  respondents,  the 
most  precise  source  of  regulations  lay  in  the  directives  of  supervisors. 
However*  precisely  defined  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Course  of  Studies 
or  clear  directives  of  principals  contributed  to  satisfaction  to  the 
same  exient  as  clear  directives  of  supervisors. 

The  most  easily  attainable  goals  were  those  defined  by  principals 
the  least  easily  attainable  ones  were  those  defined  by  the  Course  of 
Studies.  Again,  attainable  goals  contributed  to  satisfaction  regardless 


of  definers 


An  attempt  was  made  through  the  following  four  items  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  extent  of  freedom  and  satisfaction  teachers  derived  from  the 
use  of  teaching  methods  of  their  choice,  from  the  information  contained 
in  the  Course  of  Studies  regarding  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught, 
from  the  monthly  distribution  of  subject  matter  and  from  the  policy  of 
uniform  testing.  The  results  are  described  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter. 


IV,  FREEDOM  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

Item  23  of  the  check  list  referred  to  the  amount  of  freedom 
given  to  teachers  in  the  choice  of  teaching  methods,  A  total  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  teachers  responded.  As  illustrated  in  Table 
XXIV,  pages  133-1 3U»  Qh»7%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had 
much  freedom,  1 4,3%  said  they  had  little  freedom  and  only  one  percent 
said  they  had  none,  (This  latter  group  will  be  omitted  in  the  following 
description  of  the  data). 

Respondents  who  felt  they  had  much  freedom  expressed  greatest 
satisfaction  with  this  condition^  their  median  rating  was  1,07,  Those 
who  felt  they  had  little  freedom  indicated  that  such  a  situation  con¬ 
tributed  somewhat  to  their  dissatisfaction^  their  median  rating  was 
2,83,  The  statistical  test  showed  that  the  differences  between  the 
median  ratings  of  much  and  little  freedom  were  significant  at  the 
,001  level.  Therefore  it  might  be  concluded  that  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  methods  was  conducive  to  satisfaction  in  teaching. 

Distinctions  as  to  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifications  or 
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experience  introduced  little  variation  from  the  general  pattern  of 
responses  set  by  the  total  population.  Of  the  men,  8k.l$  reported 
much  freedom  and  13*8%  reported  little  freedom;  similar  responses  were 
made  by  8k.  9$  and  lk. 7$  of  the  women.  Much  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
methods  was  given  a  median  rating  of  1.07  by  both  men  and  women;  little 
freedom  was  given  ratings  of  2.87  by  men  and  2.8k  by  women.  A  P.001 
level  of  significance  of  differences  was  found  in  both  cases. 

EOe  mentary  and  secondary  teachers  agreed  that  they  had  much 
freedom  of  choice:  the  percentages  of  responses  were  8k*7$  and  8k .3$, 
and  both  groups  gave  a  median  rating  of  1.07  to  this  situation.  Little 
freedom  of  choice  was  reported  by  lk*5$  of  the  elementary  and  13*9$  of 
the  secondary  teachers  and  their  median  ratings  were  respectively  2.88 
and  2.80.  Differences  between  medians  were  significant  at  the  .001 
level  for  elementary  teachers,  at  the  .01  level  for  secondary  teachers. 

The  categorization  of  respondents  on  the  basis  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  showed  that  89.2$  of  the  most  qualified  respondents  felt  they 
had  much  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods  as  compared  to  8k*7$  of  the 
average  and  82.5$  of  the  least  qualified.  Much  freedom  of  choice 
was  rated  highest  by  respondents  with  most  qualifications:  their 
median  rating  was  1.05  as  compared  to  medians  of  1.08  and  1.06  given 
by  the  other  groups.  The  differences  between  the  medians  of  much  and 
little  freedom  of  choice  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001 
level  for  the  average  and  least  qualified  but  not  significant  for  the 
most  qualified  respondents. 
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TABLE  XXIV 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 
OF  TEACHING  METHODS,  IN  RESPONDENTS  (ItOUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICAT ION>  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

Total 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

amount  of 

Median 

freedom 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Rating  P,+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

much 

33  U 

1*8 

1 

13 

396 

8U.7 

1.07 

little 

3 

13 

HU 

3 

U 

67 

1U.3 

2.35 

none 

2 

2 

1 

1*0 

MEN 

.001 

much 

137 

19 

l 

2 

159 

8U.1 

1.07 

little 

1 

5 

19 

1 

26 

13*8 

2.87 

none 

1 

2 

1 

h 

2.1 

WOMEN 

.001 

much 

197 

29 

11 

237 

8U.9 

1.07 

little 

2 

8 

2$ 

2 

h 

i a 

m.  7 

2.8H 

none 

1 

i 

•U 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

much 

255 

37 

12 

301* 

3H.7 

1.07 

little 

2 

9 

3h 

3 

U 

£2 

1U.5 

2.88 

none 

2 

1 

3 

.8 

SECONDARY 

.01 

much 

79 

10 

1 

1 

91 

8  h.3 

1.07 

little 

1 

h 

10 

15 

13.9 

2.80 

none 

2 

2 

1.8 

+ Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
much  and  little  freedom  of  choice* 
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TABLE  XXIV  (Continued; 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
amount  of 
freedom 

Satisfaction  Eatings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

not 

(.Highest) 

signi- 

ficant 

much 

30 

3 

33 

89.2 

1.05 

little 

k 

h 

10.8 

none 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

much 

2iil 

39 

7 

287 

8L|..  7 

1.08 

little 

3 

9 

30 

3 

h 

h9 

ilt.5 

2.85 

none 

1 

2 

3 

.8 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Imrest) 

.001 

much 

59 

6 

1 

5 

71 

82.5 

1.06 

little 

h 

10 

iu 

16.3 

2.80 

none 

1 

1 

1.2 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

much 

155 

23 

h 

182 

83.1 

1.09 

little 

2 

6 

23 

2 

3 

36 

16.  U 

2.87 

none 

1 

1 

.5 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

much 

178 

23 

1 

9 

211 

85.8 

1.07 

little 

1 

7 

21 

1 

1 

31 

12.6 

2.83 

none 

2 

2 

h 

1.6 
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A  larger  percentage  of  teachers  with  longer  experience 
indicated  they  had  much  freedom  of  choice,  i.e.,  85.8$  as  compared 
to  83.8%  of  those  with  less  experience.  The  percentages  of  res- 
pondents  who  reported  little  freedom  were  1 .6.1$  of  "the  less  experienced 
and  12.6$  of  the  more  experienced  teachers.  Median  ratings  of  1,09 
and  2.87  compared  to  1.07  and  2.83  indicated  a  slightly  lower  degree 
of  satisfaction  among  the  less  experienced  respondents. 

In  summary,  it  was  observed  that  the  majority  of  respondents 
acknowledged  much  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods  of  teaching  and 
indicated  that  this  freedom  contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction. 
No  notable  differences  were  observed  in  the  responses  of  men  and  women, 
elementary  and  secondary,  most  and  least  qualified,  more  and  less 
experienced  teachers,  Within  the  total  sample  and  most  categories  of 
respondents  the  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  much  and 
little  freedom  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

V.  THE  OUTLINE  0?  SUBJECT  MATTER 

Did  the  teachers  feel  the  detailed  outline  of  subject  matter 
contained  in  the  Course  of  Studies  was  an  infringement  upon  their 
professional  freedom?  Was  the  program  too  detailed,  precise  or  vague? 
Did  it  con  tribute  to  their  satisfaction  and  to  what  extent?  Such  was 
the  information  sought  by  the  inclusion  of  item  2U.  Four  hundred  and 
sixty  teachers  responded.  The  data  are  illustrated  in  Table  XXV, 
pages  158-159. 

With  regard  to  subject  matter  the  Course  of  Studies  was 
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considered  to  be  too  detailed  by  3.9%  of  the  total  population  who 
indicated  by  a  median  rating  of  2.80  that  such  detail  contributed 
somewhat  to  their  dissatisfaction.  More  dissatisfaction  was  aroused 
by  vague  information:  26.3%  of  the  respondents  who  stated  that  the 
Course  of  Studies  was  vague  gave  a  median  rating  of  3,21,  However, 
the  majority  of  the  respondents,  69,8%,  said  that  the  Course  of 
Studies  was  precise  and  as  such  contributed  greatly  to  their  satis¬ 
faction;  the  median  rating  of  these  respondents  was  1,36,  The  chi- 
square  test  was  applied  to  the  medians  of  precise  and  vague  and  the 
differences  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  ,001  level. 

Five  percent  of  the  men  as  compared  to  2,9%  of  the  women 
thought  the  Course  of  Studies  contained  too  much  detail,  63.1%  as 
compared  to  7luU%  said  it  was  precise  and  31*6%  as  compared  to  22,7% 
said  it  was  vague.  The  median  ratings  given  by  men  to  precise  and  vague 
information  were  respectively  1,U7  and  3*33;  those  given  by  women  for 
the  same  responses  were  1,30  and  3.11.  Differences  between  ratings 
were  significant  at  the  ,001  level, 

SUementary  and  secondary  teachers  differed  greatly  in  their 
responses  In  effect  among  the  elementary  teachers,  U.6%  said  that 
the  Course  of  Studies  was  too  detailed^  77%  said  it  was  precise  and 
18,14%  said  it  was  vague.  Among  the  secondary  teachers,  1,9%  said  it 
was  too  detailed,  U5.8%  said  it  was  precise  and  52,3%  said  it  was  vague. 
There  was  evidence  of  less  satisfaction  among  secondary  than  elementary 
teachers.  For  precise  information,  the  median  ratings  were  respec¬ 
tively  1,6U  and  1,33 ;  for  vague  information,  they  were  3.52  and  3.00, 
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The  differences  between  the  medians  of  precise  and  vague  inform tion 
were  significant  at  the  *001  level  for  both  groins. 

Of  the  teachers  with  average  qualifications,  3,6%  said  the 
Course  of  Studies  was  too  detailed,  71.6$  said  it  was  precise  and 
2U.85  said  it  was  vague.  The  percentages  of  responses  of  the  most 
qualified  teachers  were,  in  the  same  order,  $,k%}  $9*$%  and  3$,1%; 
those  of  the  least  qualified  teachers  were,  h.9%;  67,1%  and  28%,  A 
comparison  of  the  median  ratings  showed  that  most  and  least  qualified 
teachers  expressed  the  same  degree  of  satisfaction  with  precise  in¬ 
formation  and  the  same  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  vague  informa¬ 
tion:  these  median  ratings  were  1.U2  and  l,k3  for  the  first  response, 
3.31  for  the  second.  The  respondents  with  average  qualifications 
expressed  somewhat  more  satisfaction,  (median  1.3U)  and  less  dissatis¬ 
faction  (median  3.16)  than  the  other  two  groups. 

The  Course  of  Studies  was  qualified  as  vague  by  2b*3%  c£  the 
less  experienced  and  27.6$  of  the  more  experienced  respondents.  Of 
the  less  experienced  teachers,  2.8$  said  it  was  too  detailed  and  72,9% 
said  it  was  precise.  The  same  responses  were  made  by  k,9%  and  67,$% 
respectively  of  the  respondents  with  longer  teaching  experience.  A 
slightly  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  teachers  with 
less  experience:  their  median  ratings  read  1,3k  for  precise  and  3.11 
for  vague  in format ion j  those  of  the  more  experienced  teachers  were 
1.38  for  precise  and  3.31  for  vague  information.  Within  both  groups, 
the  differences  between  medians  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the 
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TABLE  XXV 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  PRECISION 
OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
precision  of 
Course  of  Studies 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 

Satis  faction 

1 

2 

3 

4 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

too  detailed 

2 

4 

10 

2 

18 

3.9 

2.80 

precise 

179 

122 

4 

3 

13 

321 

69.8 

1.36 

va^ue 

7 

10 

6o 

42 

2 

121 

26.3 

3.21 

MEN 

.001 

too  detailed 

1 

1 

8 

10 

5.3 

2.87 

precise 

59 

51 

4 

1 

3 

118 

63.1 

1.47 

vague 

1 

6 

27 

25 

59 

31.6 

3.33 

WOMEN 

.001 

too  detailed 

1 

3 

2 

2 

8 

2.9 

precise 

120 

71 

2 

10 

203 

74.4 

1.30 

vague 

6 

4 

33 

17 

2 

62 

22.7 

3.11 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

too  detailed 

2 

3 

9 

2 

16 

4.6 

2.83 

precise 

159 

9h 

4 

3 

12 

267 

77.0 

1.33 

vague 

7 

6 

38 

13 

64 

18.4 

3.00 

SECONDARY 

.001 

too  detailed 

1 

1 

2 

1.9 

precise 

20 

28 

1 

49 

1)5.8 

1.64 

vague 

4 

22 

28 

2 

56 

52.3 

3.52 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  bet-ween  medians  of 
precise  and  vague* 


TABLE  XXV  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
precision  of 

Course  of  Studies 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

4 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFE  AT  IONS 

(Highest) 

.001 

too  detailed 

2 

2 

5.4 

precise 

12 

7 

3 

22 

59.5 

1.42 

vague 

8 

5 

13 

35.1 

3.31 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

too  detailed 

1 

2 

7 

2 

12 

3.6 

2.93 

precise 

137 

90 

1 

3 

9 

2li0 

71.6 

1.3U 

vague 

6 

10 

38 

28 

1 

83 

24.3 

3.16 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest ) 

too  detailed 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4.9 

precise 

28 

2k 

3 

55 

67.1 

1.43 

vague 

1 

13 

9 

23 

28.0 

3.31 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

too  detailed 

1 

5 

6 

2.8 

precise 

90 

55 

k 

2 

5 

156 

72.9 

1.3U 

vague 

5 

3 

28 

14 

2 

52 

2U.3 

3.11 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

too  detailed 

2 

3 

5 

2 

12 

4.9 

2.70 

precise 

89 

66 

1 

8 

164 

67.5 

1.38 

vague 

1 

7 

32 

27 

67 

27.6 

3.30 

160 


Precise  information  regarding  subject  matter  was  considered  by 
the  majority  of  respondents  to  be  available  in  the  Course  of  Studies  and 
as  such  it  was  said  to  contribute  to  satisfaction  in  teaching.  This 
precision  was  acknowledged  more  frequently  by  women  than  men,  by 
elementary  than  secondary,  by  average  and  least  qualified  than  most 
qualified,  by  less  experienced  than  more  experienced  teachers.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  factor  of  greater  satisfaction  among  women  and  less 
experienced  teachers.  When  the  Course  of  Studies  was  qualified  as 
vague,  it  contributed  more  greatly  to  dissatisfaction  among  men, 
secondary,  most  and.  least  qualified  and  more  experienced  teachers. 
Secondary  teachers  were  the  most  numerous  comparatively  to  report 
that  the  program  was  vague  and  they  expressed  the  highest  degree  of 
dissatisfaction  with  this  condition, 

VI.  MOM  ELI  DISTRIBUT  3DN  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER 

The  monthly  distribution  of  subject  matter  and  its  value  to 
teachers  were  the  object  of  item  25  of  the  check  list.  Four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  teachers  responded.  Their  answers  are  reported  in 
Table  XXVI,  pages  I63-I6I4. 

Of  the  total  population,  68.6$  indicated  that  this  distribu¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter  was  helpful  and  stimulating,  28,7$  recognized 
some  value  to  it,  2$  said  it  was  of  no  value  and  0,7$  said  it  consti¬ 
tuted  an  annoying  interference  with  their  work.  (The  last  two  res¬ 
ponses  will  be  disregarded  throughout  the  remaining  description  of 
these  data).  The  monthly  distribution  found  of  helpful  value  was 


given  a  median  rating  of  1.08.  When  it  was  said  to  be  of  some  value 
it  was  given  a  rating  of  1,97  signifying  that  it  contributed  somewhat 
to  satisfaction.  The  statistical  test  applied  to  these  ratlings  showed 
that  the  differences  between  the  medians  of  the  responses  of  stimula¬ 
ting*  and  ‘valuable*  were  significant  at  the  .001  level;  this  could 
indicate  that  the  more  value  teachers  found  to  the  division  of  subject 
matter  the  more  satisfaction  they  derived  from  it. 

Women  found  more  value  than  men  to  the  monthly  distribution  of 
subject  matter.  In  effect,  73.5%  of  the  women  as  compared  to  58%  of 
the  men  said  it  to s  helpful  and  stimulating  and  2k%  of  the  women  as 
compared  to  39.U%  of  the  men  said  it  was  of  some  value.  The  median 
ratings  given  by  men  were  1.1U  and  1.98,  those  given  by  women  were 
1.05  and  1.98. 

Secondary  teachers  found  less  value  to  the  monthly  distri¬ 
bution  of  subject  matter  than  elementary  teachers.  Of  the  elementary 
teachers,  7U.1 %  said  it  was  stimulating  and  25.3%  said  it  was  of  some 
value.  Of  the  secondary  teachers,  h3»9%  felt  it  was  stimulating  and 
helpful,  U6.7%  felt  it  was  of  some  value.  The  median  ratings  given  by 
elementary  teachers  were  1,08  and  1,96;  those  given  by  secondary 
teachers  were  1.08  and  2.02. 

Teachers  with  average  qualifications  responded  more  frequently 
to  the  helpful  value  of  the  monthly  distribution  of  subject  matter. 

The  percentage  of  responses  in  this  group  was  69,1%  as  compared  to 
59.5%  of  the  most  qualified  and  62,6%  of  the  least  qualified  respon¬ 
dents,  Respondents  who  recognized  some  value  to  the  monthly 
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distribution  of  subject  matter  represented  37*8#  of  the  most  qualified, 
3h.9%  of  the  least  qualified  and  28.8$  of  the  average  groups  of 
respondents.  The  median  ratings  given  by  respondents  with  highest 
qualifications  were  1.29  and  1.96 ;  by  respondents  with  average  quali¬ 
fications,  1.06  and  1.97s  by  the  respondents  with  least  qualifications, 
1.10  and  2.02. 

Among  the  teachers  with  five  years  or  less  of  teaching  exper- 
ience,  69,7$  thought  the  monthly  distribution  of  subject  matter  was 
helpful  and  stimulating  and  27.3$  said  it  was  of  some  value.  Among 
the  more  experienced  teachers,  61;, 9$  said  it  was  helpful  and  stimulating 
and  32.6%  said  it  was  of  some  value.  Median  ratings  of  1.09  and  2.03 
given  by  the  latter  indicated  a  lesser  degree  of  satisfaction  than 
was  expressed  by  the  less  experienced  teachers  whose  medians  were 
1.07  and  1.91* 

Without  doubt,  the  monthly  distribution  of  subject  matter  was 
of  value  to  teachers.  The  fact  was  acknowledged  by  over  ninety 
percent  of  the  sample  population  who  at  the  same  time  indicated  that 
it  contributed  to  their  satisfaction.  It  appeared  that  secondary 
teachers  and  men  were  less  enthusiastic  than  any  other  group  over 
its  value.  In  the  few  instances  where  the  distribution  of  subject 
matter  was  considered  of  no  value  or  an  interference,  the  satisfaction 
ratings  were  indicative  of  dissatisfaction. 
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TABLE  XXVI 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  MONTHLY 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  IN  RESPONDENTS 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
value  of  month¬ 
ly  distribution 
of  subject  matter 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

k 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

stimulating 

259 

37 

13 

2 

10 

311 

68.6 

1.08 

of  some  value 

17 

106 

11 

1 

5 

1U0 

28.7 

1.97 

of  no  value 

5 

U 

9 

2.0 

interfering 

2 

1 

3 

•7 

MEN 

.001 

stimulating 

8U 

20 

2 

1 

2 

109 

58.0 

1.1H 

of  some  value 

7 

63 

3 

1 

7h 

39.U 

1.98 

of  no  value 

2 

3 

5 

2.6 

interfering 

WOMEN 

‘  . 

- 

.001 

stimulating 

175 

17 

1 

1 

8 

202 

73.5 

1.05 

of  some  value 

10 

U3 

8 

5 

66 

2U.0 

1.98 

of  no  value 

3 

1 

h 

l.U 

interfering 

2 

1 

3 

1.1 

ELEMENTARY 

■ 

.001 

stimulating 

218 

32 

2 

2 

9 

2  63 

7U.1 

1.08 

of  some  value 

11 

70 

h 

1 

u 

90 

25.3 

1.96 

of  no  value 

interfering 

1 

1 

2 

.6 

SECONDARY 

.001 

stimulating 

Uo 

5 

1 

1 

U7 

1)3.9 

1.08 

of  some  value 

6 

36 

7 

1 

#> 

U6.7 

2.02 

of  no  value 

5 

h 

9 

8.U 

interfering 

l 

1 

1.0 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  bet>reen  the  medians 
of  1  stimulating 1  and  ‘some  value' • 


TABLE  XXVI  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
value  of  month¬ 
ly  distribution 
of  subject  matter 

——————— 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

u 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

.02 

stimulating 

iu 

7 

1 

22 

S9.5 

1.29 

of  some  value 

1 

13 

1U 

37.8 

1.96 

of  no  value 

interfering 

1 

1 

2.7 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average) 

.001 

stimulating 

202 

22 

2 

1 

6 

233 

69.1 

1.06 

of  ®  me  value 

13 

73 

7 

1 

3 

97 

28.8 

1.97 

of  no  value 

2 

h 

6 

1.8 

interfering 

1 

1 

.3 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lo-west) 

.001 

stimulating 

Id 

7 

1 

3 

52 

62.6 

1.10 

of  some  value 

3 

20 

h 

2 

29 

3U.9 

2.02 

of  no  value 

2 

2 

2.U 

interfering 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

stimulating 

132 

15 

1 

2 

2 

152 

69.7 

1.07 

of  some  value 

9 

hi 

1 

3 

6o 

27.5 

1.91 

of  no  value 

3 

1 

k 

1.9 

interfering 

1 

1 

2 

.9 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

stimulating 

126 

21 

2 

8 

157 

6U.9 

1.09 

of  some  value 

8 

58 

10 

1 

2 

79 

32.6 

2.03 

of  no  value 

2 

3 

5 

2.1 

interfering 

1 

i 

•U 
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VII,  UNIFORM  TESTING 

Item  26  referred  to  the  value  of  uniform  testing.  Responses 
were  made  by  four  hundred  sixty-eight  teachers  and  are  reported  in 
Table  XXVII,  pages  167-168. 

Only  four  percent  of  the  total  population  stated  that  uniform 
testing  was  of  no  value  or  constituted  an  annoying  interference; 

59.6$  said  it  was  helpful  and  stimulating;  36.3$  recognized  it  was 
of  some  value.  Teachers  who  responded  that  the  practice  was  helpful 
and  stimulating  indicated  that  it  contributed  greatly  to  their  satis¬ 
faction;  the  median  rating  of  this  response  was  1.11,  Ibachers  who 
said  that  uniform  testing  was  of  some  value  gave  a  median  rating  of  2.02 
signifying  also  a  contribution  to  satisfaction.  When  considered  as  an 
interference,  uniform  testing  was  said  to  contribute  greatly  to 
dissatisfaction,  i.e.,  a  median  of  3*57.  Because  of  the  distribution 
of  numbers,  the  test  of  independence  was  applied  to  the  ratings  given 
uniform  testing  qualified  as  helpful  and  stimulating  and  of  some 
value.  Tiie  differences  between  the  medians  of  these  responses  were 
found  to  be  significant  at  the  ,001  leiel. 

A  larger  percentage  of  women  than  men,  6l,l$  as  conpared  to 
57. h%)  considered  uniform  testing  to  be  helpful  and  stimulating;  36$ 
of  both  groups  thought  it  was  of  some  value.  There  was  evidence 
of  more  satisfaction  among  women  than  men:  the  median  ratings  given 
by  women  were  1.08  and  2.01;  those  given  by  men  were  1.17  and  2.03. 

Elementary  teachers  were  slightly  more  enthusiastic  about 
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uniform  testing  than  secondary  teachers.  Among  the  former,  60,3% 
said  it  was  helpful  and  stimulating  and  35.8%  said  it  was  of  some 
value.  Among  the  secondary  teachers,  57. k%  indicated  it  was  helpful 
and  stimulating  and  38. % thought  it  was  of  some  value.  The  median 
ratings  of  both  groups  of  respondents  were  quite  similar:  those  of 
elementary  teachers  were  1.10  and  2.01;  those  of  secondary  teachers 
were  1.13  and  2.03#  The  most  qualified  teachers  as  compared  to  the 
average  or  least  qualified  were  least  enthusiastic  about  uniform 
testing.  In  effect,  the  percentages  of  responses  made  to  'stimulating 
and  helpful'  and  'of  some  value'  read  as  follows:  for  teachers  with 
highest  qualifications,  1*1*.  7$  and  50%;  for  teachers  with  average  quali¬ 
fications,  6l.l%  and  36%;  for  teachers  with  least  qualifications,  6l,2$ 
and  30.6%. 

The  median  ratings  of  the  response  'helpful  and  stimulating* 
were,  in  decreasing  order  of  qualifications,  1.21,  1.11  and  1.10; 
the  median  ratings  of  the  response  'of  some  value'  were,  in  the  same 
order,  2.01*,  2.01  and  2.07.  These  ratings  would  indicate  a  lesser 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  uniform  testing  among  the  most  qualified 
than  average  or  least  qualified  respondents. 

Teachers  who  had  six  years  or  more  of  eixperience  were  slightly 
less  enthusiastic  about  uniform  testing  than  those  who  had  less  ex¬ 
perience.  Among  the  more  eixperienced  respondents,  60,8%  said  that 

uniform  testing  was  helpful  and  stimulating  and  33,%%  said  it  was  of 
some  value.  The  distribution  of  responses  of  less  experienced  teachers 
was  58.2%  and  39.5p« 
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TABLE  XXVH 


VARYING  DECREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  UNIFORM 
TESTING  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  iiND 
EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
value  of  uni¬ 
form  testing 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 

Satis  faction 

1 

2 

3 

U 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

stimulating 

219 

U5 

3 

l 

11 

279 

59.6 

1.11 

of  some  value 

20 

121 

21 

3 

5 

170 

36.3 

2.02 

of  no  value 

2 

3 

l 

6 

1.2 

interfering 

1 

5 

7 

13 

2.9 

3.57 

MSN 

.001 

stimulating 

79 

25 

1 

1 

3 

109 

57  .H 

1.17 

of  some  value 

7 

53 

10 

70 

36.8 

2.03 

of  no  value 

1 

2 

3 

1.6 

interfering 

U 

u 

8 

h.2 

WOMEN 

.001 

stimulating 

lUo 

20 

2 

8 

170 

61.1 

1.08 

of  some  value 

13 

68 

11 

3 

5 

100 

36.0 

2.01 

of  no  value 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1.1 

interfering 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1.8 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

stimulating 

172 

3h 

2 

8 

216 

60,3 

1.10 

of  some  value 

16 

90 

15 

3 

h 

128 

35.8 

2.01 

of  no  value 

2 

2 

1 

5 

l.U 

interfering 

1 

2 

7 

9 

2.5 

SECONDARY 

.001 

stimulating 

U6 

11 

1 

1 

3 

62 

57. U 

1.13 

of  some  value 

h 

31 

6 

1 

h2 

38.9 

2.03 

of  no  value 

1 

1 

.9 

interfering 

3 

3 

2.8 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  medians 
of  uniform  testing  which  is  stimulating  or  of  some  value# 
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TABLE  XXVII  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
value  of  uni¬ 
form  testing 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest ) 

.01 

stimulating 

12 

5 

17 

UU.7 

1.21 

of  some  value 

2 

lU 

3 

19 

50.0 

2. 011 

of  no  value 

2 

2 

5.3 

interfering 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

stimulating 

16U 

33 

2 

1 

7 

207 

61  #1 

1.11 

of  some  value 

15 

90 

13 

3 

1 

122 

36.0 

2.01 

of  no  value 

2 

1 

1 

h 

1.2 

interfering 

3 

3 

6 

1.7 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lov:est) 

.001 

stimulating 

hi 

7 

1 

3 

52 

61.2 

1.10 

of  some  value 

3 

111 

5 

h 

26 

30.6 

2.07 

of  no  value 

interfering 

1 

2 

k 

7 

8.2 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

stimulating 

101 

20 

3 

II 

128 

58.2 

1.11 

of  some  value 

11 

6h 

7 

2 

3 

87 

39.5 

1.98 

of  no  value 

2 

1 

3 

I.u 

interfering 

2 

2 

.9 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

stimulating 

118 

23 

1 

7 

1U9 

60.8 

1.12 

of  some  value 

9 

56 

111 

1 

2 

82 

33.5 

2.05 

of  no  value 

2 

1 

3 

1.2 

interfering 

1 

3 

7 

11 

U.5 
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The  median  ratings  of  more  experienced  teachers  also  indicated 
somewhat  less  satisfaction;  their  medians  were  1.12  and  2.05>  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1.11  and  1.98*  the  medians  of  less  experienced  teachers. 
Within  each  group  the  differences  between  medians  were  found  to  be 
significant  at  the  .001  level. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  respondents  indicated  that  uniform 
testing  was  helpful  and  stimulating  and  joined  to  those  who  felt  it 
was  of  some  value,  they  constituted  over  of  the  total  population. 
Women  as  opposed  to  men,  elementary  as  opposed  to  secondary  teachers, 
average  and  least  qualified  as  opposed  to  most  qualified  and  more 
experienced  as  opposed  to  less  experienced  teachers  expressed  greater 
enthusiasm  for  uniform  testing.  The  variations  in  percentages  were 
however  very  small.  Median  ratings  ranged  from  1 .08  to  1.21  where 
uniform  testing  was  considered  helpful  and  stimulating  and  from  1.98 
to  2.07  where  it  was  considered  of  some  value.  Individual  ratings 
attributed  testing  described  as  being  of  no  value  or  interfering  gave 
definite  indication  of  dissatisfaction. 

This  chapter  has  constituted  a  report  of  teacher  opinion  of, 
and  relative  satisfaction  from,  established  aims  and  objectives,  direc¬ 
tives  of  administrators  and  certain  aspects  of  freedom  in  teaching. 

The  next  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  various  forms  of  teacher 
recognition  as  described  and  evaluated  by  the  respondents. 


CHAPTER  VH 


TEACHER  RECOGNITION  AND  SATISFACTION 

A  third  series  of  items  presented  in  Part  II  of  the  check  list 
dealt  with  conditions  of  teaching  affecting  a.  sense  of  recognition* 
Respondents  had  been  invited  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  system  of 
teacher  rating;  the  recognition  by  administrators  of  good  work  and 
achievements  and  of  qualifications  and  experience;  the  consideration 
by  administrators  of  teacher  preferences  for  job  assignments*  The 
present  chapter  contains  the  description  and  tabulation  of  these  data. 

I.  TEACHER  EVALUATION 

Item  12  referred  to  the  evaluation  of  teachers  by  their  prin¬ 
cipals.  Four  hundred  and  forty-one  teachers  responded  indicating 
what  this  evaluation  meant  to  them.  Their  responses  are  illustrated 
in  Table  XXVIII,  pages  173-17iu 

Among  all  respondents,  $9*6%  said  that  the  evaluation  was  of 
some  value,  2$*1%  said  it  was  stimulating,  10,1$  estimated  that  it  was 
of  no  value  and  U.7%  thought  it  constituted  an  annoying  interference. 
Respondents  who  indicated  that  teacher  evaluation  was  stimulating  also 
said  it  contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction;  their  median  rating 
was  1.10.  Those  who  indicated  that  it  was  of  some  value  recognized 
that  it  added  something  to  their  satisfaction;  their  median  rating  was 
2.0U.  When  the  evaluation  was  considered  to  be  of  no  value  it  was 
said  to  contribute  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction;  considered  as  an 
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interference  it  was  rated  as  contributing  greatly  to  dissatisfaction. 
The  median  ratings  of  these  last  responses  were  respectively  3,19  and 
3,97.  The  probability  of  teacher  evaluation  being  a  factor  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  dissatisfaction  was  P.001. 

A  comparison  of  men  and  women  showed  that  23.5$  of  the  men  as 
compared  to  26.1$  of  the  women  felt  that  teacher  evaluation  was  stimu¬ 
lating;  59$  of  men  and  women  indicated  that  it  was  of  some  value, 

\iJhile  9*1$  of  the  men  and  11. 1$  of  the  women  said  it  was  of  no  value, 

8$  of  the  men  and  only  2.1$  of  the  women  considered  it  an  annoying 
interference.  The  median  ratings  of  mens1  responses  were  1.08,  2.02, 
3,11  and  3,96  in  order  of  the  decreasing  value  of  teacher  evaluation; 
the  median  ratings  of  women  were  in  the  same  order,  1,11,  2.03,  3,25 
and  approximately  U.00.  Differences  between  the  medians  of  the  res¬ 
ponses  stimulating1  and  ’annoying1  were  found  to  be  significant  at 
the  ,001  level. 

Among  elementary  teachers,  h*h%  considered  teacher  evaluation 
to  be  an  annoying  interference  and  11.2$  considered  it  to  be  of  no 
value;  6l.l%  said  it  was  of  some  value  and  23.3%  felt  it  was  stimula¬ 
ting.  Secondary  teachers  showed  greater  variations  in  their  responses: 
31.7%  of  this  group  indicated  that  the  evaluation  was  helpful  and 
stimulating,  5U.5%  said  it  was  of  some  value,  7.9%  said  it  was  of  no 
value  and  5.9%  thought  it  was  annoying.  There  was  a  lesser  proportion 

of  enthusiastic  respondents  among  the  elementary  teachers  and  these 
respondents  expressed  lesser  satisfaction:  their  median  rating  was 
1.114.  as  compared  to  1.03  for  secondary  teachers.  Elementary  teachers 
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who  recognized  some  value  to  teacher  evaluation  had  a  median  rating 
of  2.03  as  compared  to  one  of  2.13  given  by  secondary  teachers.  The 
differences  between  the  medians  of  ' stimulating '  and  ‘annoying1  were 
found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level  for  elementary  teachers. 

Differences  in  qualifications  caused  only  slight  variations 
in  the  opinions  of  respondents.  Teacher  evaluation  was  considered  to 
be  stimulating  by  22.2%  of  the  most  qualified,  2l;,l%  of  the  average  and 
29.1%  of  the  least  qualified  respondents;  it  was  considered  to  be  of 
some  value  by  55*6%  of  the  former,,  61,2%  and  57%  of  the  latter  respon¬ 
dents.  A  higher  percentage  of  the  most  qualified  than  the  average  or 
least  qualified  teachers  felt  that  teacher  evaluation  was  of  no  value 
or  annoying:  of  the  first  group,  13.9%  and  8.3%;  of  the  average  group, 
10.3%  and  h»b/bj  of  the  last  groin,  8.9;&  and  5%. 

The  median  ratings  of  the  responses  5of  no  value'  and 
•  annoying ‘  were  not  available  for  comparison  between  most  qualified, 
average  and  least  qualified  respondents;  however,  the  individual 
ratings  of  these  responses  were  indicative  of  great  dissatisfaction. 

The  median  ratings  of  the  response  ‘of  stimulating  value'  were  1.11 
for  average  and  1.07  for  least  qualified  respondents.  The  medians 
of  the  response  ‘of  some  value'  were  respectively  2.12,  2.02  and 
2.12  for  most  qualified,  average  and  least  qualified  teachers. 
Differences  between  the  medians  of  'stimulating'  and  'annoying' 
were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level  for  respondents  with 
average  qualifications.  The  test  could  not  be  applied  to  the  medians 
of  the  other  groins. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 


VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  TEACHER 
EVALUATION  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
value  of  teacher 
evaluation 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

stimulating 

90 

1U 

2 

2 

3 

111 

25.1 

1.10 

of  some  value 

23 

189 

37 

3 

11 

263 

59.6 

2.0U 

of  no  value 

1 

32 

13 

U6 

io. U 

3.19 

annoying 

1 

20 

21 

U.7 

3.97 

HEN 

.001 

stimulating 

37 

3 

2 

1 

1 

lilt 

23.5 

1.08 

of  some  value 

9 

80 

18 

1 

3 

111 

59. U 

2.02 

of  no  value 

lb 

3 

17 

9.1 

3.11 

annoying 

1 

lit 

15 

8.0 

3.96 

WOMEN 

stimulating 

53 

11 

1 

2 

67 

26.  b 

1.11 

of  some  value 

1U 

109 

19 

2 

8 

152 

59.8 

2.03 

of  no  value 

1 

18 

10 

29 

n.U 

3.25 

annoying 

6 

6 

2.b 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

stimulating 

60 

12 

2 

2 

3 

79 

23.3 

1.1U 

of  some  value 

19 

151 

26 

2 

9 

207 

6l.l 

2.03 

of  no  value 

1 

26 

11 

38 

11.2 

3.19 

annoying 

1 

1U 

15 

U.U 

3.96 

SECONDARY 

stimulating 

30 

2 

32 

31.7 

1.03 

of  some  value 

b 

37 

n 

1 

2 

55 

5U.5 

2.13 

of  no  value 

6 

2 

8 

7.9 

annoying 

6 

6 

5.9 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians 
of  the  responses  'stimulating *  and  'annoying1. 
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TABLE  XXVIII  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
value  of  tea¬ 
cher  rating 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

5 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

stimulating 

6 

1 

1 

8 

22.2 

of  some  value 

16 

3 

1 

20 

55.6 

2,12 

of  no  value 

5 

1 

5 

13.9 

annoying 

3 

3 

8.3 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

stimulating 

61 

10 

2 

2 

2 

77 

25.1 

1.11 

of  some  value 

19 

1US 

25 

2 

6 

196 

61.2 

2.02 

of  no  value 

1 

25 

8 

33 

10.3 

3.15 

annoying 

15 

15 

5.5 

5.oo 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

stimulating 

20 

3 

23 

29.1 

1.07 

of  some  value 

3 

28 

10 

5 

55 

57.0 

2.12 

of  no  value 

5 

3 

7 

8.9 

annoying 

1 

3 

5 

5.0 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

stimulating 

55 

8 

2 

2 

56 

27.3 

i.ai 

of  some  value 

10 

95 

16 

2 

3 

125 

61.0 

2.05 

of  no  value 

13 

6 

19 

9.3 

3.23 

annoying 

5 

5 

2.5 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

stimulating 

55 

5 

2 

1 

55 

23.3 

1,08 

of  some  value 

13 

95 

21 

1 

7 

136 

58.6 

2.05 

of  no  value 

1 

19 

7 

27 

11.6 

3.16 

annoying 

1 

17 

15 

6.5 

3.96 
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Less  experienced  teachers  attributed  more  value  to  the  teacher 
evaluation  scheme  than  more  experienced  teachers.  In  effect,  27.3% 
of  the  former  as  compared  to  23,3%  of  the  latter  thought  that  it  was 
stimulating;  6l%  as  compared  to  58.6%  said  it  was  of  some  value. 
Teacher  evaluation  was  considered  to  be  of  no  value  by  9,3%  of  the 
less  experienced  and  11.6%  of  the  more  experienced  teachers  and  to 
be  an  annoying  interference  by  2.U%  and  6.5%  of  the  respective  groups. 
The  median  ratings  of  less  experienced  and  more  experienced  respon¬ 
dents  were  highly  similar;  they  were  for  stimulating  value,  1.11  and 
1,08;  for  some  value,  2, Oh  and  2.05;  for  no  value,  3.23  and  3*16; 
for  a  value  of  annoyance,  approximately  U.00  and  3*96.  Differences 
observed  between  the  ratings  of  the  more  experienced  teachers  were 
found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  found  that  over  eighty  percent  (8L|..7%) 
of  the  respondents  recognized  some,  if  not  a  stimulating,  value  to 
teacher  evaluation;  these  respondents  indicated  also  that  it  was  a 
contribution  to  satisfaction.  Teacher  evaluation  was  more  favorably 
considered  by  women  than  men,  by  elementary  than  secondary,  by  least 
qualified  than  average  or  most  qualified,  by  less  experienced  than 
more  experienced  respondents;  it  was  most  highly  rated  by  secondary 
teachers. 


H.  RECOGNITION  OF  GOOD  WORK  AND  ACHIEVEtEMTS 

The  incidence  of  recognition  by  the  administrators  of  the  good 
work  of  teachers  was  the  subject  of  item  27.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
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teachers  responded.  The  data  are  illustrated  in  Table  XXIX,  pages 
177-178. 

No  respondents  stated  that  their  good  work  was  never  recognized 
by  the  administrators;  a  very  small  percentage  of  respondents  (8.6%) 
said  it  was  seldom  recognized;  the  majority  (60,8%)  felt  it  was  usually 
recognized  and  30.6%  stated  that  their  good  work  was  freely  recognized 
by  the  administrators  and  brought  to  public  attention.  Teachers  who 
said  their  good  work  was  freely  recognized  also  indicated  that  it 
contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction:  their  median  rating  was 
1.23#  Those  who  felt  that  their  work  was  usually  recognized  said  it 
added  to  their  satisfaction:  their  median  rating  was  2.12.  If  their 
work  was  seldom  recognized,  teachers  indicated  that  it  contributed 
somewhat  to  their  dissatisfaction:  the  median  rating  in  this  case  was 
3.07.  The  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  free  and  occasional 
recognition  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Thirty  percent  of  both  men  and  women  thought  that  their  good 
work  was  freely  recognized  and  their  median  ratings  were  respectively 
1.21  and  102U.  More  women  than  men,  63.1%  as  compared  to  57.8%, 
thought  that  their  good  work  was  usually  recognized  and  by  a  median 
rating  of  2.07  as  compared  to  2.20  showed  that  they  enjoyed  more  satis¬ 
faction.  A  larger  percentage  of  men  than  women,  11.5%  as  compared  to 
6.5%,  said  they  seldom  received  recognition  and  men  expressed  greater 
dissatisfaction  than  women:  their  median  rating  was  3*lU  as  compared 
to  2.9U.  The  differences  between  the  highest  and  Howest  medians  given 
by  men  were  significant  at  the  .01  level;  in  the  case  of  women,  they 
were  significant  at  the  .001  level. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  RECOGNITION 
OF  GOOD  WORK  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  RESPONDENTS 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
incidence  of 
recognition 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

b 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating 

p.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

freely 

9? 

39 

h 

5 

11*3 

30,6 

1.23 

usually 

37 

160 

72 

b 

12 

285 

60,8 

2.12 

seldom 

2 

k 

22 

9 

3 

Uo 

8.6 

3.07 

never 

MEN 

.001 

freely 

bo 

1 6 

1 

2 

59 

30.7 

1.21 

usually 

10 

63 

33 

2 

3 

111 

57. 8 

2.20 

seldom 

1 

lb 

5 

2 

22 

11.5 

3.11* 

never 

WOMEN 

.01 

freely 

55 

23 

3 

3 

3U 

30.  b 

1.2U 

usually 

27 

97 

39 

2 

9 

17U 

63.1 

2.07 

seldom 

2 

3 

8 

b 

1 

18 

6.5 

2.9b 

never 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

freely 

72 

32 

2 

5 

111 

30.9 

1.2b 

usually 

29 

123 

55 

3 

9 

219 

6l.O 

2.12 

seldom 

2 

3 

16 

6 

2 

29 

8.1 

3.03 

never 

SECONDARY 

.001 

freely 

23 

7 

l 

31 

28.7 

1.16 

usially 

8 

37 

17 

1 

3 

66 

61,1 

2.1U 

seE.  om 

1 

6 

3 

1 

11 

10.2 

3.20 

never 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians 
of  the  responses  •freely*  and  'seldom*. 
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TABLE  XXIX  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
incidence  of 
recognition 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

freely 

5 

2 

7 

18.  h 

usually 

l 

13 

12 

26 

68. U 

2.U2 

seldom 

2 

2 

1 

5 

13.2 

never 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

freely 

71 

30 

U 

h 

109 

32.2 

1.2U 

usually 

29 

llh 

h9 

3 

5 

200 

59.2 

2.10 

seldom 

2 

2 

15 

8 

2 

29 

8.6 

3.13 

never 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

freely 

18 

7 

1 

26 

30.2 

1.19 

usually 

6 

30 

11 

1 

7 

55 

6U.0 

2.10 

seldom 

5 

5 

5.8 

never 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

freely 

hO 

18 

1 

61 

27.7 

1.26 

usually 

17 

71 

hi 

1 

h 

lltO 

63.7 

2.22 

seldom 

1 

1 

12 

h 

1 

19 

8.6 

3.08 

never 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

freely 

55 

20 

1 

5 

8l 

33.1 

1.19 

usually 

20 

87 

25 

3 

8 

1U3 

58.  h 

2.05 

seldom 

1 

3 

10 

5 

2 

21 

8.5 

3.o5 

never 
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Responses  provided  by  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  showed 
that  more  elementary  than  secondary  respondents  thought  their  work 
was  freely  recognized,  30,9$  as  opposed  to  28. 7%^  conversely  8,1$  of 
the  elementary  as  opposed  to  10.2$  of  the  secondary  teachers  said  it 
was  seldom  recognized.  Sixty-one  percent  of  both  groups  agreed  on 
usual  recognition  and  these  respondents  gave  similar  median  ratings; 

2,12  and  2,lU.  Secondary  teachers  e:xpressed  greater  satisfaction  than 
elementary  teachers  when  their  work  was  freely  recognized  and  greater 
dissatisfaction  when  it  was  seldom  recognized.  These  responses  were 
given  ratings  of  1.2U  and  3.0 3  by  elementary  and  1,16  and  3,20  by 
secondary  teacher  respondents.  The  differences  between  the  medians  of 
free  and  occasional  recognition  were  significant  at  the  ,001  level  for 
both  groups. 

VJhen  the  respondents  were  divided  into  groups  on  the  basis  of 
qualifications,  it  appeared  that  the  highest  percentage  of  responses 
to  free  recognition  was  given  by  the  teachers  with  average  qualifica¬ 
tions,  32.2$,  followed  by  the  teachers  with  lowest  qualifications, 

30,2;  18.1$  only  of  the  most  qualified  teachers  thought  their  good  work 
was  freely  recognized.  However,  68,1$  of  the  latter  considered  that 
their  work  was  usually  recognized  as  opposed  to  59.2$  of  the  respondents 
with  average  and  6U$  of  those  with  least  qualifications.  That  their 
good  work  was  seldom  recognized  was  the  opinion  of  13.2$  of  the 
respondents  with  highest  qualifications,  8,6$  of  those  with  average 
and  5.8$  of  those  with  lowest  qualifications.  The  median  raiings 
given  usual  recognition  were  by  the  most  qualified  group  of  respondents. 
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2.U2,  and  by  the  other  tx*>  groups,  2.10.  The  median  ratings  given 
free  recognition  were  by  the  least  qualified  respondents,  1.19,  and 
by  the  respondents  with  average  qualifications,  1.2U$  individual 
ratings  given  this  response  by  the  most  qualified  respondents  were 
indicative  of  great  satisfaction.  Good  work  seldom  recognized  was 
rated  by  its  respondents  as  contributing  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction. 

A  higher  percentage  of  more  experienced  than  less  experienced 
teachers  said  their  good  work  was  freely  recognized,  33.1$  as  compared 
to  27.7$.  On  the  other  hand,  63.7$  of  the  teachers  with  less  exper¬ 
ience  as  compared  -bo  58,1$  of  those  with  more  experience  felt  it  was 
usually  recognized.  An  even  percentage  (8.5$)  of  both  groups  said 
their  good  work  xjas  seldom  recognised  by  the  administrators.  Compared 
to  less  experienced  teachers,  those  -with  six  years  or  more  of  teaching 
experience  showed  greater  satisfaction  with  usual  and  free  recognition. 
In  effect,  their  median  ratings  were  for  the  following  responses: 
freely,  1.19  as  conpared  to  1.26$  usually,  2.05  as  compared  to  2.22$ 
seldom,  3.05  as  corpared  to  3.08.  The  differences  observed  betxjeen 
the  medians  of  free  and  occasional  recognition  were  found  to  be  sig¬ 
nificant  at  the  .001  level  -within  each  group  of  respondents. 

The  data  described  above  sho-wed  that  approximately  9 0%  of  the 
respondents  felt  their  good  work  was  usually  if  not  freely  recognized 
by  the  administrators.  No  one  said  it  xjas  never  recognized.  There 
was  observed  also  a  positive  relation  betx'jeen  median  rating  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  the  incidence  of  recognition.  Inter-group  comparisons 
indicated  that  free  recognition  was  less  frequently  acknowledged  by 
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secondary  than  elementary,  by  most  qualified  than  average  and  least 
qualified,  by  less  experienced  than  more  experienced  teachers.  That 
their  good  work  was  seldom  recognized  was  an  opinion  more  frequently 
stated  by  men  than  women,  by  secondary  than  elementary,  by  most  quali¬ 
fied  than  average  or  least  qualified  teachers.  To  all  respondents  as 
well  as  all  sub-groups  free  and  usual  recognition  gave  satisfaction 
while  little  recognition  contributed  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction. 

IH.  RECOGNITION  OF  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

Asked  to  state  whether  they  thought  their  qualifications  and 
experience  were  acknowledged  and  considered  regularly,  to  a  certain 
extent,  seldom  or  never,  four  hundred  and  sixty- three  teachers  respon¬ 
ded.  Of  these,  32.2%  answered  ‘regularly5  37.2%  answered  to  a  certain 
extent,  9  ,$%  answered  •  seldom*  and  only  one  percent  said  qualifications 
and  experience  were  never  acknowledged  and  considered. 

Regular  consideration  received  a  median  rating  of  1,09  signi¬ 
fying  a  great  contribution  to  satisfaction.  Teachers  who  felt  their 
qualifications  and  experience  were  considered  to  a  certain  extent 
indicated  by  a  median  rating  of  2.07  that  it  added  something  to  their 
satisfaction  and  those  who  felt  their  qualifications  and  experience 
were  seldom  recognized  said  that  it  contributed  somewhat  to  their 
dissatisfaction.  Individual  ratings  of  Ij.  were  given  by  four  of  the 
five  respondents  who  thought  their  qualifications  and  experience  were 
never  recognized.  The  test  of  independence  applied  to  the  median 
ratings  given  the  responses  ‘regularly*  and  ‘seldom1  showed  a  significance 
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of  P.001.  These  data  are  illustrated  in  Table  XXX,  pages  18U-185* 

Women  in  opposition  to  men  reported  more  frequently  either 
regular  or  a  certain  amount  of  consideration.  Among  the  former  res¬ 
pondents  35.3$  indicated  that  their  qualifications  and  experience  were 
considered  regularly  and  58.5$  said  they  were  considered  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  same  responses  were  made  by  respectively  27,7$  and  55.5$ 
of  the  men.  On  the  other  hand,  15.2$  of  the  men  thought  their  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience  were  seldom  considered  and  1,6$  said  they 
were  never  considered;  similar  responses  were  made  by  5.5$  and  0,7$ 
of  the  women.  Hen  and  women  give  a  median  rating  of  1,10  to  regular 
consideration.  Consideration  awarded  to  a  certain  extent  was  given  a 
rating  of  2,12  by  men  and  2.03  by  women.  Men  expressed  more  dissatis¬ 
faction  than  women  when  they  felt  their  qualifications  and.  experience 
T^ere  seldom  recognized;  their  median  was  3.19  as  compared  to  3.00, 

The  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  regular  and  occasional 
were  significant  at  the  .001  level  for  both  groups. 

Thirty-two  percent  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  stated 
that  their  qualifications  and  experience  were  regularly  acknowledged 
and  considered;  57.9$  of  elementary  and  5U.6$  of  secondary  teachers 
said  they  were  considered  to  a  certain  extent  and  9.5$  of  the  former 
as  coirpared  to  13$  of  the  latter  said  they  were  seldom  or  never 
considered.  A  comparison  of  median  ratings  showed  agreement  among 

both  groups  as  to  the  contribution  to  satisfaction  of  regular  con¬ 
sideration;  in  effect,  the  median  ratings  of  this  response  were  1,09 
and  1,10,  However,  secondary  teachers  showed  more  satisfaction  than 


elementary  teachers  with  consideration  given  to  a  certain  extent: 
their  median  ratings  were  respectively  1*99  and  2.08  as  compared  to 
2.0S  and  3.215  they  also  expressed  less  dissatisfaction  when  consi¬ 
deration  was  seldom  given;  their  median  ratings  were  3.0U  as  compared 
to  3.21.  In  both  cases,  the  differences  between  medians  were  found 
to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

When  the  respondents  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  qualifica¬ 
tions,  it  liras  observed  that  the  teachers  with  average  qualifications 
had  responded  in  the  same  way  as  the  total  population.  In  effect, 
their  responses  were  distributed  as  follows:  regularly,  31*2%;  to 
a  certain  extent,  59.3$5  seldom,  8.9$;  never,  0,9$.  Their  median 
ratings  were  in  order  of  responses,  1.11,  2.06,  and  3.05>  -  the 
median  rating  of  •never1  was  not  calculated  because  of  the  small 
number  of  respondents.  Comparing  the  most  and  least  qualified  res¬ 
pondents,  it  was  observed  that  21.6$  of  the  former  as  compared  to 
1(1$  of  the  latter  stated  that  their  qualifications  and  experience 
were  regularly  acknowledged  and  considered  and  lt8.7$  as  compared  to 
5l.8$  felt  they  were  considered  to  a  certain  extent.  Among  the  most 
qualified  respondents,  2lu3$  said  their  qualifications  and  experience 
were  seldom  considered  and  5»k%  thought  they  were  never  considered. 
Similar  responses  were  made  by  only  6$  and  1.2$  respectively  of  the 
least  qualified  respondents.  It  should  be  stated  however  that  the 
numbers  involved  were  very  small  and  that  no  medians  were  calculated, 
but  with  only  one  exception  all  individual  ratings  expressed 
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TABLE  XXX 

VARYING  DECREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  RECOGNITION 
OF  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  RESPONDENTS 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
incidence  of 
recognition 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

regularly 

121 

21 

1 

1 

5 

1U9 

32.2 

1.09 

certain  extent 

37 

162 

53 

5 

8 

265 

57.2 

2.07 

seldom 

3 

30 

n 

kk 

9.5 

3.13 

never 

1 

h 

5 

1.0 

MEN 

.001 

regularly 

uu 

9 

53- 

27.7 

1.10 

certain  e  xtent 

11 

65 

27 

3 

106 

55.5 

2.12 

seldom 

21 

8 

29 

15.2 

3.19 

never 

3 

3 

1.6 

WOMEN 

.001 

regularly 

77 

12 

1 

1 

5 

96 

35.3 

1.10 

certain  extent 

26 

97 

26 

5 

5 

159 

58.5 

2.03 

seldom 

3 

9 

3 

15 

5.5 

3.00 

never 

1 

1 

2 

.7 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

regularly 

92 

16 

1 

1 

k 

HU 

32.2 

1.10 

certain  extent 

25 

128 

k2 

h 

6 

205 

57.9 

2.08 

seldom 

3 

18 

10 

31 

8.8 

3*21 

never 

1 

3 

U 

1.1 

SECONDARY 

.001 

regularly 

29 

5 

1 

35 

32. n 

1.0  9 

certain  extent 

12 

3k 

10 

1 

2 

59 

5U.6 

1.99 

seldom 

12 

1 

13 

12.1 

3.0U 

never 

1 

1 

.9 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
the  responses  ‘regularly*  and  ,seldom'. 
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TABLE  XXX  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
incidence  of 
reco  gnition 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

4 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

regularly 

7 

1 

8 

21.6 

certain  extent 

1 

13 

4 

18 

48.7 

2.12 

seldom 

4 

5 

9 

24.3 

never 

1 

i 

2 

5.4 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

regularly 

81; 

16 

1 

i 

3 

io5 

31.2 

1.11 

certain  extent 

30 

121 

!|0 

4 

5 

200 

59. 3 

2.06 

seldom 

3 

22 

5 

30 

8.9 

3.05 

never 

2 

2 

.6 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

regularly 

28 

4 

2 

34 

4i.o 

1.07 

certain  extent 

5 

26 

9 

l 

2 

43 

51.8 

2.10 

seldom 

4 

1 

5 

6.0 

never 

1 

i 

1.2 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

regularly 

53 

9 

1 

1 

1 

65 

30.0 

1.10 

certain  extent 

14 

78 

31 

3 

3 

129 

S9.U 

2.12 

seldom 

2 

12 

7 

21 

9.7 

3.21 

never 

1 

1 

2 

.9 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

regularly 

67 

11 

4 

82 

33.7 

1.08 

certain  extent 

23 

83 

22 

2 

5 

135 

55.6 

2.01 

seldom 

1 

18 

4 

23 

9.5 

3.08 

never 

3 

3 

1.2 

=====d 
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A  comparison  of  the  groins  of  respondents  formed  on  the  basis 
of  differences  in  years  of  experience  revealed  only  slight  differences. 
In  effect,  thirty  percent  of  the  less  experienced  teachers  compared  to 
33.7a>  of  the  more  experienced  stated  that  their  qualifications  and 
experience  were  considered  regularly;  59.  as  compared  to  55 .6# 
thought  they  ire  re  considered  to  a  certain  extent;  10. 6>  as  compared  to 
10.7$  said  they  were  seldom  or  never  considered.  Median  ratings  were 
indicative  of  somewhat  greater  satisfaction  amorg  the  more  experienced 
than  the  less  experienced  teachers.  In  effect,  the  iredian  ratirgs  of 
teachers  with  five  years  or  less  of  experience  were  for  consideration 
given  regularly,  1.10;  given  to  a  certain  extent,  212;  seldom  given, 
3.21.  The  ratings  of  teachers  with  six  or  more  years  of  experience 
were  for  the  same  responses,  1*08,  2.01,  and  3.08, 

In  summary,  a  great  majority  of  respondents  (89. h%)  felt  that 
their  qualifications  and  experience  were  acknowledged  and  considered 
by  the  administrators  either  regularly  or  to  a  certain  extent.  This 
was  said  to  contribute  greatly  or  at  least  to  add  something  to  satis¬ 
faction.  Only  one  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  received  no 
consideration,  the  remainder  stated  their  qualifications  and  experience 
were  seldom  considered  and  that  it  contributed  somewhat  to  their 
dissatisfaction. 

Inter-group  comparisons  showed  that  qualifications  and  exper¬ 
ience  were  believed  to  be  considered  regularly  by  an  equal  percentage 
of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  and  by  a  greater  percentage  of 
women  than  men,  of  least  qualified  than  average  or  most  qualify  ed,  of 
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more  experienced  than  less  experienced  teachers.  Except  in  the  case 
of  the  most  and  least  qualified  teachers,  the  differences  between  the 
medians  of  regular  and  occasional  (seldom)  recognition  were  significant 
at  the  .001  level. 

17.  CONSIDERATION  OF  TEACHER  PREFERENCES  FOR  JOB  ASSIGNMENTS 

Consideration  given  to  the  preferences  of  eirployees  concerning 
their  assignments  was  considered  as  an  aspect  of  teacher  recognition^ 
it  was  the  subject  of  item  29.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  teachers 
responded  on  this  item.  Their  responses  are  reported  in  Table  XXXI, 
pages  191-192. 

Five  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  their  preferences 
were  never  considered  and  17.7$  said  they  were  seldom  considered.  A 
majority  of  respondents,  61.7%,  indicated  that  their  preferences  were 
considered  to  a  certain  extent  and  13>.5>%  said  they  were  considered 
regularly.  A  positive  relation  was  noted  between  the  incidence  of 
consideration  for  preferences  and  teacher  satisfaction.  In  effect, 
for  consideration  given  regularly,  the  median  rating  was  1.10 ;  for 
no  consideration,  it  was  3. 89.  A  median  rating  of  1.96  was  attributed 
consideration  given  to  a  certain  extent  and  one  of  3.17  for  considera¬ 
tion  seldom  given.  The  differences  between  the  medians  of  regular  and, 
no  consideration  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

No  important  variations  were  observed  between  men  and  women. 

The  distribution  of  responses  within  each  group  was  as  follows:  regular 
consideration,  17%  and  lli.5>%$  consideration  to  a  certain  extent,  62.8% 
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and  6l$;  consideration  seldom  given,  17$  and  18,2%;  no  consideration 
3,2%  and  6,3 $•  Their  median  ratings  were  equally  comparable:  1,10 
by  both  groips  for  regular  consideration;  1,90  and  2.02  by  men  and 
women  respectively  for  consideration  to  a  certain  extent;  3,1$  and 
3*19  for  consideration  seldom  given.  Lack  of  consideration  proved  vei*y 
dissatisfying  as  illustrated  by  the  individual  ratings  that  were 
available. 

Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  differed  notably  in  their 
responses.  In  effect,  22,1$  percent  of  the  secondary  teachers  as 
compared  to  13*h%  of  the  elementary  teachers  felt  that  their  preferences 
were  considered  regularly  and  6$,h$  as  compared  to  60,7$  indicated  they 
were  considered  to  a  certain  extent.  Conversely,  19.6$  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  as  opposed  to  11,5$  of  the  secondary  teachers  said  their  prefer¬ 
ences  were  seldom  considered  and  6.3$  as  opposed  to  1$  said  they  were 
never  considered.  Secondary  and  elementary  teachers  gave  similar 
median  ratings  (1,95  and  1.96)  for  consideration  given  to  certain 
extent.  Secondary  teachers,  however,  attributed  a  higher  rating  of 
satisfaction  to  regular  consideration  than  elementary  teachers,  i.e«, 
their  median  was  1.02  as  compared  to  1.11,  and  a  lower  rating  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  to  consideration  seldom  given,  i.e,,  their  median  was 
2.79  as  compared  to  3*23. 

Of  the  most  qualified  teachers,  only  $,b%  felt  that  their 
preferences  for  job  assignments  were  regularly  considered;  6lj..9$ 
said  they  were  considered  to  a  certain  extent,  16.2$  said  they  were 
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seldom  considered  aid  1 3.5$  stated  that  they  were  never  considered. 

Of  the  least  qualified  respondents,  1 3.3%  said  their  preferences  were 
regularly  considered,  59.5%  said  they  were  considered  to  a  certain 
extent,  10,7%  stated  that  they  were  seldom  considered  and  only  2.1$ 
stated  that  they  were  never  considered.  The  distribution  of  reponses 
of  the  average  respondents  was  as  follows  in  the  same  order  as  above: 
13,3%,  62.1%,  19.7%  and  U.9%.  The  highest  median  rating  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  regular  consideration  was  given  by  the  least  qualified 
respondents:  1.05  as  compared  to  1.12.  Consideration  given  to  a 
certain  extent  was  attributed  a  rating  of  1,97  by  most  qualified, 

1.93  by  average  and  2.07  by  least  qualified  respondents.  Corparisons 
were  not  possible  between  the  median  ratings  of  the  other  responses 
because  of  small  frequencies. 

A  larger  percentage  of  more  experienced  than  less  experienced 
teachers  thought  their  preferences  for  teaching  assignments  were 
considered  regularly.  In  effect,  it  was  the  opinion  of  21.5%  of  the 
respondents  with  six  years  or  more  of  experience  as  coipared  to  9% 
of  the  respondents  with  five  years  of  experience  or  less.  Considera¬ 
tion  given  to  a  certain  extent  was  reported  by  60.3%  of  the  more 
experienced  and  63,2%  of  the  less  experienced  teachers.  That  consi¬ 
deration  was  seldom  given  for  their  preferences  was  the  opinion 
expressed  by  22.2%  of  the  less  experienced  teachers  as  compared  to 
13.6%  of  the  others.  The  percentages  of  responses  to  'never1  were 
5.6%  and  lj.,6%  by  less  and  more  experienced  respondents,  respectively. 
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Teachers  with  longer  experience  expressed  greater  satisfaction  with 
regular  consideration  and  greater  dissatisfaction  with  no  consider¬ 
ation  for  preferences  than  teachers  with  less  experience.  Median 
ratings  attributed  by  less  experienced  and  more  experienced  teachers 
were  as  follows:  for  consideration  given  regularly:  1.29  and  l.Oljj 
for  consideration  given  to  a  certain  extent,  1.99  and  1.93;  for 
consideration  seldom  given,  3*22  and  3«H$  for  no  consideration,  3.63 
and  3*95.  The  statistical  test  applied  to  the  ratings  of  regular  and. 
no  consideration  showed  the  differences  between  medians  to  be  significant 
at  the  .001  level  within  each  group  of  respondents. 

These  data  have  indicated  that  consideration  of  preferences 
for  teaching  assignments  was  important  to  satisfaction.  According 
to  over  seventy-five  percent  (77.2%)  of  the  total  number  of  res¬ 
pondents  such  consideration  was  given  to  a  certain  extent  if  not 
regularly.  This  was  recognised  by  a  larger  proportion  of  men  than 
women,  of  secondary  than  elementary,  of  least  qualified  than  average 
or  more  qualified,  of  more  experienced  than  less  experienced 
teachers.  These  groups  also  expressed  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  others  with  conditions  of  regular  or  fair  consideration.  The 
statistical  test,  when  applied,  indicated  that  the  differences 
between  the  medians  of  regular  and  no  consideration  were  significant, 
thus  supporting  consideration  of  preferences  as  a  factor  of  teacher 
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TABLE  Zm 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  CONSIDERATION 
OF  PREFERENCES  FOR  JOB  ASSIGNEENTS  IN  RESPONDENTS 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

Total 

Degree  oif 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Rating; s 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

incidence  of 

Median 

consideration 

1 

2 

3 

It 

None 

Number  Percent 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

regularly 

57 

11 

3 

71 

15.5 

1.10 

certain  extent 

56 

176 

Uo 

1 

9 

282 

61,7 

1.96 

seldom 

5 

It 

H6 

25 

1 

81 

17.7 

3.17 

never 

1 

3 

19 

23 

5.1 

3.89 

PEN 

regularly 

26 

5 

1 

32 

17.0 

1.10 

certain  extent 

26 

81 

8 

1 

2 

118 

62.8 

1.90 

seldom 

1 

2 

20 

9 

32 

17.0 

3.15 

never 

1 

5 

6 

3.2 

WOMEN 

.001 

regularly 

31 

6 

2 

39 

lit.  5 

1.10 

certain  exbent 

30 

95 

32 

7 

l6It 

6l,o 

2.02 

seldom 

h 

2 

26 

16 

1 

h9 

18.2 

3.19 

never 

1 

2 

lit 

17 

6.3 

3.82 

ELEMENTARY 

,001 

regularly 

36 

8 

3 

U7 

13.lt 

1.11 

certain  extent 

b3 

133 

31 

6 

213 

60.7 

1.95 

seldom 

3 

3 

39 

23 

1 

69 

19.6 

3.23 

never 

1 

3 

18 

22 

6.3 

3.89 

SECONDARY 

regularly 

21 

2 

23 

22.1 

1.02 

certain  extent 

13 

h3 

9 

1 

3 

68 

65.  U 

1.96 

seldom 

2 

1 

7 

2 

12 

n.5 

2,79 

never 

1 

1 

1.0 

'‘'Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  medians 
of  the  responses  ‘regularly1  and  ‘never* • 
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TABLE  XXXI  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
incidence  of 
consideration 

Satisfaction 

Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

b 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P, 

qualifications 

(Highest) 

regularly 

1 

1 

2 

5.U 

certain  extent 

b 

17 

3 

2b 

6iu9 

1.97 

seldom 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

16*2 

never 

1 

b 

5 

13.5 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

regularly 

3b 

8 

2 

ilU 

13.3 

1.12 

certain  extent 

U5 

128 

2  6 

1 

5 

205 

62  el 

1.93 

seldom 

b 

3 

37 

21 

65 

19.7 

3.19 

never 

1 

1 

1U 

16 

b.9 

3.50 

QUALIFICATION 

(Lowest) 

regularly 

20 

2 

1 

23 

27.1 

i.o5 

certain  extent 

7 

29 

11 

3 

50 

59.5 

2,07 

seldom 

7 

2 

9 

10.7 

never 

1 

1 

2 

2.U 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

regularly 

12 

7 

19 

9.0 

1.29 

certain  extent 

2d 

75 

27 

b 

13  U 

63.2 

1.99 

seldom 

2 

2 

27 

16 

bl 

22,2 

3.22 

never 

1 

2 

9 

12 

5.6 

3.83 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

regularly 

U5 

k 

3 

52 

21,5 

1.0U 

certain  extent 

27 

100 

13 

1 

5 

1U6 

60.3 

1.93 

seldom 

3 

2 

19 

9 

33 

13.6 

3.H 

never 

1 

10 

11 

U.6 

3.95 
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V.  PROMOTIONS 

Related  to  teacher  recognition  is  the  policy  regulating 
promotions.  In  item  3h,  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  if  they 
thought  there  was  an  established  policy  and  to  what  extent  it  contri¬ 
buted  to  their  satisfaction.  The  responses  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  teachers  are  illustrated  in  Table  XXXII,  pages  195-196. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  promotions 
were  decided  according  to  standards  established  upon  qualifications 
and  competence;  28 %  said  they  were  not.  The  median  ratings  did  not 
signify  a  great  contribution  to  either  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction; 
however,  the  relationship  between  a  system  of  promotions  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  definitely  positive.  The  median  rating  of  the  first  response 
was  l.Iilt.,  that  of  the  second  was  3*20  and  the  differences  between 
medians  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

More  women  than  men  believed  that  promotions  were  decided 
according  to  standards:  in  effect,  this  response  was  made  by  77.1j.% 
of  the  women  as  opposed  to  6U.2%  of  the  men  and  the  median  ratings 
were  respectively  1.U3  and  1.U7 .  The  lack  of  policy  proved  more 
dissatisfying  to  men  than  women:  their  median  rating  was  3.38  as 
compared  to  3.05. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  elementary  and  67.7%  of  secondary 
teachers  stated  that  promotions  were  based  upon  qualifications  and 
competence;  twenty-seven  percent  of  the  former  and  32.3%  of  the 
latter  indicated  they  were  not.  The  median  ratings  given  by  secondary 
teachers  were  lower  than  those  given  by  elementary  teachers:  the 
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median  ratings  of  the  former  were  1.U7  and  3.35  as  compared  to  1.U3 
and  3 #11).  for  the  latter  respondents. 

The  most  qualified  teacher  respondents  gave  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  responses  to  promotions  decided  upon  standards  of  quali¬ 
fications  and  competence,  that  is,  75. 7#  as  compared  to  71.7%  and 
70.8%  respectively  of  the  average  and  least  qualified  respondents. 
Greater  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  least  qualified  respondents: 
their  median  liras  1.28  as  compared  to  l.UU  for  the  average  and  1.85 
for  the  mod:  qualified  respondents.  A  larger  number  (5  to  9)  of  the 
most  qualified  respondents  stated  that  the  lack  of  policy  contributed 
greatly  to  their  dissatisfaction;  the  median  ratings  of  average  and 
least  qualified  teachers  were,  for  the  same  response,  2.65  and  3.00 
which  indicated  that  the  lack  of  standard  policy  contributed,  somewhat 
to  their  dissatisfaction. 

Coirparing  the  responses  of  more  and  less  experienced 
teachers,  it  appeared  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  respondents 
with  five  years  or  less  of  experience,  77.7%  as  coirpared  to  67.1%, 
believed  that  promotions  were  decided  according  to  standards  of 
qualifications  and  competence.  A  higher  percentage  of  respondents 
with  longer  experience,  32,9%*  as  coirpared  to  22.3%*  believed  they 
were  net  ,  The  existence  of  such  policy  proved  more  satisfying  to 
secondary  teachers:  their  median  rating  was  1*31  as  coirpared  to  1.60 
for  less  experienced  teachers.  The  median  ratings  of  the  lack  of 
standards  were  equivalent:  3.16  for  less  experienced  and  3*22  for 
more  experienced  respondents. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  mil  THE  SYSTEM 
OF  TEACHER  PROMOTIONS  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

Total 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

basis  of 

Median 

promotions 

1 

2 

3 

k 

None 

Number  Percent 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

standardized 

l6l 

128 

12 

2 

7 

310 

72.0 

l.ltl* 

not 

standardized 

2 

10 

66 

38 

5 

121 

28.0 

3.20 

MEN 

.001 

standardized 

59 

50 

k 

1 

1 

115 

61*.  2 

1.U7 

not 

standardized 

5 

29 

27 

3 

61* 

35.8 

3.38 

WOMEN 

.001 

standardized 

102 

78 

8 

1 

6 

195 

77.  U 

1.U3 

not 

standardized 

2 

5 

37 

11 

2 

57 

22.6 

3,05 

EIEMENTARY 

.001 

standardized 

127 

95 

12 

2 

6 

21*2 

73.1 

1.1*3 

not 

standardized 

2 

9 

b9 

25 

k 

89 

26.9 

3.3* 

SECONDARY 

.001 

standardized 

3b 

32 

1 

67 

67.7 

1.1*7 

not 

standardized 

1 

17 

13 

1 

32 

32.3 

3.35 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians. 
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TABLE  XXXII  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
basis  of 
promotions 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P, 

QUALIFICATIONS 

^Highest) 

standardised 

8 

17 

3 

28 

75.7 

1.85 

not 

standardized 

2 

2 

5 

9 

2U.3 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

standardized 

118 

95 

7 

2 

h 

226 

71.7 

1. 14J4. 

not 

standardised 

2 

3 

52 

28 

h 

89 

28.3 

2.63 

QUALIFICATIONS 

^  Loire  st) 

.001 

standardized 

32 

16 

2 

1 

51 

70.8 

1.28 

not 

standardized 

5 

11 

5 

21 

29.2 

3.00 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

standardized 

71 

78 

8 

1 

2 

160 

77.7 

1.60 

not 

standardized 

1 

29 

13 

U6 

22.3 

3.16 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

standardized 

89 

50 

h 

1 

5 

1U9 

67.1 

1.31 

not 

standardized 

1 

7 

37 

2k 

h 

73 

32.9 

3.22 
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In  summary,  the  majority  of  teacher  respondents  (72%)  believed 
that  promotions  were  decided  according  to  standards  of  qualifications 
and  promotions.  This  fact  was  stated  by  a  larger  percentage  of  women 
than  men,  of  elementary  than  secondary,  of  most  qualified  than  average 
or  least  qualified,  of  less  experienced  than  more  experienced  teachers. 
A  standardised  system  of  promotions  was  said  to  contribute  to  a  certain 
extent  to  satisfaction  and  the  median  rating  of  1.14*  given  by  all 
respondents  was  found  similar  to  the  ratings  of  men  and  women  and  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 

The  actual  standards  of  promotions  contributed  mors  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  least  qualified  and  the  more  experienced  respon¬ 
dents,  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  qualified  and  the  less 
experienced.  The  lack  of  such  policy  proved  more  dissatisfying  to 
men  and  secondary  teachers  •,  however,  for  all  respondents,  median 
ratings  signified  that  it  contributed  somewhat  but  not  greatly  to 
dissatisfaction. 


VI.  RUGHF  OF  APPEAL 

The  last  item  in  this  series,  number  3%,  referred  to  the 
treatment  awarded  teachers  who  made  use  of  their  right  of  appeal  in 
cases  of  difficulty.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  teachers  respon¬ 
ded.  Their  opinions  are  reported  in  Table  XXXIII,  pages  200-201. 

Among  all  respondents,  77.6%  stated  that  their  cases  were 
heard  and  considered  fairly,  20.%%  indicated  that  their  cases  were 
heard  but  given  no  further  consideration  and  only  1.9%  thought  they 
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were  not  heard.  A  median  rating  of  1.12  was  given  to  the  first  res¬ 
ponse  signifying  that  the  situation  described  contributed  greatly  to 
satisfaction.  Simple  opportunity  to  be  heard  without  any  further 
consideration  was  attributed  a  median  rating  of  3.02  signifying  that 
it  contributed  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction.  The  third  response  having 
been  selected  by  less  than  ten  respondents,  the  median  rating  was  not 
calculated  but  individual  ratings  were  indicative  of  great  dissatis¬ 
faction,  The  difference  between  median  ratings  of  the  first  and 
second  responses  were  statistically  significant  (P.001),  thus  making 
"hearings  and  fair  consideration"  a  factor  related  to  satisfaction 
in  teaching. 

A  larger  percentage  of  men  than  women,  80.H$  as  compared  to 
75,6%,  felt  they  could  be  heard  and  considered  fairlyj  the  median 
ratings  of  this  response  were  respectively  1.22  and  1.19.  Almost 
twenty-three  percent  of  the  women  compared  to  17. h%  of  the  men  thought 
they  were  heard  but  given  no  further  consideration.  This  situation 
caused  slightly  more  dissatisfaction  among  men  than  women:  their 
median  rating  was  3.11  as  conpared  to  2.98.  Differences  between 
medians  were  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  showed  considerable  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  item.  The  percentages  of  responses  of  elementary 
teachers  were  77%)  21,2$  and  1.8$  as  conpared  to  79«U$j  18.6$  and  2$ 
of  secondary  teachers.  There  was  evidence  of  greater  satisfaction 
among  elementary  than  secondary  teachers.  Elementary  teachers  who 
felt  their  cases  were  heard  and  considered  fairly  had  a  median  rating 
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of  satisfaction  of  1.17  conpared  to  1.30  for  secondary  teachers; 
when  their  cases  were  heard  but  given  no  further  consideration,  their 
median  rating  was  3.05  as  corrpared  to  3.08  for  secondary  teachers. 

The  differences  between  ratings  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the 
.001  level  for  both  groups. 

The  pattern  of  responses  of  teachers  with  average  qualifica¬ 
tions  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  total  population:  77$,  21,1$ 
and  1.6$  with  median  ratings  of  1.20  and  3.06  for  the  first  and  second 
responses.  Most  and  least  qualified  teacher  respondents  differed 
greatly.  Of  the  least  qualified  teachers,  86,8$  stated  that  their 
cases  were  heard  and  considered  fairly  and  10.8$  said  their  cases 
were  heard  but  not  given  further  consideration.  The  same  responses 
were  made  by  respectively  £9.U$  and  37.5$  of  the  most  qualified  res¬ 
pondents,  The  median  ratings  given  the  first  response  were  1.18 
for  the  most  qualified  and  1.23  for  the  least  qualified  respondents. 
The  second  response,  ''heard,  but  given  no  further  consideration", 
was  given  a  rating  of  2.90  by  the  most  qualified  and  3.00  by  the 
least  qualified  respondents. 

Among  respondents  with  six  years  or  more  of  teaching  exper¬ 
ience,  81.5$  stated  their  cases  were  heard  and  considered  f airly 
and  l6.U$  said  they  were  heard  but  given  no  further  consideration. 

The  same  responses  were  made  by  respectively  73.9$  and  25.6$  of  the 
less  experienced  teachers.  Median  ratings  of  1.25  and  2.96  given 
by  less  experienced  respondents  and  of  1.17  and  3.11  given  by  the 
more  experienced  respondents  were  significantly  different  (P.001). 
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TABLE  XXXIII 


VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  RIGHT  OF 
APPEAL  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 
SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation  of 
treatment 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

'Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

treated  fairly 

232 

87 

6 

1 

1U 

3U0 

77.6 

1.12 

heard  only 

2 

16 

U8 

21 

3 

90 

20.5 

3.02 

not  heard 

2 

5 

1 

8 

1.9 

HEN 

,001 

treated  fairly 

102 

Ijl 

3 

2 

1U8 

80. u 

1.22 

heard  only 

5 

18 

9 

32 

17.U 

3.H 

not  heard 

1 

2 

1 

h 

2.2 

WOMEN 

.001 

treated  fairly 

130 

U6 

3 

1 

12 

192 

75.6 

1.19 

heard  only 

2 

11 

30 

12 

3 

58 

22.8 

2.98 

not  heard 

1 

3 

h 

1.6 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

treated  fairly 

185 

58 

3 

1 

11 

258 

77.0 

1.17 

heard  only 

2 

1U 

36 

17 

2 

71 

21.2 

3.01 

not  heard 

r> 

3 

1 

6 

1.8 

SECONDARY 

.001 

treated  fairly 

hi 

29 

2 

3 

81 

79. U 

1.30 

heard  only 

2 

12 

h 

1 

19 

18.6 

3.08 

not  heard 

2 

2 

2.0 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  medians 
of  the  responses  ‘treated  fairly'  and  'heard  only'. 
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TABLE  XXXIII  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation  of 
treatment 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

k 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest ) 

.001 

treated  fairly 

lk 

5 

19 

59.k 

1.18 

heard  only 

k 

5 

3 

12 

37.5 

2.90 

not  heard 

1 

1 

3.1 

QUALIFICATIONS 

V.  Aver  age) 

.001 

treated  fairly 

169 

60 

1 

9 

2kk 

77.0 

1.20 

heard  only 

2 

a 

kl 

15 

2 

68 

21,  k 

3.06 

not  heard 

2 

3 

5 

1.6 

QUALIFICATIONS 

^  Loire  st ) 

treated  fairly 

k? 

21 

1 

3 

72 

86.8 

1.23 

heard  only 

3 

2 

3 

1 

9 

10.8 

not  heard 

1 

1 

2 

2,k 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

treated  fairly 

96 

k2 

5 

1 

k 

iks 

73.9 

1.25 

heard  only 

2 

12 

25 

12 

1 

52 

25.6 

2.96 

not  heard 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1.5 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

treated  fairly 

131* 

kk 

1 

10 

189 

81.5 

1.17 

heard  only 

k 

23 

9 

2 

38 

16. k 

3.11 

not  heard 

1 

k 

5 

2.1 
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That  teachers  were  heard  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  their 
cases  considered  fairly  was  a  fact  acknowledged  by  the  majority  (77 #6>) 
of  all  respondents  and  said  to  contribute  greatly  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  teaching.  This  was  stated  more  frequently  by  men  than  women, 
by  secondary  than  elementary,  by  least  qualified  than  average  or  most 
qualified,  by  more  experienced  than  less  experienced  teachers.  Median 
ratings  of  satisfaction  ranged  from  1.12  to  1.30.  The  minority  of 
respondents  who  stated  that  c  ases  were  heard  but  given  no  further 
consideration  indicated  that  it  contributed  somewhat  to  their  dissatis¬ 
faction:  the  median  ratings  of  this  response  ranged  from  2.96  to  3.08. 
It  appeared  therefore  that  fair  treatment  of  teachers  using  their 
right  of  appeal  was  positively  related  to  satisfaction  in  teaching. 

In  this  chapter,  have  been  considered  as  factors  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  such  conditions  of  teaching  as  recognition  of  qualifications, 
system  of  promotions,  right  of  appeal  and.  others.  There  remains  to 
be  discussed  various  measures  of  teacher  welfare  which  could  possibly 
affect  satisfaction.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
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CHAPTER  VH± 


TEACHER  WELFARE  AND  SATISFACTION 

The  last  series  of  items  presented  in  Part  II  of  the  check  list 
of  factors  productive  of  satisfaction  dealt  with  conditions  of  teaching 
affecting  teacher  welfare.  Teachers  were  invited  to  evaluate  their 
salary,  their  teaching  load,  teaching  equipment  and  supplies,  provi¬ 
sions  for  side  leave  and  sabbatical  leave  and  the  organization  of  in¬ 
group  cultural  and  recreational  activities.  This  series  included 
items  30  to  33,  36  and  37. 


I.  SALARY 

In  item  30,  teachers  were  invited  to  evaluate  their  salary  in 
terms  of  "good,  reasonable  or  low”  and  to  indicate  whether  or  not  it 
contributed  to  their  satisfaction.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-one 
teachers  responded. 

As  illustrated  in  Table  XXXIV,  pages  20U-205  half  of  the 
respondents,  50.1%,  said  their  salaries  were  reasonable,  21. said 
they  were  good  and  28.5%  stated  that  they  were  too  low.  A  median 
rating  of  1.U6  signified  that  for  the  majority  of  the  respondents,  a 
good  salary  contributed  to  satisfaction.  A  reasonable  salary  which 
received  a  median  rating  of  1.92  was  said  to  add  s one  thing  to  satis¬ 
faction;  a  low  salary  was  rated  by  some  as  contributing  somewhat,  by 
others  as  contributing  greatly  to  dissatisfaction;  the  median  rating 
was  3.U1),.  The  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  good  and  low 
salaries  were  statistically  significant  (P.001). 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  SALARIES 
IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX, 
LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation 
of  salary 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

k 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating 

P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

good 

1*1* 

3 

3 

101 

21.1* 

1.1*6 

reasonable 

uu 

157 

20 

15 

236 

50*1 

1.92 

low 

6 

2 

60 

61 

5 

13U 

28.5 

3.1* 1* 

MEN 

.001 

good 

15 

10 

3 

1 

29 

15.2 

1.1*3 

reasonable 

li 

56 

7 

5 

79 

ia.u 

1.96 

low 

3 

l*o 

38 

2 

83 

1*3.1* 

3. Ill* 

worn 

.001 

good 

36 

3h 

2 

72 

25.7 

1.1*8 

reasonable 

33 

101 

13 

10 

157 

56.1 

1.90 

low 

3 

2 

20 

23 

3 

5i 

18.2 

3.U5 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

good 

36 

39 

2 

3 

80 

22.3 

1.56 

reasonable 

35 

119 

Ik 

12 

180 

50.1 

1.91 

low 

U 

1 

5o 

bp 

k 

99 

27.6 

3.36 

SECONDARY 

.001 

good 

15 

5 

l 

21 

19.1 

1.20 

reasonable 

9 

37 

5 

3 

5U 

U9.1 

1.96 

low 

2 

1 

10 

21 

1 

35 

31.8 

3.67 

■•level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  ratings  of 
good  and  low  salaries* 
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TABLE  XXXIV  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation 
of  salary 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

5 

U 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

good 

1 

1 

2.6 

reasonable 

2 

11 

3 

16 

1*2.1 

2.05 

low 

2 

6 

13 

21 

55.3 

3.69 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

good 

111 

36 

2 

2 

81 

23.8 

1.1*6 

reasonable 

35 

116 

12 

9 

172 

50.U 

1.90 

low 

5 

111 

38 

h 

88 

25.8 

3.1(0 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

.001 

good 

10 

7 

1 

1 

19 

22.1 

1.1*0 

reasonable 

5 

29 

5 

5 

ills- 

51.2 

2.00 

low 

13 

9 

l 

23 

26.7 

3.35 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

good 

17 

19 

1 

37 

16.7 

1.58 

reasonable 

19 

87 

8 

5 

119 

53.9 

1.9U 

low 

h 

2 

23 

33 

3 

65 

29.1* 

3.56 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

good 

3U 

25 

2 

3 

61* 

25.9 

1.1*0 

reasonable 

25 

70 

12 

9 

116 

U7.0 

1.91 

low 

2 

37 

26 

2 

67 

27.1 

3.33 
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Women  as  opposed  to  men  were  more  content  -with  their  salaries. 
Among  the  women,  2^.7%  stated  that  their  salaries  -were  good,  $6,1% 
thought  they  were  reasonable;  among  the  men,  15.2%  said  their  salaries 
were  good  and  1|1.H%  said  they  were  reasonable.  Salaries  were  estimated 
to  be  too  low  by  U3.U%  of  the  men  and  18.2%  of  the  women.  Median 
ratings  attributed  by  men  and  women  were  very  similar;  they  were  for 
a  good  salary,  1.U3  and  1.U8;  for  reasonable  salaries  I.96  and  1.90; 
for  low  salaries,  3.UU  and  3.U5.  For  both  men  and  women,  the  differences 
between  the  medians  of  good  and  low  salaries  were  significant  at  the 
.001  level. 

Fifty  percent  of  elementary  and  1*9 .1%  of  secondary  teacher 
respondents  said  their  salaries  were  reasonable;  twenty-two  percent 
of  the  elementary  and  19.1%  of  the  secondary  teachers  said  they  were 
good;  27.6%  of  the  former  and  31.8%  of  the  latter  said  they  were  low. 
Secondary  teachers  who  responded  to  a  good  salary  expressed  greater 

v 

satisfaction  than  elementary  teachers:  their  median  rating  was  1.20 
as  compared  to  1.56.  The:y  also  expressed  greater  dissatisfaction 
with  low  salaries:  the  median  ratings  in  this  case  were  3.67  and  3.36. 

A  reasonable  salary  was  attributed  a  median  rating  of  1.91  by  elementary 
and  of  1.96  by  secondary  teachers.  Differences  between  the  medians  of 
good  and  low  salaries  were  significant  at  the  .001  level  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  teacher  respondents. 

Only  one  of  the  most  qualified  teachers  stated  that  his  salary 
was  good  and  that  it  added  something  to  his  satisfaction.  Among  -the 
other  respondents  in  this  category,  l|2.1%  said  their  salaries  w^re 
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reasonable  and  55.3$  said  they  were  low.  Respondents  with  average  and 
least  qualifications  agreed  oo  nsiderably  in  their  responses.  The  per¬ 
centages  of  responses  to  ngood,  reasonable  and  low11  salaries  were  for 
average  respondents,  23.8$,  50.U%  and  25.8$;  for  least  qualified 
respondents,  22.1%,  5l.2%  and  26.7%.  A  comparison  of  the  median 
ratings  of  each  groip  showed  greater  dissatisfaction  among  the  most 
qualified  and  greater  satisfaction  among  the  least  qualified  respon¬ 
dents.  In  order  of  most,  average  and  least  qualified  teacher  respon¬ 
dents,  the  median  ratings  of  satisfaction  were  for  low  salaries! 

3.69,  3.1j0  and  3.35;  for  reasonable  salaries:  2,05,  1.90  and  2.00$ 
for  good  salaries:  one  individual  rating  of  2  and  median  ratings  of 
1.U6  and  l.Uo. 

The  responses  provided  by  teachers  with  five  years  or  less 
of  experience  and  those  with  six  years  or  more  showed  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  more  experienced  teachers  thought  their  salaries 
were  good:  25.9%  as  compared  to  16.7%.  Less  experienced  teachers 
responded  more  frequently  to  reasonable  and  low  salaries:  the  per¬ 
centages  of  responses  to  reasonable  salaries  were  $3,9%  and  U7%$  to 
low  salaries,  29. h%  and  27.1%  respectively.  More  satisfaction  was 
expressed  by  the  respondents  with  larger  experience.  In  effect  their 
median  rating  for  good  salaries  was  l.UO  as  compared  to  1,58$  for 
reasonable  salaries,  1.91  as  compared  to  1.9U;  for  low  salaries, 

3.33  as  compared  to  3,56.  Differences  between  the  median  ratings  of 
high  and  low  salaries  were  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

As  added  information,  i^ie  respondents  who  chose  xo  say  ohat 
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ttejr  salaries  were  lox*  had  been  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  their 
statement.  Four  reasons  nad  been  suggested  xn  the  check  list.  Among 
the  13U  teachers  who  had  seated  that  their  salaries  were  low,  122 
gave  reasons  for  their  statement.  The  distribution  of  responses  was 
as  follows:  to  meet  necessary  expenses,  71 ;  for  the  qualifications 
ejected,  31 ;  considering  the  wealth  of  this  city,  10;  xn  comparison 
with  salaries  elsewhere,  10. 

Thus  it  appeared  in  the  analysis  of  responses  that  salaries 
were  considered  reasonable  by  half  the  respondents  and  a  larger  number 
of  the  others  considered  that  they  were  low  rather  than  good.  A 
positive  relation  appeared  to  exist  between  good  or  reasonable 
salaries  and  satisfaction  and  between  low  salaries  and  dissatisfaction. 
However,  the  median  ratings  hardly  signified  a  great  contribution  to 
either  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction. 

inter-group  comparisons  showed  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
women  than  men,  of  elementary  than  secondary,  of  average  and  least 
qualified  than  most  qualified,  of  more  experienced  than  less  experienced 
respondents  reported  that  their  salaries  were  good  or  reasonable. 

There  was  evidence  of  greater  satisfaction  with  good  salaries  among 
secondary  teachers  than  among  any  other  s lib-group  and  of  greater 
dissatisfaction  with  low  salaries  among  secondary,  most  qualified  and 
less  experienced  teacher  respondents.  Except  for  the  most  qualified 
respondents,  the  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  good  and 
low  salaries  were  statistically  significant  (P.001). 


II.  TEACHING  LOAD 


Item  31  dealt  with  the  evaluation  of  teaching  loads.  The 
responses  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  teachers  are  reported  in 
Table  XXXV,  pages  212-213. 

Less  than  one  percent  (0.8)  of  all  respondents  said  they  had 
a  light  load  and  they  indicated  that  it  contributed  greatly  to  their 
satisfaction,  (because  of  its  low  frequency,  this  response  will  be 
omitted  from  all  further  discussion  of  item  31.)  The  majority  of 
respondents,  that  is  73*2£,  stated  that  their  teaching  loads  were 
reasonable  and  that  this  situation  added  to  their  satisfaction^ 
their  median  rating  was  1.6U.  The  other  respondents,  2$,9%  of  the 
sample  population,  replied  that  their  load  was  heavy  and  that  it 
contributed  somewhat  to  their  dissatisfaction*  their  median  rating 
was  3.39*  The  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  reason¬ 
able  and  heavy  teaching  loads  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the 
.001  level  thus  indicating  that  a  teacher's  load  is  positively 
related  to  his  satisfaction  in  teaching. 

A  comparison  of  men  and  women  responses  showed  that  more  men 
than  women  coitplained  of  a  heavy  load:  33* 5>#  as  compared  to  20.7j&. 
responses  to  a  reasonable  load  were  made  by  7*8%  of  the  women  and 
65 .5#  of  the  men.  Median  ratings  given  by  men  and  women  to  a 
reasonable  load  were  fairly  similar:  1.71  and  1.60.  Women  ex¬ 
pressed  more  aissatisf action  uhan  men  with  a  heavy  load:  their 
median  rating  was  3 .56  as  compared  to  3*28.  For  both  men  and  women, 
the  differences  uetween  medians  were  found  to  be  statistically 
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significant  (P.001). 

One -third  (33.3%)  of  the  secondary  teachers  indicated  that 
their  teaching  loads  were  heavy,  65*8%  said  -they  were  reasonable. 
Among  elementary  teachers,  less  than  one-fourth  (23.5$)  said  they 
were  heavy,  75*7%  said  they  were  reasonable.  Secondary  teachers 
expressed  more  satisfaction  with  their  loads  than  elementary  teachers. 
In  effect,  the  median  ratings  of  elementary  teachers  were  for  a 
reasonable  load,  1.66,  for  a  heavy  load,  3.U3.  The  radian  ratings 
of  secondary  teachers  were  for  tne  same  responses,  1. Ji2  and  3.37. 
Median  ratings  were  significantly  different  in  both  cases  (P , 001 ) . 

When  respondents  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  quaL  ifications, 
the  percentages  of  responses  to  a  reasonable  load  were  for  most 
qualified  teachers,  37.9/6$  for  average  teachers,  73’.6%$  for  least 
qualified  teachers,  69 .U%*  Teaching  loads  were  considered  to  be 
too  heavy  by  lj.2.1%  of  the  most  qualified,  30.6%  of  the  least  qua¬ 
lified  and  23.5/b  of  the  average  respondents.  Less  satisfaction 
with  a  reasonable  teaching  load  was  expressed  by  most  qualified 
respondents  than  by  any  of  the  other  two  groups:  their  median 
was  1.80  as  compared  to  1.61;  and  1.61.  Most  qualified  teachers 
also  expressed  less  dissatisfaction  with  a  heavy  load:  their  median 
rating  was  3.25  as  compared  to  3*UU  and  3*38.  Differences  between 
the  medians  of  reasonable  and  heavy  loads  were  significant  at  the 

.001  level  for  most,  average  and  least  qualified  respondents. 

Teachers  who  had  taught  five  years  or  less  gave  a  7U*6^ 
response  to  a  reasonable  load  as  compared  to  a  71*7/6  response 
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given  by  those  who  had  taught  six  years  or  more.  Twenty-seven 
percent  of  the  latter  said  thejr  loads  were  too  heavy  in  comparison 
to  2U.9>  of  the  former.  The  median  ratings  given  by  the  less 
experienced  respondents  for  reasonable  and  heavy  loads  were  1.66 
and  3.30;  the  median  ratings  given  by  the  more  experienced  teachers 
were  1.60  and  3.U6.  Differences  between  median  ratings  were  again 
statistically  significant  (P.001). 

As  for  the  preceding  item,  teachers  were  asked  to  state  the 
reason  why  they  felt  their  loads  were  too  heavy.  One  hundred  and 
nine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  respondents  stated  their  reasons. 
The  numbers  of  responses  to  the  reasons  suggested  in  the  check  list 
were  distributed  as  follows:  large  classes,  1{.0;  too  many  classes, 

26;  heavily  loaded  program  2H;  extra-curricular  activities,  2; 
excessive  clerical  work  on  records  and  reports,  7# 

In  summary,  it  might  be  stated  that  for  the  majority  of  teacher 
respondents  (73.2#)  teaching  loads  were  reasonable  and  added  some¬ 
thing  to  satisfaction.  Respondents  who  said  their  loads  were  too 
heavy  also  said  it  contributed  somewhat  to  their  dissatisfaction. 

That  their  loads  were  reasonable  was  aclcnowledged  by  a  larger 
percentage  of  women  than  men,  of  elementary  than  secondary,  of 
average  than  most  or  least  qualified,  and  of  less  experienced 
than  more  experienced  teachers. 

The  median  rating  of  a  reasonable  load  was  1.6Uj  a  higher 
rating  (l.Lj.2)  was  given  by  secondary  teachers,  a  lower  rating 
^1.50)  was  given  by  the  most  qualified  teachers.  The  median  rating 
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TABLE  XXXV 

VARYING  DEGREES  Ob*  SATISFACTION  WIl'H  TEACHING 
LOADS  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 
SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation  of 
teaching  load 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  percent 

Median 

Rating 

P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

light 

3 

1 

k 

o.8 

reasonable 

13U 

101 

3 

1 

26 

M 

73.2 

1.6U 

heavy 

k 

8 

U7 

h9 

1U 

122 

23.9 

3.39 

MEN 

.001 

light 

1 

1 

2 

1.0 

reasonable 

it k 

bo 

3 

1 

9 

125 

65.5 

1.71 

heavy 

2 

6 

30 

23 

1 

bk 

33.5 

3.28 

WOMEN 

.001 

light 

2 

2 

.7 

reasonable 

OO 

113 

17 

220 

78.6 

1.60 

heavy 

2 

2 

17 

2k 

13 

38 

20*7 

3.5o 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

light 

3 

3 

.8 

reasonable 

103 

11 6 

3 

1 

19 

271 

75.7 

1.66 

heavy 

2 

k 

3k 

35 

9 

8U 

23.3 

3.1*3 

SECONDARY 

.001 

light 

1 

1 

.9 

reasonable 

31 

33 

7 

73 

63.8 

1.1*2 

heavy 

1 

k 

13 

1U 

5 

37 

33.3 

3.37 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  medians  of 
reasonable  and  heavy  teaching  loads* 


. 
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TABLE  XXX7  ^Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation  of 
teaching  lead 

Satis  faction 

Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

4 

None 

Number  Percent 

riedian 
±<ating  p. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest ) 

.001 

light 

reasonable 

6 

15 

1 

22 

57.9 

1.60 

heavy 

2 

o 

6 

16 

42.1 

3.25 

QUALIFICATIONS 

.001 

V,  Average  ) 

light 

3 

3 

.9 

reasonable 

10U 

137 

3 

1 

13 

256 

75.6 

1.64 

heavy 

h 

6 

26 

33 

11 

80 

23.5 

3.UU 

QUALIFICATIONS 

^Lowest) 

.001 

light 

1 

reasonable 

22 

2d 

9 

59 

6  9  .It 

1.61 

heavy 

13 

10 

3 

26 

30.  o 

3.3b 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

light 

1 

1 

.3 

reasonable 

63 

91 

2 

9 

165 

7U.6 

1.6b 

heavy 

2 

4 

22 

19 

8 

55 

24.9 

3.30 

EXPERIENCE 

(o  years  +) 

.001 

light 

2 

l 

3 

1.2 

reasonable 

70 

88 

1 

1 

17 

177 

71.7 

1.60 

heavy 

2 

k 

25 

30 

6 

67 

27.1 

3.46 

i 

I 

of  dissatisfaction  with  a  heavy  load  was  3.3^;  women  differed  most 
with  a  rating  of  3*56.  For  all  respondents  and  all  sub-groups  of 
respondents,  differences  between  the  medians  of  reasonable  and 
heavy  loads  were  significant  at  the  *001  level* 

HI.  TEACHING  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  availability  of  teaching  materials  was  expected  to  be  a 
factor  an  teacher  satisfaction  and  was  explored  in  item  32.  The 
responses  of  four  hundred  and  sixcy-six  teachers  are  illustrated  an 
Table  XXXVI,  pages  215-216. 

Less  than  three  percent  (2,8%)  of  the  sample  population  re¬ 
ported  that  equipment  and  supplies  were  abundant^  ij.8.7^  said  they 
were  reasonable  and  lao.5%  said  they  were  inadequate.  Teachers 
who  responded  that  materials  were  abundant  indicated  that  it  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction:  their  median  rating  was  1.22. 
When  equipment  and  supplies  were  available  in  reasonable  amount,  this 
was  said  to  add  something  to  satisfaction:  the  median  rating  in  this 
case  was  1.93«  A  median  rating  of  3.35  indicated  that  inadequate 
equipment  and  supplies  contributed  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction.  The 
statistical  test  was  applied  to  the  ratings  of  reasonable  and  inade¬ 
quate  rather  than  abundant  equipment  and  supplies  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  responses  to  ohe  latter  statement.  Tne  differences 
between  the  medians  given  the  two  responses  mentioned  above  were  found 
to  oe  significant  at  the  .001  level  thus  supporting  availability  of 
materials  as  a  factor  conducive  to  satisfaction  in  teaching. 


TABLE  XXXVjl 


varying  omm as  of  satisfaction  with  equipment  and 

SUPPLIES  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 
SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
estimation  of 
materials 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

U 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  F.+ 

ALd 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

abundant 

9 

2 

2 

13 

2.8 

1.22 

reasonable 

37 

166 

13 

1 

11 

227 

U8.7 

1.93 

inadequate 

7 

7 

113 

95 

k 

226 

na.5 

3.35 

HEN 

.001 

abundant 

h 

1 

1 

6 

3.1 

reasonaDle 

10 

63 

7 

1 

1 

82 

U3.2 

1.93 

inadequate 

1 

2 

35 

h2 

2 

102 

53.7 

3.35 

WOMEN 

.001 

abundant 

3 

l 

1 

7 

2.5 

reasonable 

27 

103 

5 

10 

Ili5 

52.6 

1.89 

inadequate 

f- 

o 

5 

53 

53 

2 

12k 

UU.9 

3.36 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

abundant 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1.7 

reasonable 

32 

131 

9 

1 

6 

161 

50.7 

1.91 

inadequate 

7 

6 

86 

68 

3 

170 

U7.6 

3.32 

SECONDARY 

.001 

abundant 

6 

1 

7 

6.5 

reasonable 

3 

3h 

3 

3 

Li5 

in.6 

1.95 

inadequate 

1 

27 

27 

I 

5o 

51.9 

3.i|D 

+ Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  medians 
of  reasonable  and  inadequate  equipment  and  supplies. 
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TABLE  XXXVI  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation  of 
materials 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

4 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

.001 

abundant 

2 

2 

5.3 

reasonable 

2 

8 

1 

11 

28.9 

1.9U 

inadequate 

1 

10 

14 

25 

65.8 

3.61 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

abundant 

5 

2 

l 

8 

2.3 

reasonable 

28 

121 

8 

l 

6 

164 

48.4 

1.92 

inadequate 

6 

5 

80 

73 

3 

167 

49.3 

3.39 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

.001 

abundant 

2 

1 

3 

3.6 

reasonable 

6 

37 

3 

3 

49 

59.0 

1.96 

inadequate 

2 

20 

8 

1 

31 

37.li 

3.15 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

abimdant 

4 

1 

1 

6 

2.7 

reasonable 

Ik 

62 

7 

5 

88 

43.0 

1.91* 

inadequate 

7 

3 

54 

60 

2 

126 

57.3 

3.46 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

abundant 

5 

1 

1 

7 

2.9 

reasonable 

23 

103 

5 

1 

6 

138 

56.8 

1.92 

inadequate 

k 

58 

34 

2 

98 

bp. 3 

- — 

3.19 
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Women  were  more  satisfied  than  men  with  equipment  and  supplies. 
In  effect,  £2.6$  0f  the  women  coirpared  to  U3.2%  of  the  men  said 
that  materials  were  reasonable j  53.7$  of  the  men  compared  to  kh,9% 
of  the  women  said  they  were  inadequate.  Median  ratings  were  quite 
similar:  those  given  by  men  to  reasonable  and  inadequate  materials 
were  1.98  and  3.35$  those  given  by  women  for  the  same  responses  were 
1.89  and  3.36.  The  differences  between  the  medians  were  significant 
at  the  .001  level  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  responses  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  showed  that 
of  the  former,  50.7$  thought  equipment  and  supplies  were  reasonable, 
U7.6%  said  they  were  inadequate 5  of  the  latter.  Id. 6%  said  they  were 
reasonable$  5l.9$  said  they  were  inadequate.  The  median  ratings 
attributed  by  elementary  teachers  were  1.91  and  3.32$  those  attri¬ 
buted  by  secondary  teachers  were  1.95  and  3.U8.  In  both  cases,  the 
differences  between  median  ratings  were  statistically  significant 
(P.001). 

When  respondents  were  grouped  according  to  qualifications  it 
appeared  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  least  qualified  teachers 
thought  equipment  and  supplies  were  reasonable:  59$  as  compared  to 
28.9$  of  the  most  qualified  and  U8.I{.$  of  the  average  teachers.  The 
most  qualified  respondents  were  more  discontent  with  equipment  and 
supplies.  In  effect,  65.8%  of  these  respondents  as  conpared  to 
I|-9.3$  of  the  respondents  with  average  and  37.6%  of  those  least 
qualified  said  they  were  inadequate.  ’’Reasonable'1  materials  were 
said  to  add  something  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  respondents 
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independently  of  qualifications:  the  median  ratings  given  this 
condition  -were  1.9U,  1.92  and  1.96.  The  inadequacy  of  materials 
oroved  greatly  dissatisfying  to  the  more  qualified  teachers:  the 
median  rating  was  3.61.  It  was  said  to  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  respondents  with  average  and  lowest  qualifications: 
their  median  ratings  were  respectively  3.39  and  3.15.  Differences 
between  medians  within  each  group  were  found  to  be  significant  at 
the  .001  level. 

Respondents  w ho  had  six  years  or  more  of  teaching  experience 
derived  greater  satisfaction  from  teaching  equipment  and  supplies 
than  less  experienced  respondents.  Among  the  former,  56. 8#  as 
compared  to  U0%  of  the  latter  said  materials  were  reasonable,  h.0.3% 
as  compared  to  37.3%  said  they  were  inadequate.  While  both  groups 
were  equally  satisfied  with  materials  as  indicated  by  median  ratings 
of  1.9U  and  1.92,  less  experienced  respondents  were  more  dissatisfied 
with  inadequate  materials:  their  median  rating  was  3.U6  as  compared 
to  3.19.  A  P.001  level  of  significance  was  found  to  be  the  differences 
observed  between  the  median  ratings  of  each  group  of  respondents. 

In  summary,  teaching  equipment  and  supplies  were  estimated 
either  reasonable  or  inadequate  by  an  equal  number  of  respondents, 
approximately  U9%.  Materials  were  judged  inadequate  by  a  larger 
percentage  of  men  than  women,  of  secondary  than  elementary,  of  most 
qualified  than  average  or  least  qualified,  of  less  experienced  than 
more  experienced  respondents.  An  abundance  of  teaching  materials 
was  felt  to  contribute  greatly  to  satisfaction;  an  inadequacy  of 
materials  on  the  other  hand  was  said  to  contribute  somewhat  to 
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dis  s  a  tis  faction • 


IV.  PROVISIONS  SDR  SICK  LEAVE 

Table  XXX VII,  pages  221-222 ,  illustrates  the  responses  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-four  teachers  in  their  evaluation  of  provisions 
for  sick  leave  (item  33) • 

Of  the  total  sample  population,  only  5,3%  indicated  that  such 
provisions  -were  inadequate  and  13* 3&  said  they  were  generous.  The 
majority  of  respondents,  8O.l4.yo,  estimated  that  they  were  reasonable. 
Teachers  who  thought  provisions  were  generous  said  it  contributed 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction  as  shown  by  a  median  rating  of  1,03. 
Those  who  felt  that  provisions  were  reasonable  said  it  added  to 
their  satisfaction:  their  median  rating  was  1.80,  Inadequate 
provisions  for  sick  leaves  were  said  to  contribute  somewnat  to 
dissatisfaction  as  indicated  by  a  median  rauing  of  3.21,  ine 
differences  between  the  ratings  of  generous  and  inadequate  provisions 
proved  to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

A  comparison  of  men  and  women  responses  showed  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  men  thought  that  provisions  for  sick  leaves  were 
generous:  18.U/&  as  coiqpared  to  10.6;&  of  the  womenj  a  larger  percen¬ 
tage  of  men  also  thought  they  were  inadequate:  3,hfr  as  compared  to 
of  the  women.  Provisions  were  estimated  reasonable  by  73.2%  of 
the  men  and  35,h%  of  the  women.  Women  expressed  a  slightly  lower 
degree  of  satisfaction  than  men.  in  effect,  the  median  ratings 
given  by  men  and  women  were,  for  generous  provisions  ,  1.01  and  I.O65 
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for  reasonable  provisions,  1.86  and  1.75$  for  inadequate  provisions 
3.17  and  3.30.  The  differences  between  the  medians  of  generous  and 
inadequate  provisions  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant 
at  the  .001  level  for  men,  at  the  .01  level  for  women. 

Among  elementary  teachers,  11.8%  considered  the  provisions  to 
be  generous,  8 2.6%  thought  they  were  reasonable  and  5.6%  said  they 
were  inadequate,  in  comparison,  20.6%  of  secondary  teachers  responded 
to  ‘generous*,  72.9%  responded  to  ‘reasonable *  and  6.5%,  to  'inadequate' 
provisions.  Median  ratings  of  satisfaction  given  by  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  were  for  generous  provisions,  l.OLj.  and  1.03$  for 
reasonable  provisions,  1.78  and  1,78.  inadequate  provisions  were 
rated  3.09  by  elementary  teachers$  the  median  rating  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  for  secondary  teachers  but  individual  ratings  were  unanimously 
indicative  of  dissatisfaction. 

The  responses  of  teachers  with  average  qualifications  followed 
the  same  pattern  as  those  of  the  total  population;  most  and  least 
qualified  respondents  differed.  Provisions  for  sick  leaves  were 
estimated  generous  by  8.1%  of  the  teachers  with  most  qualifications, 
lU.3%  of  those  with  average  and  llj.%  of  those  with  lowest  qualifi¬ 
cations.  They  were  considered  inadequate  by  10.9%  of  the  most 
qualified  respondents  in  conparison  to  5. U%  and  2.3%  of  the  other 
groups.  Responses  to  reasonable  provisions  were  made  by  73%  of  the 
most  qualified  teachers  in  comparison  to  80.3%  and  83.7%  respec¬ 
tively  of  average  and  least  qualified  teachers. 
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TABLE  XXXVII 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  PROVISIONS  FOR 
SICK  LEAVE  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation  of 
provisions 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

- - - 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

b 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL. 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

generous 

59 

b 

1 

61i 

13. b 

1.03 

reasonable 

no 

232 

13 

2 

lb 

373 

30.U 

l.bO 

inadequate 

2 

1 

lb 

9 

1 

27 

5.8 

3.21 

LIEN 

.001 

generous 

33 

1 

1 

35 

lb.H 

1.01 

reasonable 

35 

92 

7 

2 

3 

139 

73.2 

1.86 

inadequate 

1 

1 

9 

5 

16 

b.U 

3.17 

WOMEN 

.01 

generous 

26 

3 

29 

10.6 

1.06 

reasonable 

75 

lUo 

6 

13 

23b 

85.  b 

1.75 

inadequate 

1 

5 

1* 

1 

11 

iuO 

3.30 

ELEMJTABY 

.001 

generous 

38 

3 

1 

b2 

ll.  b 

1.0U 

reasonable 

90 

179 

10 

1 

b 

29b 

52.6 

1.78 

inadequate 

2 

1 

n 

5 

l 

20 

5.6 

3. 09 

SECONDARY 

generous 

21 

1 

22 

20.6 

1.03 

reasonable 

20 

53 

2 

1 

2 

7b 

72.9 

1.75 

inadequate 

3 

b 

7 

6.5 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  medians 
of  generous  and  inadequate  provisions. 
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TABLE  XXXVII  (Continued; 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation  of 
provisions 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

4 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  p« 

QIA  UH  CATIONS 

^Highest) 

generous 

3 

3 

8.1 

reasonable 

5 

22 

27 

73.0 

1.89 

inadequate 

1 

3 

3 

7 

18.9 

QUALIFICAT I0N3 

^Average ) 

.001 

generous 

b5 

2 

1 

H8 

14.3 

1.00 

reasonable 

81 

166 

11 

2 

9 

2  69 

80.3 

2.10 

inadequate 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

16 

5.U 

3.22 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest ) 

generous 

10 

2 

12 

iU.o 

1.10 

reasonable 

22 

b2 

2 

6 

72 

63.7 

1.76 

inadequate 

2 

2 

2.3 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  5  years) 

.001 

generous 

16 

1 

1 

18 

8.3 

1.03 

reasonable 

U8 

121 

9 

6 

183 

83 .9 

1.8U 

inadequate 

1 

1 

10 

5 

17 

7.8 

3.15 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.05 

generous 

U2 

3 

U5 

19.lt 

i.oU 

reasonable 

61 

no 

It 

2 

n 

177 

76.3 

1.75 

inadequate 

1 

h 

U 

l 

10 

U.3 

3.37 
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The  median  ratings  of  reasonable  provisions  were  the  only  ones 
available  for  comparison.  Satisfaction  appeared  greater  among  the 
least  qualified  respondents:  their  median  rating  was  1.76.  Following 
were  the  most  qualified  respondents  with  a  rating  of  l.d?  and  those 
with  average  qualifications  whose  rating  was  2.10.  All  individual 
ratings  for  generous  provisions  were  indicative  of  satisfaction; 
most  of  the  ratings  for  inadequate  provisions  indicated  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Respondents  who  had  six  years  or  more  of  experience  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  those  who  had  less  experience  were  more  enthusiastic  about 
provisions  for  sick  leave.  Of  the  former  group,  19.1$  indicated 
that  provisions  were  generous  and  only  h»3%  said  they  were  inadequate; 
of  the  latter  group,  8. 3%  said  provisions  were  generous  and  7.8%  said 
they  were  inadequate.  Provisions  were  estimated  to  be  reasonable 
by  83 *9£  of  the  less  experienced  and  76.3#  of  the  more  experienced 
respondents.  The  median  rating  of  generous  provisions  were  similar: 
1.03  and  l.OLu  The  median  ratings  of  reasonable  provisions  were 
respectively  l.oU  and  1.7b  for  less  and  more  experienced  teachers. 
Those  who  had  longer  experience  expressed  more  dissatisfaction  from 
inadequate  provisions:  their  median  rating  was  3.37  as  compared  to 
3.15  for  the  less  experienced  teachers.  The  differences  between  the 
medians  of  generous  and  inadequate  provisions  were  significant  at 
the  .001  level  in  the  case  of  respondents  with  less  experience  but 
were  not  significant  (P.Ob)  in  the  case  of  respondents  with  more 
experience. 
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The  responses  provided  for  item  33  concerning  sick  leave  showed 
that  the  majority  of  teacher  respondents  ^80.U%)  considered  that 
provisions  for  such  were  reasonable  if  not  generous  (13*8%).  Pro¬ 
visions  were  evaluated  as  generous  by  a  higher  percentage  of  men 
than  women,  of  secondary  than  elementary,  of  average  and  least 
qualified  than  most  qualified,  of  more  experienced  than  less  ex¬ 
perienced  respondents.  They  were  estimated  inadequate  by  a  higher 
percentage  of  men  than  women,  of  secondary  than  elementary,  of  most 
qualified  than  average  or  least  qualified,  of  less  experienced  than 
more  experienced  respondents.  Median  ratings  attributed  generous 
provisions  were  high,  ranging  from  1,03  to  1,10 5  median  ratings 
attributed  reasonable  provisions  ranged  from  1,75  to  2.10;  those 
attributed  inadequate  provisions  ranged  from  3.09  to  3.37.  While 
generous  provisions  were  said  to  contribute  greatly  to  satisfaction, 
inadequate  provisions  contributed  somewhat  but  not  greatly  to 
dissatisfaction • 

V .  PROVISIONS  FOR  SABB4TICA L  LEAVE 

The  policy  concerning  sabbatical  leave,  was  evaluated  by  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  teachers.  Their  responses  are  reported  in 
Table  mVHI,  pages  227-228. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  teacher  respondents  stated  that  the 
policy  met  their  ambitions,  in  other  words,  was  satisfactory;  the 
other  respondents  replied  negatively.  When  provisions  for  sabbatical 
leave  were  considered  satisfactory,  they  were  rated  as  contributing 
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greatly  to  satisfaction:  the  median  rating  was  1.22,  'When  provi¬ 
sions  were  considered  unsatisfactory,  they  were  rated  as  contributing 
somewhat  to  dissatisfaction:  the  median  rating  was  3.11.  The 
differences  between  these  ratings  were  found  to  be  significant  at 
the  .001  level. 

Women  responded  more  frequently  than  men  that  the  policy  was 
satisfactory:  88.9%  as  opposed  to  77.2%.  The  percentages  of  res¬ 
ponses  to  a  policy  which  did  not  meet  their  ambitions  were  respec¬ 
tively  11.1%  and  22.8%.  Median  ratines  of  satisfaction  given  by  men 
were  1.25  and  3.19j  those  given  by  women  were  1.28  and  3.00.  For 
both  groups,  the  differences  between  median  ratings  were  significant 
(P.001). 

Of  the  elementary  teachers,  85*7%  thought  the  policy  was 
satisfactory  and  1U.3%  thought  it  was  not.  In  couparison,  79. h% 
and  20.6%  of  the  secondary  teachers  made  the  same  responses.  A 
policy  which  met  their  ambitions  was  rated  as  highly  by  elementary 
as  by  secondary  teachers:  the  median  ratings  were  1.27  and  1.28. 

An  unsatisfactory  policy  contributed  more  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  secondary  than  elementary  teachers:  their  median  rating  was 
3.25  as  compared  to  3.06.  The  differences  between  the  medians  of 
elementary  teachers  were  significant  at  the  .001  level;  those  of 
secondary  teachers,  at  the  .01  level. 

The  least  qualified  teacher  respondents  were  most  satisfied 
with  the  policy  of  sabbatical  leave.  Of  this  group,  92.5%  indicated 
that  the  policy  met  their  ambitions  as  compared  to  8U%  of  the 
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respondents  with  average  and  66. 7*  of  those  with  highest  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Their  median  rating  was  also  the  highest,  1.22  as  compared 
to  1.27  and  1.5b  for  average  and  least  qualified  respondents. 
Conversely,  one-third  (33*3%)  of  the  teachers  with  highest  qualifi¬ 
cations  stated  that  tfie  policy  did  not  meet  their  ambitions  in 

i 

comparison  to  16%  of  the  respondents  with  average,  and  7,5%  of 
those  with  lowest  qualifications.  The  median  rating  of  the  first 
group  of  respondents  (3.25)  indicated  more  dissatisfaction  than 
was  expressed  by  lesser  qualified  groups:  a  median  rating  of  3.11 
was  given  by  the  second  group  and  of  approximately  2.80  by  the 
third  group.  Levels  of  significance  of  the  differences  between 
ratings  were  .02  for  most  qualified  respondents,  .001  for  average 
and  lower  than  ,05  for  least  qualified  respondents. 

Among  the  respondents  with  five  years  or  less  of  experience, 
80,8%  said  the  policy  met  their  ambitions,  19*2$  that  it  did  not. 

The  same  responses  were  made  by  86.9%  and  13.1%  of  the  respondents 
with  longer  experience.  The  median  ratings  of  the  first  group 
were  1.28  and  3. 07 5  those  of  the  latter  group  were  1.26  and  3.21. 
Differences  between  medians  were  significant  at  the  .001  level  in 
both  cases. 

By  way  of  summary,  the  policy  concerning  sabbatical  leave 
appeared  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  8H%  of  the  respondents.  It 
was  also  said  to  contribute  greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  Res¬ 
pondents  who  thought  the  policy  was  inadequate  rated  it  as  contri¬ 
buting  somewhat  to  their  dissatisfaction. 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 


VARYING  DEGRESS  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  PROVISIONS  FOR 
SABBATICAL  LEAVE  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation  of 
provisions 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

degree  of 

Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

U 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

PROVISIONS 

.001 

satisfactory 

236 

120 

h 

3 

12 

375 

8U.1 

1.27 

unsatisfactory 

5 

8 

35 

21 

2 

71 

15.9 

3.11 

MEN 

.001 

satisfactory 

93 

1 12 

2 

3 

2 

l!|2 

77.2 

1.25 

unsatisfactory 

1 

5 

21 

lh 

1 

kz 

22.8 

3.19 

WOMEN 

.001 

satisfactory 

1U3 

78 

2 

10 

233 

88.9 

1.28 

unsatisfactoiy 

h 

3 

Ik 

7 

1 

29 

11.1 

3.00 

ELEMENTARY 

.001 

satisfactory 

186 

93 

h 

2 

9 

29b 

85.7 

1.27 

unsatisfactory 

2 

7 

26 

13 

1 

h9 

1  b.3 

3.06 

SECONDARY 

.01 

satisfactory 

50 

27 

1 

3 

81 

79.  U 

1.28 

unsatisfactory 

■5 

1 

8 

8 

1 

21 

20.6 

3.25 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  difference  between  medians. 
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TABLE  XXXVXLI  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation  of 
provisions 

r/.  7  ■  m  ■  ■  -  - . ■  "  -  ■■■■■ 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

* 

3 

4 

None 

NumOcir  percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

.02 

satisfactory 

12 

11 

1 

2k 

66.7 

1.50 

unsatisfactory 

2 

1 

4 

5 

12 

33.3 

3.25 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

satisfactory 

173 

88 

2 

2 

7 

272 

64.0 

1.27 

unsatisfactory 

3 

6 

27 

15 

1 

52 

16.0 

3.11 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

satisfactory 

49 

20 

1 

1 

3 

74 

92.$ 

1.22 

unsatisfactory 

1 

4 

1 

6 

7.5 

EXPERIENCE 

^1  to  5  years) 

.001 

satisfactory 

108 

2 

1 

k 

173 

80.8 

1.28 

unsatisfactory 

2 

5 

23 

10 

1 

41 

19.2 

3.07 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.001 

satisfactory 

165 

62 

2 

2 

8 

1 99 

86.9 

1.26 

unsatisfactory 

3 

3 

12 

11 

1 

30 

13.1 

3.21 

— 
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A  positive  statement  was  made  by  a  higher  percentage  of  women 
than  men  of  elementary  than  secondary,  of  ]e  ast  qualified  than  average 
or  most  qualified,  of  more  experienced  than  less  experienced  teachers. 
The  median  ratings  of  a  satisfactory  policy  ranged  from  1.22  to  1.26 
except  for  the  most  qualified  teachers  whose  median  rating  was  1.30. 
The  ratings  attributed  the  policy  considered  as  not  meeting  the 
teachers*  ambitions  ranged  from  3.07  to  3.25.  Within  almost  every 
sub-group  of  respondents,  the  differences  between  the  medians  of  a 
satisfactory  and  an  unsatisfactory  policy  were  significant  at  the 
.001  level. 

71.  ORGANIZATION  OF  EXTRA-PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  organization  of  activities  of  a  cultural,  artistic,  or 
recreational  nature  was  evaluated  in  item  36,  the  last  of  Part  Ii  of 
the  check  list.  Responses  were  collected  from  four  hundred  and. 
fifty-nine  teachers  and  are  reported  in  Table  XOCIX,  pages  2 33-2 3k • 

Five  percent  of  the  respondents  said  the  organization  was 
practically  non-existent  and  indicated  by  a  median  rating  of  3.79 
that  it  contributed  greatly  to  their  dissatisfaction.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  was  considered  as  limited  by  3k*bh  of  the  teacher  respondents 
and  their  median  rating  was  2.39  signifying  that  it  added  something 
to  their  satisfaction.  Forty  percent  of  the  respondents  said  the 

organ  iz  at  ion  was  adequate  and  although  their  median  rating  of  1.5>2 
was  quite  higher  than  that  given  to  the  previous  response  it  did 
not  indicate  a  great  contribution  to  satisfaction.  The  differences 
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between  the  ratings  of  "non-existent''  and  "adequate"  were  significant 
at  the  ,001  level. 

More  men  than  women  thought  the  organization  of  extra-profes¬ 
sional  activities  was  non-existent:  1%  as  compared  to  h»l%*  A 
larger  percentage  of  men  also  said  it  was  limited:  60.1$  as  conpared 
to  50, Forty-five  percent  of  the  women  as  conpared  to  32.6/0  of 
the  men  said  it  was  adequate.  Men  more  than  women  expressed  great 
dissatisfaction  when  the  organization  was  considered  non-existent 
and  great  satisfaction  when  it  was  considered  adequate.  Women  gave 
a  higher  rating  of  satisfaction  than  men  to  an  organization  evaluated 
as  limited.  The  median  ratings  of  men  were  3.66  for  non-existent, 

2.I4.6  for  limited  and  1,52  for  adequate  organization;  those  of  women 
were  in  the  same  order,  3.71*  2.30  and  1.57*  Differences  between 
medians  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .01  level  for  men,  at 
the  .02  level  for  women. 

EL  orient  ary  as  opposed  to  secondary  teachers  reported  more 
frequently  that  the  organization  of  extra-professional  activities 
was  adequate:  the  percentages  were  respectively  lpL.7#  and  35.6/&. 

Among  elementary  teachers,  h»9%  thought  the  organization  was  non¬ 
existent  and  53.U/o  said  it  was  limited.  The  same  responses  were 
made  by  respectively  6.6/0  and  57*6^  of  secondary  teachers.  The  median 
ratings  given  by  elementary  teachers  were  3. 19  for  non-existent , 

1.93  for  limited  and  1.50  for  adequate  organization.  The  median 
rating  given  by  secondary  teachers  for  non-existent  organization 
was  not  calculated,  however,  five  of  seven  individual  ratings 


indicated  great  dissatisfaction;  their  median  rating  of  limited 
organisation  was  2.3d,  of  adequate  organization,  l.£6.  The 
differences  between  the  highest  and  lowest  medians  given  by 
elementary  teachers  were  significant  at  the  .01  level;  the  sta¬ 
tistical  test  was  not  applied  to  the  ratings  of  secondary  teachers 
because  of  limitations  in  numbers. 

When  the  respondents  were  grouped  according  to  qualifications, 
it  appeared  that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  most  qualified  teachers 
believed  the  organisation  of  extra-professional  to  be  non-existent: 
10.8%  as  compared  to  h*5%  and  6,1%  of  the  respondents  with  average 
and  least  qualifications.  A  higher  percentage  of  the  same  group 
thought  it  was  adequate:  U3*2%  as  compared  to  Ip.  *3%  and  3U.1%  of 
the  other  groups.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  least  qualified 
teacher  respondents  said  the  organization  was  limited:  59*8# 
compared  to  U6%  of  the  respondents  with  highest  and  5>U.2%  of  those 
with  average  qualifications.  The  median  ratings  of  adequate 
organization  were  1.39  for  the  most  qualified,  1.5U  for  the  average, 
and  1,1*0  for  the  least  qualified  respondents.  Median  ratings  for 
limited  organization  were  in  the  same  order,  2.35*,  2. Ip.  and  2.27. 

The  median  rating  for  non-existent  organization  given  by  respondents 
with  average  qualifications  was  3.87;  it  was  not  calculated  for 
most  and  least  qualified  teachers  because  of  the  small  frequencies. 

Of  the  respondents  with  five  years  or  less  of  teaching 
experience,  3.7%  said  the  organization  of  extra-professional  activities 
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WEIS  non-existent ,  5> 3.9 %  said  it  was  limited  and  l\2.h%  said  it  was 
adequate.  In  coitparison,  6.7>  of  the  respondents  with  longer 
experience  considered  the  organisation  as  non-existent,  as 

limited  and  38*7$  as  adequate.  There  was  evidence  of  more  satis¬ 
faction  with  adequate  organization  among  less  experienced  teachers: 
their  median  rating  was  l.UU  as  compared  to  1.6l.  In  turn,  the 
more  experienced  teachers  gave  a  higher  rating  to  a  limited  organi¬ 
zation:  2,30  compared  to  2.f>0.  The  median  rating  of  respondents 
with  longer  experience  for  non-existent  organization  was  3.77; 
although  the  median  rating  was  not  calculated  for  less  experienced 
teachers,  individual  ratings  approximated  a  median  of  3*80. 

In  summary,  few  teachers  responded  to  the  non-existence  of 
extra-professional  activities  of  a  cultural,  artistic  or  recrea¬ 
tional  nature.  The  majority  (5>U*5>^)  said  the  organization  of  such 
activities  was  limited,  the  others  considered  it  adequate. 

Responses  to  adequate  organization  were  more  numerous  among 
women  than  men,  among  elementary  than  secondary,  among  most  qualified 
than  average  or  least  qualified,  among  less  experienced  than  mcr  e 
experienced  teachers.  Responses  to  limited  and  non-existent 
organisation  were  made  more  frequently  by  men  than  women,  by  secon¬ 
dary  than  elementary,  by  least  qualified  than  average  or  most 
qualified,  by  more  experienced  than  less  experienced  teachers.  The 
lack  of  organization  of  extra-professional  activities  was  rated  by 
all  respondents  as  contributing  greatly  to  satisfaction.  Limited, 
but  more  so  adequate,  organization  was  said  to  add  something  to 


satisfaction, 
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TABLE  XXXIX 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  EXTRA-PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  RESPONDENTS 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

Total 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

evaluation  of 

Median 

organization 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Rating  P.+ 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.001 

non-existent 

2 

2 

3 

17 

2U 

5.2 

3.79 

limited 

15 

122 

102 

U 

6 

2l+9 

5U.S 

2.37 

adequate 

86 

77 

10 

2 

9 

18  U 

U0.2 

1.52 

MEN 

.01 

non-existent 

1 

1 

1 

10 

13 

7.0 

3.86 

limited 

1 

56 

h9 

h 

3 

113 

60. 14. 

2.I4.6 

adequate 

33 

23 

5 

6l 

32.6 

1.U2 

WOMEN 

.02 

non-existent 

1 

1 

2 

7 

11 

u.l 

3.71 

limited 

lU 

66 

53 

3 

136 

$0.k 

2.30 

adequate 

53 

5U 

5 

2 

9 

123 

U5.S 

1.37 

ELEMENTARY 

.01 

non-existent 

1 

l 

3 

12 

17 

h.9 

3.79 

limited 

13 

90 

79 

1 

U 

187 

S3.h 

1.93 

adequate 

69 

59 

8 

2 

8 

1U6 

91.7 

1.50 

SECONDARY 

non-existent 

1 

1 

5 

7 

6.6 

limited 

2 

32 

22 

3 

2 

61 

57.6 

2.38 

adequate 

17 

16 

2 

1 

38 

35. 8 

1.56 

+Level  of  significance  between  the  medians  of  non-existent 
and  adequate  organization. 
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TABLE  XXXIX  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
evaluation  of 
organisation 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

4 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

non-existent 

1 

3 

4 

10.6 

limited 

10 

7 

17 

46.0 

2.35 

adequate 

9 

7 

16 

1(3.2 

1.39 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.001 

non-existent 

1 

1 

1 

12 

15 

4.5 

3.67 

limited 

14 

82 

77 

4 

3 

150 

54.2 

2.41 

adequate 

62 

58 

3 

i 

3 

137 

1(1.3 

1.54 

QUALIFICATIONS 

V  Loire  st ) 

non-existent 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6.1 

limited 

30 

16 

3 

49 

59.8 

2.27 

adequate 

lb 

9 

2 

1 

1 

28 

34.1 

1.40 

EXPERIENCE 

^1  to  5  years) 

non-existent 

2 

6 

8 

3.7 

limited 

9 

h9 

56 

2 

1 

117 

53.9 

2.50 

adequate 

hi 

36 

5 

h 

92 

li2.U 

1.44 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

. 

o 

H 

non-existent 

2 

2 

1 

11 

16 

6.7 

3.77 

limited 

6 

71 

h6 

2 

5 

130 

54.6 

2.30 

adequate 

36 

ho 

5 

2 

5 

92 

— 

36.7 

1.61 
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This  brings  to  a  conclusion  the  description  of  the  findings 
from  Part  il  of  the  check  list  dealing  -with  the  conditions  of 
teaching  and  their  contribution  to  satisfaction.  Further  discussion 
of  these  data  will  appear  in  Chapter  X. 

Meanwhile,,  there  remains  to  be  reported,  the  responses  made 
by  teachers  to  Part  III  of  the  check  list  pertaining  to  nine 
sources  of  teacher  satisfaction  and  changes  suggested  in  the  system. 
This  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  jZ 


SOURCES  OF  SATISFACTION 

The  third  part  of  the  check  list  of  factors  productive  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  in  teaching  conprised  principally 
a  list  of  nine  sources  of  satisfaction  which  teachers  were  asked 
to  rate  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  these  sources  to  their 
satisfaction*  in  addition  to  this,  teachers  had  been  provided 
the  opportunity  to  indicate  any  other  factors  which  they  considered 
significant  and  to  suggest  if  they  so  wished,  the  changes  which 
would  do  most  to  increase  their  satisfaction  in  teaching  and  with 
the  system*  The  inf ormation  thus  collected  will  be  reported  in 
this  chapter. 


1.  NINE  SOURCES  OF  SATISFACTION 

The  nine  sources  of  satisfaction  proposed  for  appraisal  were: 
helpful  supervision;  freedom  to  plan  your  own  work;  recognition  of 
your  good  work  and  achievements ;  good  equipment  and  supplies; 
provisions  for  hearings  on  the  Board  of  Appeal;  stimulating  profes¬ 
sional  leadership;  opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making;  good 
salary;  and  opportunity  to  share  in  determining  schedules  and  working 
conditions.  Each  source  of  satisfaction  was  rated  on  a  scale  ranging 

from  1  to  5  meaning  from  the  least  to  the  highest  importance. 
Responses  of  the  Total  Population 


The  data  provided  by  all  respondents  without  distinctions  of 
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sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifications  or  experience  are  illustrated 
in  Table  XL,  page  2I4O.  This  table  includes  for  each  source  of 
satisfaction,  the  percentage  distribution  of  responses  per  rating, 
the  median  rating,  and  the  level  of  significance  of  the  differences 
between  the  median  of  each  source  and  that  of  the  source  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  highest  median  rating, + 

it  was  found  that  in  coirparison  to  the  other  sources  listed, 
a  ‘good  salary*  ranked  first  as  a  factor  productive  of  satisfaction. 
The  median  rating  was  U.86  ^.limits:  0.5  -  5.5).  Among  U61  teachers, 
77.6/a  gave  a  rating  of  five  which  meant  it  was  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  satisfaction,  12.6^  gave  a  rating  of  four,  and  less  than 
ten  percent  gave  ratings  of  either  three,  two  or  one. 

The  second  most  highly  rated  source  of  satisfaction  was  ‘helpful 
supervision’ :  the  median  rating  was  U, 78,  A  rating  of  five  was  given 
by  of  the  U57  respondents  5  a  rating  of  four  was  given  by  11,  6%i 
a  rating  of  three  was  given  by  12. 9%S  and  ratings  of  two  or  one  by 
the  remaining  6.5%  of  the  teachers.  The  medians  of  this  source 
and  that  of  ’a  good  salary 1  were  found  to  be  significantly  different 
\JP.02j. 

‘Freedom  to  plan  one’s  own  work1  appeared  third  in  the  list 
of  sources  with  a  median  rating  of  U.69.  Over  sixty-one  percent 
(61.7%)  of  the  Uh7  respondents  rated  it  as  being  of  the  highest 


+in  Table  XL,  the  sources  of  satisfaction  have  been  presented 
not  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  on  the  check  list  but  in 
decreasing  order  of  value  of  their  medians. 
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importance  to  satisfaction.  The  distribution  of  the  other  ratings 
was  as  follows:  four,  ly.iv;  three,  lU.6%;  two  and  one,  lu2>. 

The  chi-square  test  showed  that  the  differences  between  the  medians 
of  ‘freedom  of  planning'  and  'salary  were  significant  at  the  .01 
level. 

Of  equal  importance  to  satisfaction  was  ‘good  equipment  and 
supplies*:  tills  source  had  a  median  rating  of  U.o8,  Of  a  total  of 
U53  respondents,  60.7%  assigned  a  rating  of  five;  16.5%,  a  rating 
of  four;  liuU%,  a  rating  of  three;  and  6.1;^  assigned  ratings  of  two 
or  one.  These  ratings  compared  to  those  of  'good,  salary1  were 
signoficantly  different  ^P.001). 

The  next  highest  median  rating,  H.60,  was  assigned  to  'oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  in  determining  salaries  and  working  conditions', 
it  resulted  from  the  ratings  of  UkB  teachers.  A  rating  of  five 
was  given  by  55.3%  of  the  'total  number  of  respondents.  Of  the 
others,  22,9%  gave  a  rating  of  four;  13%,  a  rating  of  three;  8.8% 
gave  ratings  of  two  or  one.  The  differences  between  the  median 
ratings  of  this  source  and  'good  salary*  were  significant  at  the 
.001  level. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  teachers  responded  to  ' stimulating 
professional  leadership'.  A  median  rating  of  U.53  made  this  source 
the  sixth  in  the  list  of  sources  of  satisfaction.  More  than  half 

the  number  of  teachers  (51*5%)  indicated  that  leadership  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  satisfaction.  The  percentage  distribution  of 
the  other  ratings  was  as  follows:  four,  23.5%;  three  l5«5%;  two  and 
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one,  9.5%.  Compared  to  the  ratings  of  'good  salary*,  these  ratings 
■were  found  significantly  different  (P.001). 

'Recognition  of  good  work  and  achievements '  was  considered  as 
a  source  of  satisfaction  of  the  highest  importance  by  less  than  fifty 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  respondents.  In  effect,  of  l&O  teachers, 
U6.7%  assigned  a  rating  of  five.  Twenty- two  percent  of  the  teachers 
assigned  a  rating  of  four;  20.7%,  a  rating  of  three;  and  10.1$,  assigned 
ratings  of  two  or  one.  The  median  rating  was  U.35  and  the  probability 
of  the  ratings  of  this  source  and  'good  salary1  being  significantly 
different  was  P.001. 

The  second  last  source  of  satisfaction  was  in  order  of 
importance  'provisions  for  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Appeal ' .  The 
median  rating  of  this  source  was  U.25,  Among  UU3  teachers,  lj.5,6%  gave 
a  rating  of  five.  The  other  ratings  were  assigned  as  follows:  four, 
by  17.6%  of  the  respondents;  three,  by  19.6%;  two,  by  9. 7%;  and  one, 
by  7.5%.  The  differences  observed  between  these  ratings  and  those  of 
'good  salary*  xxere  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

The  least  important  source  of  satisfaction  in  teaching  -was  found 
to  be  'opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making1.  Its  median  rating 
was  li.OU.  Only  39.1%  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five  teachers  considered 
this  opportunity  as  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  satisfaction, 

A  rating  of  four  was  given  by  2 3.U%  of  the  respondents;  a  rating  of 
three,  by  2lu3%;  a  rating  of  tx-xo,  by  7.6%;  and  a  rating  of  one,  by  5*6%. 
A  P.001  level  of  significance  was  found  to  the  differences  betxxeen  the 
median  of  these  sources  and  that  of  'good  salary*. 
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TABLE  XL 

PERCENTAGES  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  TO 
AND  DEGREE  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH 
NINE  SOURCES  OF  SATISFACTION 


Sources 

of 

rercentage  Distribution 
of  responses  per  rating 

Number 
of  Res- 

Median 

Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

ponses 

Rating 

P? 

Good  Salary 

2.U 

3.0 

h.k 

12.6 

77.6 

U61 

U.S6 

- 

Helpful 

Supervision 

i.U 

5.1 

12.9 

11.6 

69.0 

1)57 

it.  78 

<M 

O 

. 

Freedom  to 
plan  your  own 
work 

2.6 

1.6 

1U.6 

19.5 

61.7 

1)57 

it.  69 

.01 

Good  equipment 
and  supplies 

2.0 

it*  it 

lit.it 

lb.5 

60.7 

U53 

it.  68 

.001 

Opportunity  t-o 
share  in  deter¬ 
mining  salaries 
and  working  con¬ 
ditions 

U.3 

it.5 

13.0 

22,9 

55.3 

Uit5 

it.  60 

.001 

Stimulating 

professional. 

leadership 

3. it 

6.1 

13.3 

23.3 

31.5 

it  39 

it.53 

.001 

Recognition  of 
good  work  and 
achievements 

3.3 

7.1 

20.7 

22.2 

1)6.7 

U50 

it.  33 

.uoi 

Provisions  for 
hearings 

7.5 

9.7 

I9.b 

17.0 

U5.o 

itit3 

U.23 

.001 

Opportunity  to 
share  in  curri¬ 
culum  making 

5.6 

7.6 

2U.3 

23.U 

39.1 

_ 

itU5 

— - 

it.Oit 

L 

.001 

+Level  of  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  median  of 
each  factor  and  that  of  ’a  good  salary'. 
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±n  summary,  it  may  be  stated  that  among  the  nine  sources  of 
satisfaction  submitted  to  the  teachers  for  evaluation,  a  good  salary 
was  considered  the  most  important  by  the  largest  percentage  of  teachers, 
i.e.,  77*6%.  Over  sixty  percent  of  the  respondents  considered  helpful 
supervision,  freedom  to  plan  one's  own  work,  and  good  equipment  and 
sipplies  to  be  of  great  importance.  The  least  important  sources  of 
satisfaction  were  provisions  for  hearings  and  opportunity  to  share 
in  curriculum  making. 

Responses  by  Categories  of  Teachers 

Differences  or  similarities  in  the  ratings  and  rank  of  the 
nine  sources  of  satisfaction  resulting  from  variations  of  sex,  level 
of  teaching,  qualifications  and  experience  were  investigated.  A 
summary  of  the  findings  is  presented  in  Tables  XLI  and  2LII,  pages  2li5> 
and  2U7.  These  tables  report  for  every  category  of  respondents  the 
median  rating  of  each  source  of  satisfaction  and  its  rank  in  order 
of  importance. + 

Sex.  A  comparison  of  the  responses  of  men  and  women  teachers 
as  illustrated  in  Table  XLI,  page  2ld>>  shows  that  a  good  salary  and 
helpful  supervision  are  equally  important  to  both  groups  of  teachers. 
These  sources  ranked  first  and  second  in  the  list  of  nine  sources. 

The  median  ratings  of  good  salary  were  U.89  and  U.Sljj  the  median  ratings 


+A  detailed  report  of  the  ratings  assigned  to  each  source  of 
satisfaction  by  respondents  grouped  according  to  sex,  level  of  teaching, 
qualifications  and  experience  may  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 
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of  helpful  supervision  were  U*  77  and  lj.,78. 

Freedom  to  plan  your  own  work  which  was  third  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance  for  all  respondents  remained  third  for  women  but  became  fifth 
for  men.  Women  attributed  it  more  importance  than  men:  their  median 
rating  was  U«7b  as  compared  to  U.58. 

As  equally  important  to  men  as  freedom  to  plan  onels  own  work 
was  good  equipment  and  supplies:  the  median  rating  was  H.fft  which  also 
determined  a  rank  of  five.  The  same  source  of  satisfaction  was  given 
a  rating  of  U. 73  by  women  respondents,  the  third  highest  attributed  to 
sources  of  satisfaction. 

Opportunity  to  share  in  determining  salaries  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  received  somewhat  similar  ratings  from  both  men  and  women:  the 
medians  were  U.69  and  L..5>2,  However,  compared  to  the  other  sources  of 
satisfaction,  this  one  was  considerably  more  important  to  men  than 
women:  it  ranked  third  according  to  the  responses  of  men,  sixth 
according  to  the  responses  of  women. 

Stimulating  professional  leadership  was  found  of  more  importance 
to  women  than  men.  The  median  rating  of  women  was  U.56  which  made  this 
source  the  fifth  of  nine  in  order  of  importance.  The  median  rating  of 
men  was  U. 33  and  this  source  was  the  second  least  important  to  them. 

The  seventh  most  important  source  of  satisfaction  to  both  men 
and  women  was  recognition  of  good  work  and  achievements  •  However,  the 
median  rating  of  men  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  women:  U.56 
compared  to  U.18. 

Provisions  for  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Appeal  was  found  to 
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be  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  satisfaction  for  men  teachers 
(rank  U)  but  the  least  important  for  women  (rank  9).  The  median  rating 
of  men  was  U«62;  that  of  women  was  3.81. 

Opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making  was  for  men  teachers, 
the  least  important  source  of  satisfaction;  it  was  second  last  in  im¬ 
portance  for  women.  Median  ratings  of  I4..3O  given  by  men  and  3.86  given 
by  women  indicated  that  this  was  a  more  inport  ant  source  of  satisfaction 
to  the  former  than  the  latter. 

Retaining  rank  order  as  an  indication  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  source  of  satisfaction,  it  was  observed  that  good  salary, 
helpful  supervision,  recognition  of  good  work  and  achievements  were 
of  equal  importance  to  both  men  and  women.  Were  of  more  importance  to 
men  than  women,  opportunity  to  share  in  determining  salaries  and  working 
conditions,  and  provisions  for  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Appeal* 

Of  more  importance  to  women  than  men  were  stimulating  professional 
leadership,  freedom  to  plan  one’s  own  work,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
good  equipment  and  supplies  and  opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum 
making. 


Level  of  teaching.  The  responses  of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  were  also  compared  and  illustrations  provided  in  Table  XLI, 
page  2l£. 

Of  the  nine  sources  of  satisfaction,  good  salary  was  given  the 
highest  median  rating  by  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers;  these 


ratings  were  li.8£  and  I4..87.  Helpful  supervision  was  the  second  most 
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important  source  for  elementary  and  the  third  for  secondary  teachers: 
the  median  ratings  of  this  source  were  respectively  U.78  and  H.76. 

Freedom  to  plan  one's  own  work  obtained  from  elementary 
teachers  the  third  highest  median  rating,  U.69.  Although  the  median 
rating  given  by  secondary  teachers  was  also  I4..69,  this  source  was 
fourth  in  order  of  importance  for  them. 

The  second  most  important  source  of  satisfaction  for  secondary 
teachers  was  good  equipment  and  supplies ;  it  was  fourth  for  elementary 
teachers.  The  median  rating  given  by  secondary  teachers  was  higher 
than  that  given  by  elementary  teachers,  U* 78  as  compared  to  U.6U. 

Of  equal  importance  to  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  and 
in  fifth  and  sixth  positions  were  opportunity  to  share  in  determining 
salaries  and  working  conditions,  and  stimulating  professional  leader¬ 
ship.  The  median  ratings  of  the  first  source  were  and  Iu62$ 

the  medians  of  the  second  were  U.5>3  and 

Recognition  of  good  work  and  achievements  was  among  the  least 
important  of  nine  sources  of  satisfaction.  It  ranked  seventh  for 
elementary  teachers  and  received  a  median  rating  of  U*3U»  For  secon¬ 
dary  teachers  it  was  second  last  in  order  of  importance,  the  median 
rating  being  U.39. 

Provisions  for  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Appeal  were  also 
of  least  importance.  The  median  rating  of  elementary  teachers  was  U.23, 
that  of  secondary  teachers  was  U.31  which  determined  rankings  of 
eight  and  nine  respectively. 
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TABLE  XLI 

NINE  SOURCES  OF  SATISFACTION  AND  MEDIAN  RATING 
AND  RANK  OF  EACH  SOURCE  BY  RESPONDENTS 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX  AND 
LEVEL  OF  TEACHING 


Sex 

Level  of  Teaching 

Source 

Men 

Women 

Elementary 

Secondary 

of 

Satisfaction 

Median 

Rating  Rank 

Median 

Rating 

Rank 

Median 
Rating  Rank 

Median 

Rating  Rank 

Good  Salary 

U.8  9 

1 

U.8U 

1 

U.85 

1 

U.87 

1 

Helpful  Supervision 

U.77 

2 

U.78 

2 

u.73 

2 

U.76 

3 

Freedom  to  plan 
your  own  work 

U.S8 

5 

U.7U 

3 

U.69 

3 

U.69 

k 

Good  equipment 
and  supplies 

H.S8 

u.73 

h 

U.6U 

b 

U.78 

2 

Opportunity  to 
share  in  deter¬ 
mining  salaries 
and  working 
conditions 

U.69 

3 

U.32 

6 

U.59 

5 

U.62 

3 

Stimulating  pro¬ 
fessional 
leadership 

h»h3 

8 

U.56 

5 

U.33 

6 

U.55 

6 

Recognition  of 
good  work  and 
achievement  s 

U.56 

7 

U.18 

7 

U.3U 

7 

U.  39 

8 

Provisions  for 
hearings 

U.62 

h 

3.81 

9 

U.  23 

8 

u.31 

9 

Opportunity  to 
share  in  curri¬ 
culum  making 

U.30 

9 

3.86 

8 

3.89 

i 

9 

u.52 

7 
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Opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making  which  was  the  least 
important  source  of  satisfaction  for  elementary  teachers  was  third  last 
in  importance  for  secondary  teachers.  The  median  rating  of  the  latter 
was  also  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  formers  h»>2  as  compared 
to  3.89. 

It  was  observed  in  the  description  of  these  data  that  the  median 
ratings  of  secondary  teachers  were  higher  than  those  of  elementary 
teachers  with  the  exception  of  "Freedom  to  plan  your  own  work"  which 
received  equal  ratings  from  both  groups  and  “helpful  supervision" 
which  received  a  slightly  lower  rating  from  secondary  teachers.  The 
median  ratings  of  elementary  teachers  ranged  from  3.89  to  I4.853  those 
of  secondary  teachers  ranged  from  U*  31  to  iu87. 

On  the  basis  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  nine  sources  of 
satisfaction  as  determined  by  rank  order,  it  appeared  that  a  good 
salary,  opportunity  to  share  in  determining  salaries  and.  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  stimulating  professional  leadership  were  equally  important 
to  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  Good  equipment  and  supplies  and 
opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making  were  more  important  to  secon¬ 
dary  teachers.  Helpful  supervision,  freedom  to  plan  one's  own  work, 
recognition  of  good  work  and  achievements  were  more  important  to 
elementary  teachers. 

Qualifications .  The  analysis  of  the  ratings  attributed  to  nine 
sources  of  satisfaction  involved  the  consideration  of  respondents  grouped 
by  qualifications.  The  data  concerning  the  three  classifications  thus 
formed  are  illustrated  in  Table  XLII,  page  2lf7. 
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TABLE  XLII 

NINE  SOURCES  OF  SATISFACTION  AND  MEDIAN  RATING  AND  RANK 
OF  EACH  SOURCE  BY  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Qualif  ic  ations 

Experience 

Sources 

Highest 

Average 

Lowest 

1  to  3 

years 

6  years 
or  more 

of 

Satisfaction 

Median 
Rating  Rank 

Median 
Rating  Rank 

Median 
Rating  Rank 

Median 
Rating  Rank 

Median 
Rating  Rank 

Good  Salary 

U.75 

1 

U.86 

1 

U.86 

1 

U.80 

1 

U.90 

1 

Helpful  super¬ 
vision 

U.71 

2 

U.7« 

2 

It.  79 

3 

U.73 

2 

U.bl 

2 

Freedom  to 
plan  your 
oun  work 

U.  33 

U 

U.66 

U 

U.8U 

2 

U.67 

3 

U.73 

3 

Good  equip¬ 
ment  and 
supplies 

U.35 

3 

U.68 

3 

U.71 

U 

U.67 

3 

U.68 

U 

Opportunity  to 
share  in  deter¬ 
mining  salaries 
and  working 
conditions 

3*00 

9 

U.62 

3 

U.60 

7 

U.5U 

6 

U.65 

6 

Stimulating 

professional 

leadership 

3.9U 

6 

U.5U 

6 

U.57 

d 

U.37 

7 

U.6l 

7 

Recognition 
of  good  work 
and  achievements 

3.36 

d 

U.38 

7 

It.  61 

6 

U.0d 

d 

U.55 

d 

Provisions  for 
hearings 

U.oo 

5 

U.11 

8 

U.6U 

5 

3.65 

9 

U.66 

5 

Opportunity  to 
share  in  curri¬ 
culum  making 

3.5>0 

7 

3.93 

9 

U.51 

9 

U.60 

5 

U.UL 

9 

)> 
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A  good  salary  obtained  the  highest  median  rating  of  the  nine 
sources  of  satisfaction  from  most  qualified,  average,  or  least  quali¬ 
fied  teachers.  The  medians  xrere,  in  decreasing  order  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  respondents,  Iu75>  U«86  and  U.86. 

Helpful  supervision  was  the  second  most  important  source  of 
satisfaction  for  all  but  the  least  qualified  teachers.  It  held  third 
place  in  order  of  Importance  for  the  latter  although  their  median 
rating,  Iu79  was  higher  than  those  given  by  either  the  most  qualified 
or  average  respondents:  their  median  ratings  were  respectively  U.71 
and  U.78. 

The  second  most  inport  ant  source  of  satisfaction  for  the  res¬ 
pondents  with  least  qualifications  was  freedom  to  plan  one's  own  work. 
Tliis  source  was  fourth  for  teachers  with  highest  or  average  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Median  ratings  were  noted  to  decrease  as  qualifications 
improved.  In  effect,  the  median  rating  of  least  qualified  respondents 
was  that  of  the  average  group  was  lw6b;  that  of  the  most  qualified 

respondents  was  U»33. 

Good  equipment  and  supplies  were  more  important  to  highly 
qualified  and  average  than  to  least  qualified  respondents.  This  source 
was  third  in  order  of  importance  for  the  former,  fourth,  for  the  latter. 
Again,  median  ratings  decreased  with  improved  qualifications;  they  were 
U.71,  U.68  and 

Opportunity  to  share  in  determining  salaries  and  working  con¬ 
ditions,  which  was  fifth  in  order  of  importance  for  the  total  population, 
was  the  least  important  source  of  satisfaction  for  respondents  with 
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highest  qualifications,  it  occupied  fifth  place  for  the  average  and 
seventh  place  for  the  least  qualified  teachers.  The  median  rating  of 
the  most  qualified  teachers  was  3.00,  the  lowest  as  conpared  to  U. 62 
for  average  and  U.60  for  least  qualified  teachers. 

The  sixth  important  source  of  satisfaction  for  the  most  quali¬ 
fied  and  average  groips  of  respondents  was  stimulating  professional 
leadership 5  this  was  second  to  least  important  for  teachers  with  lowest 
qualifications.  However,  the  median  rating  of  this  latter  group  was 
higher  than  those  of  the  other  two:  U.57  as  compared  to  for 

average  and  3.9U  for  most  qualified  respondents. 

Recognition  of  good  work  and  achievements  was  found  more 
important  to  least  qualified  than  average  and  in  turn  than  most 
qualified  respondents.  The  ranks  of  this  source  in  comparison  to 
others  were  for  least  qualified  teachers,  six,  with  a  median  rating 
of  U.6lj  for  average,  seven,  with  a  median  rating  of  U.38;  for  most 
qualified,  eight,  with  a  median  rating  of  3.36. 

Provisions  for  hearings  before  the  Board  of  .Appeal  which  was 
the  second  least  important  source  of  satisfaction  for  the  average 
respondents  was  fifth  for  most  and  least  qualified  respondents. 

Median  ratings  given  this  source  were  for  most  qualified  teachers, 
h,00;  for  average.  Lull;  for  least  qualified,  H.6lu 

The  source  of  satisfaction  least  important  to  teachers  with 
average  and  lowest  qualifications  was  “opportunity  to  share  in  curri¬ 
culum  making*'.  It  was  the  seventh  of  nine  sources  for  most  qualified 
respondents.  Median  ratings  were,  in  decreasing  order  of  qualifications. 
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3.30,  3.95  and  U.31. 

Throughout  this  description  it  was  observed  that  with  one 
exception,  opportunity  to  share  in  determining  salaries  and  working 
conditions,  the  median  ratings  of  least  qualified  teachers  were  con¬ 
sistently  higher  than  those  of  average  and  most  qualified  teachers. 

The  medians  of  the  average  group  were  also  higher  than  those  of  most 
qualified  respondents.  The  ratings  of  teachers  with  lowest  qualifi¬ 
cations  ranged  from  U.£L  to  U.86;  those  of  teachers  with  average 
qualifications  ranged  from  Li.ll  to  Lu86;  those  of  teachers  with  highest 
qualifications  ranged  from  3.00  to  L'r.75>. 

Considering  the  relative  importance  of  each  source  on  the 
basis  of  its  rank  in  the  list,  it  appeared  that  for  least  qualified 
respondents  the  ohree  mosu  important  sources  of  satisfaction  were  a 
good  salary,  freedom  to  plan  one’s  own  work  and  nelpful  supervision; 
the  three  least  important  ones  were  opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum 
making,  stimulating  professional  leadership  and  opportunity  to  share  in 
determining  salaries  and  working  conditions. 

To  the  average  group  of  respondents,  the  most  important  sources 
of  satisfaction  were  a  good  salary,  helpful  supervision  and  good  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  5  the  least  important  sources  were  opportunity  to  share 
in  curriculum  making,  provisions  foi  hearings  and  recognition  of  good 
work  and  achievements. 

The  most  important  sources  of  satisfaction  for  most  qualified 
teachers  were  also  a  good  salary,  helpful  supervision  and  good  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies;  least  important  were  opportunity  to  share  in 
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determining  salaries  and  -working  conditions,  recognition  of  good  work 
and  achievements,  and  opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making. 

Experience.  Respondents  with  five  years  or  less  of  experience 
differed  very  little  from  those  with  five  years  or  more  in  their  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  nine  sources  of  satisfaction. 

The  most  highly  rated  source  was  a  good  salary  which  received 
ratings  of  U.80  from  less  experienced  and  lu 90  from  more  experienced 
respondents.  The  second  most  important  source  of  satisfaction  was 
helpful  supervision:  median  ratings  of  this  source  were  respectively 
U.73  and  U.8l  from  less  experienced  and  more  experienced  respondents. 

Freedom  to  plan  ore  »s  own  work  and  good  equipment  and  supplies 
were  two  equally  important  sources  of  satisfaction  for  less  experienced 
teachers.  These  sources  occupied  third,  rank  in  the  ratings  of  less 
experienced  respondents.  They  occupied  respectively  third  and  fourth 
ranks  in  the  ratings  of  more  experienced  teachers.  The  median  ratings 
assigned  to  freedom  to  plan  onete  work  were  k»67  and  k»73;  those 
assigned  to  good  equipment  and  supplies  were  U.67  and  I4..68. 

The  sixth  most  important  source  of  satisfaction  for  less  ex¬ 
perienced  and  more  experienced  respondents  was  opportunity  to  share  in 
determining  salaries  and  working  conditions.  The  median  ratings  of 
this  source  were  h»5b  and  k*65  in  favor  of  the  respondents  with  more 
experience. 

Stimulating  professional  leadership  was  attributed  a  higher 
rating  by  more  experienced  than  less  experienced  teachers:  U«6l  as 
compared  to  U.37*  However,  for  both  groups  it  constituted  the  third 
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least  important  source  of  satisfaction. 

Next  to  least  important  as  a  source  of  satisfaction  was  recog¬ 
nition  of  good  work  and  achievements  but  this  factor  appeared  to  be 
more  important  to  the  more  experienced  teachers  whose  median  rating 
was  U.55  as  compared  to  lj.08  for  less  experienced  teachers. 

Provisions  for  hearings  before  the  Board  of  .Appeal  was  the 
fifth  most  important  source  of  satisfaction  for  more  experienced  and 
the  least  important  for  less  experienced  teachers.  The  median  rating 
of  the  former  was  U.66;  that  of  the  latter  was  3.65. 

The  situation  was  exactly  opposite  -with  regard  to  opportunity 
to  share  curriculum  making:  it  was  the  fifth  most  important  source  of 
satisfaction  for  less  experienced  teachers,  the  least  important  for 
more  experienced  teachers.  Median  ratings,  however,  were  quite  similar: 
respectively  U.60  and  U.Lil  for  less  experienced  and  more  experienced 
teachers. 

The  median  ratings  of  respondents  with  six  years  or  more  of 
experience  were  consistently  higher  than  those  of  respondents  with 
less  experience.  In  the  first  case,  median  ratings  ranged  from  I4..I1I 
to  I4..9O;  in  the  second  case,  they  ranged  from  3.65  to  U.80.  A  comparison 
of  the  ranks  of  the  nine  sources  of  satisfaction  as  they  were  evaluated 
by  less  experienced  and  more  experienced  teachers  showed  that  most  of 
the  sources  were  of  equal  relative  importance  to  both  groups.  Two 
exceptions  were  noted  where  provisions  for  hearings  were  more  important 
to  the  teachers  who  had  more  experience  and  opportunity  to  share  in 
curriculum  making  was  more  important  to  the  teachers  who  had  less 
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experience . 

The  ne.ct  chapter  will  attempt  to  present  a  comparison  of  the 
responses  of  the  teachers  to  the  nine  sources  of  satisfaction  and  their 
responses  to  the  same  sources  listed  as  conditions  of  teaching  in  Part 
II  of  the  check  list. 

H.  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  SATISFACTION 

Following  their  appraisal  of  nine  sources  of  satisfaction, 
teachers  had  been  invited  to  add  if  they  wished,  other  factors  of 
satisfaction  of  great  importance  to  them. 

A  total  of  232  responses  were  offered.  On  the  basis  of  their 
major  point  of  reference,  these  responses  will  be  presented  under  the 
following  headings:  control  of  pupils,  recognition,  welfare,  adminis¬ 
tration,  teaching,  school  plant  and  cooperation. 

Control  of  pupils.  The  largest  number  of  references  (U6) 
were  made  with  regard  to  grouping  and  disciplinary  control  of  pupils. 

The  factors  of  satisfaction  listed  in  order  of  frequency  were  firstly, 
concerning  the  grouping  of  pupils:  special  classes  for  slow  learners 
and  retarded,  lb 5  special  classes  for  “problem11  children,  5j  homogeneous 
grouping,  I4.3  secondly,  concerning  discipline:  freedom  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  disciplinary  sanctions,  Ihj  cooperation  of  pupils,  3 ,  better 
discipline,  2. 

Recognition.  Recognition  in  various  forms  was  indicated  as  a 
source  of  satisfaction  in  forty  responses.  Most  frequently  mentioned 
was  recognition  of  good  work  and  achievements,  a  factor  already  listed 
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among  the  nine  sources  of  satisfaction:  the  number  of  references  to 
such  recognition  was  13.  The  other  responses  referred  to  recognition 
of  professional  status*  11*  of  teacher  preferences  for  assignments*  65 
of  married  teachers*  3 ;  of  experience*  1.  Were  indicated  also  as 
sources  of  satisfaction*  fair  promotions  (I4J  and  advance  knowledge  of 
assignments  v,2 ). 

Welfare.  The  third  largest  group  of  responses  were  made  with 
reference  to  teacher  welfare .  The  most  frequently  mentioned  sources 
of  satisfaction  in  this  category  pertained  to  teacher  improvement  in 
the  form  of  workshops  and  study  groups*  7*  financial  assistance*  U* 
libraries*  3*  course  facilities*  3*  free  time*  2.  The  other  category 
of  suggestions  referred  to  material  benefits:  better  salaries*  3 5 
security  of  tenure*  3*  refund  of  sick  leave  benefits*  2.  Four  teachers 
mentioned  freedom  of  expression  as  an  additional  source  of  satisfaction. 

Administration.  The  cooperation  and  support  of  administration 
was  chosen  by  fifteen  teachers  as  another  source  of  satisfaction. 

Other  factors  related  to  administration  were  equivalent  consideration 
of  religious  and  lay  teachers  including  promotions  to  principalship*  6; 
teacher ‘s  knowledge  of  his  rating  as  made  by  the  principal*  3*  competent 
inspectors*  3* 

Teaching:  the  teacher  * s  load  and.  other  matters .  References  to 
teaching  loads  included  as  factors  of  satisfaction:  small  classes*  17; 
less  periods  of  teaching*  6;  few  subjects*  Ij.;  minimum  clerical  work,  3. 

Various  suggestions  were  offered  in  connection  with  matters  of 
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teaching.  These  were  primarily  related  to  the  departmentalization  of 
instruction,  particularly  in  music,  art  and  English  (.second  language;, 
16.  Other  suggestions  were  teacher  participation  in  the  preparation  of 
official  uniform  examinations.  5$  attractive,  solid  and  better  adapted 
textbooks,  2;  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods  and  textbooks,  2. 

Other  sources  of  satisfaction.  The  school  plant  was  considered 
a  source  of  satisfaction  inasmuch  as  this  meant  hygienic  conditions 
in  the  classroom  (particularly  cleanliness;,  10 5  a  teachers*  room,  5; 
less  noise,  2 5  a  good  playground,  1. 

Valued  also  as  a  source  of  satisfaction  was  cooperation  between 
teachers  either  professionally,  7*  or  socially  but  within  the  school,  3. 
The  cooperation  and  understanding  of  parents  was  mentioned  by  eight 
teachers  as  contributing  to  satisfaction. 

In  summary,  it  appeared  that  teachers  particularly  appreciated 
as  sources  of  satisfaction,  special  classes  for  slow  learners  and 
retarded  children,  smaller  classes  and  departmentalized  teaching.  With 
regard  to  administration,  the  cooperation  and  support  of  principals, 
supervisors  and  inspectors  and  the  recognition  of  achievements  were 
especially  mentioned.  In  relation  to  pupil  control,  freedom  in  the 
application  of  disciplinary  sanctions  was  considered  a  definite  source 
of  satisfaction. 


III.  SUGGESTED  CHANGES 

In  addition  to  their  selection  of  other  sources  of  satisfaction 


not  contained  in  the  list  of  nine,  teachers  were  asked  to  suggest  the 
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changes  in  the  teaching  situation  that  xrould  do  most  to  increase  their 
satisfaction.  Over  two  hundred  suggestions  were  made.  These  have 
been  classified  under  the  headings  of  administration,  teaching  load, 
welfare  and  recognition. 

Administration.  Administration  was  found  -bo  be  the  reference 
point  of  the  greatest  number  of  suggested  changes.  These  suggestions 
totalled  seventy  and  were  distributed  as  follows:  better  relationships 
with  administrators,  particularly  with  the  principal,  2b;  more  competent 
administrators,  principals,  supervisors  and  inspectors,  11 j  no  evalua¬ 
tion  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  class  results,  ti;  fewer  administra¬ 
tors  exercising  authority  over  the  teacher,  6;  fair  distribution  of 
administrative  positions  (principalships )  to  lay  teachers,  65  fair 
judgment  of  teachers  by  administrators,  U;  teacher  participation  in 
curriculum  making,  3;  in  the  preparation  of  examinations,  b;  in  the 
selection  of  methods  and  textbooks,  2. 

Hatters  of  teaching.  A  large  number  of  suggestions  (US) 
centered  around  teaching  matters.  The  following  changes  were  recom¬ 
mended:  firstly,  concerning  equipment  and  supplies:  more  teaching 
aids,  15;  better  textbooks,  85  secondly,  concerning  the  grouping  of 
pxm>ils:  homogeneous  groxping,  13;  higher  standards  of  promotions,  5; 
thirdly,  concerning  examinations:  that  they  all  be  under  the  control 
of  the  School  Commission,  Uj  that  they  all  be  under  the  control  of  the 
teacher,  2;  that  no  comparisons  be  made  between  classes  on  the  basis 
of  examination  results,  2. 
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Teaching  load.  Forty-seven  suggestions  were  made  with  reference 
to  changes  that  would  reduce  teaching  loads  and  thereby  increase  satis¬ 
faction.  They  were:  less  heavily  loaded  program,  13 ;  shorter  hours, 

12;  smaller  load  (fewer  subjects),  7;  less  clerical  work,  5;  a  modified 
time  schedule  with  regards  particularly  to  opening  and  closing  time,  5; 
smaller  classes,  2;  parent-teacher  meetings  held  during  school  hours,  3. 

Teacher  welfare.  An  almost  even  number  of  suggestions  were  ma.de 
with  reference  to  teacher  welfare.  The  following  changes  were  recom¬ 
mended:  higher  salaries,  30;  more  recreational  activities,  U;  incre¬ 
ments  for  higher  qualifications,  Ij.;  no  increments  for  teachers  of  spe¬ 
cial  subjects,  2;  revision  of  the  Pension  Fund  Act,  2. 

Recognition.  Under  the  heading  of  recognition  were  classified 
the  following  suggested  changes:  firstly,  concerning  assignments:  con¬ 
sideration  for  teacher  preferences,  ?;  advance  knowledge  of  assignments 
^June),  5;  secondly,  concerning  promotions:  consideration  of  qualifica¬ 
tions,  U;  of  years  of  service  in  the  system,  2;  thirdly,  concerning 
merit  rating:  recognition  of  good  work,  less  emphasis  on  statistics,  3; 
knowledge  of  the  rating  made  by  the  principal,  1. 

In  summary,  it  appeared  that  the  changes  most  valued  by  teachers 
in  view  of  increased  satisfaction  would  be  higher  salaries,  improved  rela¬ 
tions  with  administrators,  more  teaching  aids  and  homogeneous  grouping. 

This  section  completes  the  description  of  the  data  collected 

from  the  responses  to  the  teachers1  check  list  of  factors  productive 
of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  An  interpretation  of  these  data 

will  be  attempted  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X 


INTERPRETATION  OF  DATA 

The  description  of  data  has  constituted  to  this  point  the  main 
subject  of  the  present  report.  The  data  concerned  the  feelings  expressed 
by  all  respondents  with  regard  to  teaching  and  to  the  system  (Chapter  III) 
the  conditions  of  teaching  and  their  contribution  to  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  (Chapters  IV  to  VIII),  and  nine  sources  of  satisfaction 
plus  suggestions  of  means  to  improve  the  teaching  situation  so  as  to 
increase  satisfaction  (Chapter  IX). 

In  the  present  chapter  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  extract  the 
important  features  of  these  data  and,  wherever  possible,  to  compare 
the  results  with  those  of  Chase  (1). 

I.  FEELINGS  TOWARD  TEACHING  AND  THE  SYSTEM 

Part  I  of  the  check  list  contained  three  questions  which  explored 
the  feelings  of  teachers  with  respect  to  their  occupation,  their  choice 
of  teaching  as  a  career  and  the  system  which  employed  them.  Each 
question  was  accompanied  by  four  statements  one  of  which  had  to  be 
selected  as  an  answer.  These  statements  expressed  either  enthusiasm, 
satisfaction,  or  mild  to  great  dissatisfaction.  In  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  responses  expressing  enthusiasm  and  dissatisfaction  only 


will  be  considered 
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Characteristics  of  the  total  population.  A  most  interesting 
characteristic  which  appeared  from  the  responses  of  the  total  population 
was  that  although  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  answered 
that  they  liked  teaching  better  than  ary  other  job  (66>)  and  that  they 
could  scarcely  imagine  a.  system  where  teaching  would  be  more  satisfying 
and  enjoyable  little  over  half  of  the  respondents  (51. 7^) 

indicated  that  they  would  certainly  choose  teaching  were  they  given 
another  opportunity  to  choose  a  career. 

Generally  speaking,  teachers  were  enthusiastic 5  however, 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  most  frequently  in  response  to  the  choice 
of  teaching  as  a  career  (15.1$),  less  frequently  in  respors  e  to  teaching 
as  an  occupation  (?.3$).  Dissatisfaction  with  the  system  was  expressed 
by  only  2.8$  of  the  respondents  and,  moreover,  no  respondent  said  that 
he  would  like  teaching  anywhere  better  than  in  the  present  system. 

Characteristics  of  respondents  grouped  by  categories.  Certain 
differences  and  similarities  were  observed  among  the  respondents  grouped 
according  to  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifications  and  experience. 

Women  as  opposed  to  men  were  more  enthusiastic  about  teaching  as 
an  occupation  and  about  the  system;  an  equal  percentage  of  men  and  women 
expressed  enthusiasm  about  the  choice  of  teaching  as  a  career.  On  the 
other  hand,  more  women  than  men  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  their 
occupation;  more  men  than  women  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  their 
choice  of  career  and  with  the  system. 

Elementary  as  compared  to  secondary  teachers  were  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  teaching  as  an  occupation  and  about  the  choice  of  teaching 
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as  a  career  but  less  enthusiastic  about  the  system.  Expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  with  teaching  were  more  frequent  among  secondary 
teachers;  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  were  more 
frequent  among  elementary  teachers. 

Among  teachers  with  high,  average  or  low  qualifications,  the 
least  qualified  teachers  were  the  most  enthusiastic  about  their  occupa¬ 
tion,  -their  choice  of  teaching  as  a  career  and  the  system;  the  most 
qualified  teachers  were  the  least  enthusiastic.  Teachers  with  highest 
qualifications  as  compared  to  those  with  average  or  lowest  qualifica¬ 
tions  more  frequently  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  teaching  as  an 
occupation  and  with  the  system  but  less  frequently  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  their  choice  of  teaching  as  a  career.  Teachers  with  lowest 
qualifications  expressed  greater  dissatisfaction  than  others  with  their 
choice  of  teaching  as  a  career  and  less  dissatisfaction  with  teaching 
as  an  occupation.  Teachers  with  average  qualifications  were  the  least 
dissatisfied  with  the  system. 

Teachers  who  had  six:  or  more  years  of  experience  were  more 
enthusiastic  about  teaching  as  an  occupation,  the  choice  of  teaching 
as  a  career  and  about  the  system  than  teachers  who  had  less  experience. 
However,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  more  experienced  than  of  the  less 
experienced  teachers  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  teaching  as  an 
occupation  and  with  the  system  and  indicated  that  they  would  probably 
or  certainly  choose  some  other  occupation  were  they  given  another 
opportunity  to  choose  a  career. 

To  summarize  further,  it  might  be  said  that  the  percentage  of 
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teachers  who  expressed  enthusiasm  about  teaching  as  an  occupation  was 
somewhat  higher  among  women  than  men,  among  elementary  than  secondary, 
among  more  experienced  than  less  experienced  teachers ;  it  was  considerably 
higher  among  less  qualified  than  average  or  most  qualified  teachers. 

The  percentage  of  teachers  expressing  enthusiasm  about  the  choice  of 
teaching  as  a  career  was  equal  among  men  and  women;  it  was  higher  among 
elementary  than  secondary,  among  more  experienced  than  less  experienced 
teachers;  it  was  considerably  higher  among  least  than  average  or  most 
qualified  respondents.  The  percentage  of  teachers  expressing  enthusiasm 
about  the  system  was  somewhat  higher  among  women  than  men,  among 
elementary  than  secondary  teachers;  it  was  considerably  higher  among 
least  qualified  than  average  or  most  qualified,  among  more  experienced 
than  less  experienced  respondents. 

A  comparison  of  these  findings  and  those  of  Chase  on  the 
subject  of  enthusiasm  for  the  system  showed  a  similarity  of  responses  of 
men  and  women  and  of  more  experienced  and  less  experienced  teachers; 
the  results  were  found  to  be  contradictory  with  regard  to  the  responses 
of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  In  addition,  while  Chase  reported 
no  clear  relationship  between  the  amount  of  college  preparation  and 
satisfaction  with  the  system,  there  was  observed  in  this  sanple  a  highly 
negative  relationship  between  the  two  variables,  that  is,  to  higher 
qualifications  corresponded  the  least  frequent  expressions  of  enthusiasm  . 

(1,  p.  76). 
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II.  CONDITIONS  OF  TEACHING:  DESCRIPTION  AND  EVALUATION 

Part  II  of  the  check  list  contained  thirty-seven  items  referring 
to  as  many  conditions  of  the  teaching  situation.  The  selection  by  the 
respondents  of  one  of  the  descriptive  phrases  which  accorpanied  the 
statements  provided  a  description  of  the  conditions  of  teaching;  the 
assignment  of  a  rating  to  each  of  these  responses  represented  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  same  conditions  in  terms  of  their  contributions  to  satis¬ 
faction  or  dissatisfaction. 

The  description  and  evaluation  of  the  conditions  of  teaching 
will  be  made  in  the  order  of  reference  of  the  items  to  teacher  parti¬ 
cipation,  leadership,  regulation  of  teachers*  professional  activities, 
recognition  and  welfare.  In  each  of  these  units  will  be  presented 
firstly,  a  description  of  the  conditions  based  upon  the  frequency  of 
favorable  and  unfavorable  responses.  For  example,  in  Item  1  which 
dealt  with  teacher  participation  in  curriculum  making,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  favorable  or  positive  the  responses  ‘regularly  and  actively* 
and  *to  a  fair  extent*;  as  unfavorable  or  negative,  the  responses 
*to  a  small  extent*  and  ‘not  at  all*.  Secondly,  an  estimation  will 
be  made  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  condition  as  a  factor  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction;  this  estimation  will  be  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  median  ratings  regardless  of  the  frequency  of  responses. 
Thirdly,  an  evaluation  of  the  teaching  situation  will  be  attempted: 
here,  will  be  considered  in  each  item  the  response  ^or  responses ) 
representing  the  opinions  of  at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  respondents 
and  their  corresponding  median  ratings.  Fourthly,  differences  and 
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similarities  arising  from  distinctions  of  sex,  level  of  teaching, 
qualifications  and  experience  will  be  reported. 

Teacher  Participation 

Items  1  to  6  referred  to  six  areas  of  school  administration 
where  teachers  might  have  had  opportunity  to  participate  in  policy¬ 
making. 


Description  of  the  situation,  it  appeared  from  a  comparison 
of  the  frequencies  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  responses  that  teachers 
felt  they  had  most  opportunity  to  participate  in  determining  salaries 
and  other  working  conditions  and  in  the  general  organization  of  the 
school.  The  percentages  of  teachers  who  responded  favorably  were 
respectively  50.6$  and  60.  H$. 

There  was  found  to  be  less  opportunity  for  participation  in 
making  the  curriculum,  in  making  policies  for  the  grouping,  control  and 
promotion  of  pupils,  in  making  the  apportionment  or  monthly  division 
of  subject  matter  and  in  preparing  schedules.  The  percentages  of  teachers 
who  responded  unfavorably  to  these  conditions  were  respectively  72$, 

69. U$,  66.8$  and  59$. 

Relative  importance  of  conditions.  A  corparison  of  the  median 
ratings  of  satisfaction  of  the  conditions  of  teacher  participation 
showed  that  opportunity  for  regular  participation  contributed  greatly 
to  satisfaction  and  that  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  participate  contri¬ 
buted  somewhat  but  not  greatly  to  dissatisfaction,  in  all  cases  the 
differences  observed  between  the  ratings  of  regular  and  no  participation 
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were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  P.001  level. 

The  highest  median  ratings  of  satisfaction  were  given  to  regular 
participation  in  determining  salaries  and  working  conditions,  in  making 
policies  for  discipline  and  the  general  organization  of  the  school  and 
in  making  the  curriculum.  The  highest  median  ratings  of  dissatisfaction 
were  given  to  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  participate  in  making  the 
curriculum  and  in  making  policies  for  the  grouping  control  and  promotion 
of  pupils.  Least  dissatisfying  was  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  making  the  apportionment  of  subject  matter. 


Evaluation  of  the  situation.  Ttfhat  opportunity  did  teachers  think 
they  had  to  participate  in  policy-making  and  how  did  this  affect  satis¬ 
faction?  The  following  generalizations  are  drawn  from  the  majority 
response  to  each  item: 

1.  In  making  the  curriculum  and  in  making  policies  for  the 

grouping,  control  and.  promotion  of  pupils,  respondents 
reported  little  or  no  opportunity  for  participation; 
this  situation  was  said  to  contribute  somewhat  to 
dissatisfaction  (13d,  2.88  and  3«3U). 

2.  In  making  the  apportionment  or  monthly  division  of  subject 

matter  and  in  preparing  schedules,  they  reported  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  either  to  a  small  extent  or  to  a 
fair  extent;  in  the  first  instance,  teachers  expressed 
some  dissatisfaction;  in  the  second,  they  expressed 
some  satisfaction, 

3.  In  making  policies  for  discipline  and  the  general  organi¬ 

zation  of  the  school,  the  largest  number  of  teachers 
reported  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  fair  extent; 
equal  numbers  of  teachers  reported  regular  and  little 
opportunity.  Regular  participation  was  said  to  be 
greatly  satisfying;  participation  to  a  fair  or  a  small 
extent  was  somewhat  dissatisfying. 

U.  In  determining  salaries  and  working  conditions,  teachers 
reported  opportunity  to  participate  regularly  or  to  a 
fair  extent;  greater  satisfaction  was  derived  from  regular 
than  from  fair  participation. 
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Distinctions  among  respondents.  When  respondents  ■were  grouped 
according  to  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifications  and  experience, 
certain  differences  were  observed  in  their  responses. 

A  comparison  of  men  and  women  showed  that  a  considerably  larger 
percentage  of  women  than  men  responded  favorably  to  the  extent  of 
participation  permissible  to  teachers  in  all  sectors  of  administration 
investigated  in  tills  study  except  that  of  determining  salaries  and 
working  conditions.  Men  and  women  agreed  however  that  they  had  little 
opportunity  to  participate  in  making  the  curriculum,  the  apportionment 
of  subject  matter,  schedules,  policies  for  the  grouping,  promotion  and 
control  of  pupils.  In  making  policies  for  discipline  and  the  general 
organization  of  the  school,  more  women  reported  fair,  more  men  reported 
little  opportunity  to  participate.  In  determining  salaries  and  working 
conditions,  more  men  reported  regular,  more  women  reported  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate.  In  all  areas,  women  were  more  satisfied  than 
men  with  conditions  of  regular  or  fair  participation;  men  were  more 
dissatisfied  than  women  with  conditions  of  little  or  no  participation. 

A  larger  percentage  of  elementary  than  secondary  teachers  felt 
they  had  opportunity  to  participate  regularly  and  actively  or  to  a  fair 
extent  in  policy-making  except  in  determining  salaries  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  reported  most  frequently  that 
they  had  little  opportunity  to  participate  in  making  the  curriculum, 
the  apportionment  of  subject  matter,  schedules  and  policies  concerning 
pupils.  Elementary  teachers  reported  fair,  secondary  teachers  reported 
little  opportunity  to  participate  in  making  policies  for  discipline 
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and  the  general  organization  of  the  school;  secondary  teacliers  reported 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  elementary  teachers  regular  opportunity  to 
participate  in  determining  salaries  and  working  conditions.  Generally 
speaking,  elementary  teachers  as  opposed  to  secondary  teachers  were  more 
satisfied  with  conditions  of  regular  or  fair  participation,  less  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  conditions  of  little  or  no  participation  in  policy-making. 

The  most  qualified  teachers  as  compared  to  the  average  and  least 
qualified  reported  less  opportunity  to  participate  in  making  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  subject  matter  and  more  opportunity  to  participate  in  deter¬ 
mining  salaries  and  working  conditions.  The  least  qualified  teachers 
as  compared  to  the  most  qualified  and  average  teachers  reported  less 
opportunity  to  participate  in  making  policies  for  the  grouping,  control 
and  promotion  of  pupils.  Teachers  with  average  qualifications  as 
compared  to  those  with  highest  and  lowest  qualifications  reported  more 
opportunity  to  participate  in  preparing  schedules  and  making  policies 
for  the  discipline  and  general  organization  of  the  school.  All  agreed 
in  their  responses  to  participation  in  making  the  curriculum:  they  had 
little  opportunity. 

Teachers  with  the  highest  qualifications  were  consistently  less 
satisfied  than  others  with  conditions  of  regular  and  fair  participation 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  conditions  of  little  or  no  participation. 
Teachers  with  the  lowest  qualifications  were  the  most  satisfied  with 
regular  or  fair  participation  in  making  the  curriculum  and  in  determining 
salaries  and  working  conditions;  they  were  the  least  dissatisfied  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  participation  in  preparing  the  schedules. 
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Teachers  with  average  qualifications  were  the  most  satisfied  with 
regular  or  fair  opportunity  to  participate  in  making  the  apportionment 
of  subject  matter,  in  preparing  the  schedules  and  in  making  policies 
regarding  pupil  progress;  they  were  the  least  dissatisfied  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  participate  in  making  the  curriculum,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  subject  matter,  the  policies  for  groining,  control  and  promotion 
of  pupils,  and  for  discipline  and  the  general  organization  of  the  school. 

Teachers  with  five  years  or  less  of  experience  responded  more 
favorably  to  opportunity  for  participation  in  all  areas  of  policy-making 
except  that  of  making  the  apportionment  or  monthly  division  of  subject 
matter.  The  majority  of  less  experienced  and  more  experienced  teachers 
indicated  opportunity  uo  participate  to  a  small  extent  in  making  the 
curriculum,  the  monthly  division  of  subject  matter,  the  schedules  and 
the  policies  concerning  pupils;  in  making  policies  for  discipline  and 
the  general  organization  of  the  school  and  in  determining  salaries  and 
working  conditions,  less  experienced  teachers  reported  regular,  the 
others  reported  fair  opportunity  to  participate.  Teachers  who  had  longer 
experience  in  comparison  to  those  who  had  less  experience  were  more 
satisfied  with  opportunity  for  regular  or  fair  opportunity  to  participate 
in  making  the  curriculum,  less  satisfied  than  they  with  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  making  the  apportionment  of  subject  matter 
and  the  schedules.  In  other  sectors  of  policy-making,  the  levels  of 
satisfaction  of  both  groups  were  equivalent.  Conditions  of  little  or 
no  participation  were  found  to  be  consistently  less  dissatisfying  for 
less  experienced  than  more  experienced  respondents. 
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Among  the  six  items  referring  to  the  extent  of  teacher  parti¬ 
cipation  in  policy-making,  three  had  been  taken  from  Chase ‘s  study: 
participation  in  making  the  curriculum,  in  making  policies  for  the 
grouping,  control  and  promotion  of  pupils  and  in  determining  salaries 
and  -working  conditions.  (See  Chapter  II,  p.  28).  It  was  not  possible 
within  the  framework  of  this  study  to  compare  findings  with  regard  to 
the  relationships  between  the  conditions  as  described  by  the  teachers 
and  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  system.  It  was  possible, 
however,  to  coirpare  the  two  samples  in  search  of  differences  and  simi¬ 
larities  in  responses  expressing  highly  favorable  opinions  of  conditions 
of  teacher  participation  and  indicating  which  factors  contributed  greatly 
to  satisfaction. 

Placed  in  rank  order  according  to  the  numbers  of  highly  favorable 
responses  given  by  Chased  sample,  participation  in  making  the  curriculum 
and  in  making  policies  for  the  grouping,  control  and  promotion  of  pupils 
were  in  second  positions  participation  in  determining  salaries  and  working 
conditions  was  in  eighth  position  in  the  list  of  eleven  factors  (1,  p. 

121,  Table  $ 6 ). 

High  percentages  of  the  teachers  who  had  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  system  indicated  that  regular  and  active  participation  in 
policy-making  contributed  to  their  satisfaction  that  is,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  salary  schedules,  over  80%  and  in  making  the  curriculum  and 
policies  concerning  pupil  control  and  promotion,  over  70%  (1,  p.  122, 

Table  57). 

The  teachers  involved  in  the  present  study,  offered  less  favor¬ 
able  descriptions  of  the  extent  of  participation  in  policy-making. 
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Among  the  37  factors  and  on  a  basis  of  the  numbers  of  highly  favorable 
and  favorable  responses,  participation  in  curriculum-malting  and  in 
making  policies  concerning  pupil  progress  occtqpied  the  last  positions. 
Participation  in  determining  salaries  and  working  conditions  was  the 
fourteenth  factor. 

Of  the  teachers  who  reported  regular  and  active  participation 
in  making  the  curriculum,  15%  expressed  great  satisfaction;  of  those  who 
reported  regular  and  active  participation  in  making  policies  regarding 
pupils,  said  that  it  contributed  to  satisfaction.  Regular  and 
active  participation  in  determining  salaries  and  working  conditions 
contributed  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  over  15%  of  its  respondents. 

It  can  be  concluded  therefore  that  within  the  system  under 
study,  there  was  considerably  less  opportunity  for  participation  in 
policy-making  than  in  the  systems  selected  by  Chase;  that  even  when 
this  participation  was  qualified  as  regular  and  active  it  provided 
less  satisfaction  to  teachers. 

leadership 

Items  7  to  17  with  the  exception  of  item  12  dealt  with  the 
value  to  teachers  of  the  leadership  provided  by  school  inspectors, 
supervisors  of  teaching  and  principals,  and  with  teacher  preferences 
regarding  certain  characteristics  of  leadership. 

Description  of  the  situation.  The  first  three  statements 
referred  to  the  value  of  the  leadership  provided  by  inspectors,  super¬ 
visors  and  principals.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  responses,  the 
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phrases  'dynamic  and  stimulating'  and  ‘reasonably  good'  were  considered 
as  favorable  responses;  the  phrases  ‘not  especially  good.'  and  ‘extremely 
poor'  were  regarded  as  unfavorable  ones.  On  this  basis,  it  appeared 
that  most  favorably  described  were  the  leadership  of  supervisors  of 
teaching  followed  by  that  of  principals;  the  total  percentages  of 
favorable  responses  were  respectively  tih*2%  and  79.2$.  The  leadership 
of  school  inspectors  received  favorable  responses  from  $h*9%  only 
of  the  total  population. 

More  than  eighty  percent  of  the  respondents  considered  the  amount 
of  supervision  to  be  about  right;  over  ninety  percent  of  them  indicated 
that  the  kind  of  supervision  provided  was  dynamic  and  stimulating  or  of 
some  value. 

With  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  leadership  which  were 
examined  in  this  study,  it  was  found  that  teacher  opinion  was  divided 
on  the  question  of  lay  versus  religious  principalship;  the  slight 
difference  observed  favored  laymen  as  principals.  The  same  division 
of  opinion  was  noted  with  regard  to  leadership  that  points  up  defici¬ 
encies  or  achievements  and  leadership  that  is  close  or  distant.  Of 
leadership  that  advises  and  helps  or  one  that  controls  and  evaluates, 
the  former  was  preferred  by  93%  of  the  population. 

Relative  importance  of  conditions.  The  comparison  of  the  median 
ratings  of  each  item  showed  that,  whatever  the  source  of  leadership,  when 
this  leadership  was  found  to  be  dynamic  and  stimulating,  it  contributed 
greatly  to  satisfaction;  when  it  was  found  to  be  extremely  poor,  it 
contributed  greatly  to  dissatisfaction,  lln  all  cases,  the  differences 
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observed  between  the  highest  and  lowest  medians  were  significant  at  the 
•001  level  of  confidence, 

Although  the  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  the 
responses  to  the  leadership  of  inspectors,  supervisors  and  principals 
wsre  slight,  it  appeared  nevertheless  that  the  leadership  of  principals 
was  more  important  to  teachers  than  that  of  supervisors  whose  leadership 
was,  in  turn,  more  important  than  that  of  inspectors. 

It  appeared  also  that  no  particular  amount  of  supervision 
contributed  greatly  to  satisfaction;  an  amount  considered  to  be  about 
right  was  rated  as  contributing  somewhat  to  satisfaction  while  too  much, 
too  little  or  no  supervision  contributed  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction. 

As  for  the  kind  of  supervision  provided,  dynamic  supervision  was  said 
to  contribute  greatly  to  satisfaction;  supervision  considered  to  be  of 
no  value  contributed  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  leadership  that  were  studied, 
only  two  proved  to  be  significantly  different:  leadership  that  advises 
and  helps  and  leadership  that  controls  and  evaluates;  the  first  was  said 
to  contribute  greatly  to  satisfaction  and  the  second,  to  contribute 
somewhat  to  dissatisfaction.  All  others,  that  is,  lay  or  religious 
principalship,  leadership  that  points  up  deficiencies  or  achievements, 
leadership  that  is  close  or  distant,  were  rated  as  contributing  greatly 
to  satisfaction  with  median  ratings  ranging  from  1,21  to  1 • U3 • 

Evaluation  of  the  situation.  What  did  teachers  think  of  the 
leadership  they  were  given  and  how  did  this  affect  their  satisfaction? 

On  the  basis  of  the  majority  responses  made  to  each  statement,  the 
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folio-wing  generalizations  emerged: 

1.  The  professional  leadership  of  inspectors  was  considered  by- 

more  teachers  as  being  reasonably  good;  equal  percentages 
of  respondents  (26.1$)  felt  it  was  dynamic  or  not 
especially  good.  Approximately  half  the  teachers  were 
satisfied,  the  others  were  quite  dissatisfied  with  this 
leadership. 

2.  The  leader ship  of  supervisors  of  teaching  and  of  principals 

was  considered  either  dynamic  and  stimulating  or 
reasonably  good  and  was  said  to  contribute  to  satisfaction. 

3*  The  amount  of  supervision  was  considered  by  the  vast 
majority  of  teachers  as  being  about  right;  a  median 
rating  of  1.5>9  which  accompanied  this  response  in¬ 
dicated  a  minor  contribution  to  satisfaction, 

U.  The  kind  of  supervision  provided  was  considered  to  be  of 
some  value  and  was  said  to  contribute  somewhat  to 
satisfaction, 

5.  Respondents  indicated  a  definite  preference  for  leadership 
that  advises  and  nelps  and  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  such  conditions.  They  showed  a  slight  preference 
for  a  lay  principal,  for  leadership  that  points  up 
achievement  and  leadership  that  is  close.  However,  the 
latter  preferences  appeared  to  represent  no  greater 
contribution  to  satisfaction  than  the  alternatives  that 
had  been  proposed. 


Distinctions  among  respondents.  The  classifications  of  respon¬ 
dents  according  to  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifications  and  years  of 
experience  revealed  certain  differences  of  eiiphasis  in  the  responses  of 
the  various  groups. 

Women  as  opposed  to  men  responded  more  favorably  to  the  value, 
the  amount  and  the  kind  of  supervision  provided.  The  leadership  of 
inspectors  was  described  by  men  as  being  either  not  especially  good  or 
reasonably  good;  it  was  described  by  women  as  being  either  reasonably 
good  or  dynamic  and  stimulating.  The  leadership  of  supervisors  was 
reasonably  good  according  to  most  men;  according  to  most  women,  it  was 
dynamic.  Both  men  and  women  said  the  leadership  of  principals  was  dynamic 
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and  stimulating  but  women  did  so  more  frequently  than  men;  similarly, 
more  women  than  men  said  that  the  amount  of  supervision  xjas  about  right 
and  that  the  kind  of  supervision  provided  was  of  some  value.  The  median 
ratings  of  the  responses  of  men  and  women  were  equivalent  except  for  the 
response  ‘the  amount  of  supervision  provided  is  about  right*  where  women 
indicated  that  this  contributed  greatly,  and  men  that  it  contributed 
somewhat,  to  satisfaction. 

The  responses  of  elementary  teachers  were  generally  more  favor¬ 
able  than  those  of  secondary  teachers.  Secondary  teachers  considered 
the  leader ship  of  inspectors  to  be  either  not  especially  good  or 
reasonably  good;  elementary  teachers  thought  it  was  either  reasonably 
good  or  dynamic.  Responses  describing  the  leadership  of  supervisors 
and  principals  as  dynamic  or  reasonably  good  were  more  numerous  among 
elementary  than  secondary  teachers;  so  were  the  responses  describing 
the  amount  of  supervision  as  being  about  right  and  the  kind  of  super¬ 
vision  as  being  of  some  value.  The  median  ratings  of  the  responses 
of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  showed  equal  satisfaction  among 
the  groups  with  dynamic  or  good  leadership  but  greater  dissatisfaction 
among  secondary  than  elementary  teachers  with  supervision  which  was 
not  especially  good  or  which  was  poor. 

A  comparison  of  the  responses  of  teachers  with  highest,  average 
and  lowest  qualifications  showed  that  the  most  favorable  responses  were 
made  by  the  least  qualified  teachers,  the  most  unfavorable  responses 
were  made  by  the  most  qualified.  The  leadership  of  inspectors  was  more 
often  considered  by  teachers  with  highest  qualifications  as  being  not 
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especially  good  and  by  teachers  with  average  or  lowest  qualifications, 
as  being  reasonably  good.  The  leadership  of  supervisors  was  qualified 
as  reasonably  good  by  the  most  qualified,  as  dynamic  and  stimulating 
by  the  average  and  least  qualified  teachers.  While  the  leadership  of 
principals  was  generally  described  by  all  groups  as  being  either 
dynamic  or  reasonably  good,  this  occurred  less  frequently  among  most 
qualified  than  average  or  least  qualified  respondents.  Similarly, 
all  groups  agreed  that  the  amount  of  supervision  was  about  right  and 
that  the  kind  of  supervision  provided  was  of  some  value ;  however,  the 
percentage  of  responses  of  the  most  qualified  teachers  to  the  former 
statement  was  lesser,  the  difference  favoring  too  little  supervision; 
their  responses  to  the  latter  statement  were  significantly  more 
frequent  since  fewer  teachers  thought  the  supervision  was  stimulating 
and  dynamic.  Due  to  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  respondents  with 
highest  and  lowest  qualifications  and  to  the  distribution  of  responses, 
median  ratings  were  not  available  for  all  groups  for  all  responses; 
therefore,  no  conparisons  could  be  made  of  the  levels  of  satisfaction 
of  each  group. 

The  distributions  of  responses  of  more  and  of  less  experienced 
teachers  were  very  similar  with  the  exception  of  the  responses  regarding 
the  leadership  of  supervisors;  the  latter  was  described  most  frequently 
as  dynamic  and  stimulating  by  more  experienced  teachers  and  as  reasonably 

good  by  less  experienced  teachers.  Levels  of  satisfaction  as  expressed 
by  median  ratings  were  equivalent. 

Among  the  four  items  referring  to  characteristics  of  leadership. 
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item  13  only  was  the  subject  of  greater  differences  of  opinions  between 
groups.  It  might  be  recalled  that  of  the  total  number  of  respondents, 
52#  had  indicated  a  preference  for  the  principalship  of  a  layman.  It 
appeared  in  the  conparison  of  sub-groups  that  this  preference  was 
expressed  much  more  frequently  by  men  than  women,  by  secondary  than 
elementary  and  somewhat  more  frequently  by  more  qualified  than  average 
or  least  qualified,  by  more  experienced  than  less  experienced  teachers. 
The  median  ratings  of  all  sub-groups  indicated  that  either  choice 
(religious  or  layman)  contributed  greatly  to  satisfaction  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  men  teachers  who  expressed  definitely  more  satisfaction  with 
the  principalship  of  a  layman  than  that  of  a  religious. 

All  the  factors  included  in  this  section  with  the  exception  of 
the  leadership  of  supervisors  were  modelled  on  those  selected  by  Cha.se 
(see  Chapter  II,  page  30).  In  Chase's  report,  and  again  on  the  basis 
of  the  frequency  of  highly  favorable  responses,  the  ranks  of  the  factors 
were  the  following:  stimulating  and  dynamic  leadership  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  fourth;  stimulating  and  dynamic  leadership  of  the  principal, 
seventh;  the  amount  of  supervision  is  about  right,  first;  the  kind  of 
supervision  is  dynamic  and  stimulating,  fifth.  (1,  Page  121,  Table  56) 

Among  the  teachers  who  had  expressed  enthusiasm  with  the  system, 
over  80%  said  the  dynamic  leadership  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the 
principal  contributed  greatly  'bo  their  satisfaction;  10%  mentioned  the 
same  contribution  from  dynamic  and  stimulating  supervision;  $0%  were 
greatly  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  supervision  was  about  right. 

(1,  page  122,  Table  57 ) 
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lhe  numbers  of  highly  favorable  and  favorable  responses  given 
by  the  teachers  involved  in  the  present  study  placed  the  leadership  of 
the  school  inspectors  in  twenty-seventh  position;  that  of  principals 
in  sixteenth;  the  right  amount  of  supervision  in  ninth;  the  kind  of 
supervision  in  third  position. 

Of  the  teachers  who  described  the  leadership  of  inspectors  as 
dynamic  and  stimulating,  69%  said  that  it  contributed  greatly  to  their 
satisfaction;  of  those  who  said  that  the  leadership  of  principals  was 
dynamic  and  stimulating,  93%  expressed  great  satisfaction.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  teachers  who  described  the  value  of  supervision  as 
helpful  and  stimulating  said  that  it  contributed  greatly  to  satis¬ 
faction.  Among  the  “teachers  who  said  that  the  amount  of  supervision 
was  about  right,  only  l±U%  acknowledged  a  great  contribution  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

in  comparison  to  the  teachers  involved  in  Chasers  study,  those 
who  participated  in  this  project  offered  less  praise  of  the  leadership 
of  s uperintendents  (inspectors)  and  more  of  the  kind  of  leadership 
provided.  They  were  less  content  with  the  amount  of  supervision 
provided  but  they  appeared  to  derive  more  satisfaction  from  the  dynamic 
and  stimulating  leadership  of  inspectors  and  principals  and  from 
dynamic  and  stimulating  supervision. 

Regulation  of  Teachers ■  Professional  Activities 

items  17  to  27  referred  to  the  aims  and  objectives  proposed  in 
the  Course  of  Studies,  to  the  directives  of  supervisors  and  principals 
and  to  such  matters  as  freedom  in  the  choice  of  teaching  methods,  course 
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outlines,  the  monthly  distribution  of  subject  matter  and  uniform  testing. 

Description  of  the  situation.  A  comparison  -was  made  of  the 
responses  relative  to  the  precision  of  the  aims  and  objectives  defined 
in  one  Course  of  .Studies,  of  the  directives  of  supervisors  and  principals, 
and  of  those  responses  relative  to  the  attainability  or  facility  of 
same. 

It  was  found  that  the  directives  of  supervisors  were  considered 
by  the  largest  percentage  of  teachers  {93*$%)  as  being  precise; 
however,  only  66$  of  the  respondents  said  these  directives  were  easy  to 
follow.  The  directives  of  principals  were  considered  to  be  precise 
by  the  second  largest  percentage  of  teachers  (79.6$)  and  an  even 
percentage  of  them  ^73.7$)  said  these  directives  were  easy  to  follow. 

The  aims  and  objectives  proposed  in  the  Course  of  Studies  appeared  to 
be  least  clearly  defined  and  most  difficult  to  attain;  in  effect, 

62.3$  of  the  respondents  said  the  aims  and  objectives  were  clearly 
defined  and  only  39.2$  of  the  respondents  said  they  were  attainable. 

In  respois  e  to  the  other  items  pertaining  to  various  regulative 
measures,  the  majority  of  teachers  reported  that  they  had  much  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  teaching  methods  (8U.9$),  that  the  program  of  studies 
for  their  grades  was  precise  with  regard  to  subject  matter  (69,8$), 
that  the  monthly  division  of  subject  matter  and  uniform  testing  were 
helpful  and  stimulating  (97.3$  and  9^.9$). 

Relative  importance  of  conditions.  The  clarity  or  precision  of 
aims  and  objectives  and  directives  was  found  to  be  definitely  conducive 
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to  satisfaction  as  opposed  to  vagueness  which  was  rated  as  contributing 
somewhat  to  dissatisfaction#  Median  ratings  were  relatively  low  however, 
ranging  from  1.2l|.  to  1.30  for  precise  statements,  from  2.92  to  2.95  for 
vague  statements.  Regarding  the  possibility  of  attaining  aims  and 
objectives  and  following  directives,  it  appeared  that  it  was  important 
to  teachers  that  directives  be  easy  to  follow;  this  condition  was  given 
a  rating  of  1.20.  Directives  impossible  to  follow  contributed  greatly 
to  dissatisfaction,  especially  the  directives  of  principals.  Among  the 
other  forms  of  regulation  submitted  to  teacher  evaluation,  it  appeared 
that  freedom  in  the  choice  of  teaching  methods,  the  monthly  distribution 
of  subject  matter  and  uniform  testing  when  found  helpful  and  stimulating 
were  greatly  conducive  to  satisfaction.  Also  conducive  to  satisfaction 
but  to  a  lesser  degree  was  a  precise  outline  of  subject  matter  in  ’the 
Program  of  Studies. 


Evaluation  of  the  situation.  What  opinions  were  expressed  by 
the  majority  of  teachers  and  what  degree  of  satisfaction  did  they  show 
in  relation  to  the  conditions  described? 

1.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  replied  that 

the  aims  and  objectives  proposed  in  the  Course  of  Studies 
were  clearly  defined  and  that  this  contributed  greatly 
to  their  satisfaction.  An  even  percentage  of  respondents 
said  that  these  aims  and  objectives  were  impossible  to 
attain  and  they  were  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the 
situation. 

2.  Teachers  almost  unanimously  reported  that  the  directives  of 
supervisors  were  precise  and  that  such  precision  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  Tiro-thirds  of  the 
respondents  said  these  directives  were  easy  to  follow  and 
indicated  that  this  contributed  greatly  to  satisfaction. 

.  Approximately  eighty  percent  of  the  teachers  said  that  the 
directives  of  principals  were  precise  and  a  slightly 
smaller  percentage  stated  that  these  directives  were  easy 
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to  follow;  in  both  instances  respondents  expressed  great 
satisfaction. 

U.  Eighty  five  percent  of  the  teachers  felt  they  had  much  free¬ 
dom  in  the  choice  of  teaching  methods  and  were  greatly 
satisfied  with  this  condition, 

5.  Approximately  two -thirds  of  the  teachers  felt  that  the 

Program  of  Studies  provided  them  with  precise  information 
regarding  subject  matter  and,  as  such,  contributed  to 
their  satisfaction, 

6,  Host  teachers  said  that  the  monthly  distribution  of  subject 

matter  and  uniform  testing  rare  helpful  and  stimulating 
and  that  these  factors  contributed  greatly  to  their 
satisfaction. 


Distinctions  among  respondents.  A  conparison  was  made  of  the 
responses  of  men  and  women,  elementary  and  secondary,  of  most,  average 
and  least  qualified,  of  more  experienced  and  less  experienced  teachers. 

In  the  coup arison  of  the  responses  of  men  and  women,  it  was 
found  that  a  larger  percentage  of  women  than  men  thought  the  aims  and 
objectives  proposed  in  the  Course  of  Studies  were  precise  and  more  women 
than  men  felt  thejr  were  easy  to  attain.  More  women  than  men  reported 
that  the  directives  given  by  the  principals  were  precise  and  that  these 
directives  were  easy  to  follow.  Responses  of  men  and  women  regarding 
the  directives  of  supervisors  were  equivalent.  Generally  speaking,  the 
ratings  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  given  by  men  and  women 
were  similar  except  for  the  clarity  of  aims  and  objectives  and  the 
precision  of  directives  of  supervisors  which  appeared  more  satisfying 
to  women  and  for  the  vagueness  of  a  ins  and  objectives  which  appeared 
more  dissatisfying  to  men. 

Men  and  women  were  in  almost  complete  agreement  regarding  the 
amount  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  teaching  nethods,  the  value  of  the 
monthly  division  of  subject  matter  and  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
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derived  therefrom.  Women  more  frequently  than  men  replied  that  the 
Program  of  Studies  was  precise  with  regard  to  subject  matter  and  that 
uniform  testing  was  helpful  and  stimulating,  on  these  matters,  women 
generally  e:<pressed  more  satisfaction  than  men. 

The  responses  made  by  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  with 
respect  to  the  sources  of  regulations  were  quite  similar,  the  margin  of 
differences  in  percentages  never  exceeding  5>$.  There  liras  one  exception 
in  reference  to  the  aims  and  objectives  proposed  in  the  Course  of 
Studies  where  36,1%  only  of  the  secondary  teachers  said  the  aims  and 
objectives  were  clearly  defined  as  opposed  to  70.6$  of  the  elementary 
teachers,  and  21.7$  of  the  former  as  opposed  to  UU. 2$  of  the  latter 
said  these  aims  and  objectives  were  easily  attainable.  The  median 
ratings  given  by  both  groups  were  equivalent  except  for  the  two  items 
above  described  where  elementary  teachers  expressed  greater  satisfaction 
than  secondary  teachers. 

Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  were  found  to  be  in  agreement 
on  the  question  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods  and  the  value  of 
uniform  testing.  Secondary  teachers  generally  considered  the  Program 
of  Studies  as  being  too  vague  and  they  were  dissatisfied  with  this 
situation;  they  were  also  less  enthusiastic  about  the  value  of  the 
monthly  distribution  of  subject  matter  although  their  median  ratings 
of  satisfaction  were  equivalent  to  those  of  secondary  teachers. 

The  responses  of  teachers  grouped  according  to  qualifications 
showed  that  the  most  qualified  teachers  as  compared  to  the  average  and 
least  qualified,  less  frequently  considered  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
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the  Course  of  Studies  to  be  clearly  defined  and  nore  frequently  considered 
them  to  be  impossible  to  attain.  Regarding  the  precision  of  the  direc¬ 
tives  of  supervisors,  the  three  groups  of  respondents  gave  quite  similar 
responses;  regarding  the  possibility  of  following  these  directives,  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  most  qualified  as  compared  to  the  average  and 
least  qualified  teachers  said  these  directives  were  impossible  to  follow. 
Again  in  conparison  with  the  average  and  least  qualified  teachers,  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  most  qualified  teachers  said  the  directives  of 
principals  were  precise  but  a  smaller  percentage  of  them  said  they  were 
easy  to  follow.  AH  three  groups  were  found  to  be  in  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods,  the  value  of  the  monthly 
division  of  subject  matter  and  uniform  testing;  the  teachers  with  the 
highest  qualifications  responded  less  frequently  than  others  that  the 
Program  of  Studies  was  precise  in  its  outline  of  subject  matter. 

Teachers  with  the  lowest  qualifications  in  comparison  with 
those  who  had  average  or  higher  qualifications,  responded  more  favorably 
to  the  facility  of  following  the  directives  of  supervisors,  to  the  amount 
of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods  and  to  the  value  of  uniform  testing. 

Less  experienced  and  more  experienced  teacher  respondents 
agreed  that  aims  and  objectives  were  clearly  defined  and  that  the 
directives  of  supervisors  and  principals  were  precise.  Less  experienced 
teachers  responded  less  favorably  to  the  attainability  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  and  to  the  possibility  of  following  the  directives  of  super¬ 
visors  and  principals.  The  median  ratings  of  satisfaction  of  both  groups 
of  teachers  were  comparable  except  for  those  conditions  involving 
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principals  where  the  more  experienced  teachers  expressed  greater  satis¬ 
faction  than  their  less  experienced  colleagues. 

Both  groups  were  in  agreement  regarding  freedom  in  the  choice 
of  teaching  methods  and  the  value  of  the  monthly  distribution  of  subject 
matter  and  of  uniform  testing;  less  experienced  teachers  were  somewhat 
more  favorable  in  their  responses  to  the  degree  of  precision  of  the 
Program  of  Studies.  The  median  ratings  of  satisfaction  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  described  were  found  to  be  equivalent. 

Chase,  in  his  check  list,  had  included  one  item  which  contained 
reference  to  aims  and  goals  as  compared  to  six  items  in  the  check  list 
used  in  this  study  (See  Chapter  II,  p.  31). 

When  the  eleven  factors  submitted  by  Chase  were  placed  in  rank 
order  according  to  the  frequency  of  highly  favorable  responses,  clearly 
defined  and  attainable  goals  became  the  ninth  factor.  (1,  page  121, 
Table  56)  Among  the  teachers  who  had  expressed  enthusiasm  for  the 
system,  over  70%  indicated  that  clearly  defined  and  attainable  goals 
and  objectives  were  a  great  contribution  to  satisfaction  (1,  page  122, 
Table  57). 

In  the  present  study,  aims  and  objectives  clearly  defined  in 
the  Course  of  Studies  constituted  the  twenty-fifth  of  thirty-seven 
factors  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of  highly  favorable  responses;  attain¬ 
able  aims  and  objectives  was  the  thirty-fourth  factor.  .Approximately 
sixty  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  in  each  case  a  great  contri¬ 
bution  to  satisfaction. 

Still  according  to  percentages  of  favorable  responses,  precise 
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directives  of  supervisors  was  the  fifth,  precise  directives  of  prin¬ 
cipals  was  the  fifteenth  factor;  among  the  teachers  who  so  qualified 
the  directives,  approximately  60%  indicated  that  this  contributed  greatly 
to  satisfaction. 

Directives  of  supervisors  rare  so  infrequently  described  as 
being  easy  to  follow  that  this  became  the  thirty-fifth  of  thirty  seven 
factors;  directives  of  principals  was  the  twentieth.  In  both  cases, 
approximately  10%  of  the  respondents  signified  that  such  directives 
contributed  greatly  to  satisfaction. 

A  considerable  degree  of  similarity  was  noted  between  the 
responses  provided  by  the  two  samples  of  teachers.  It  would  appear 
that  administrators  could  devote  some  attention  to  the  clarification 
of  objectives  and  demands.  It  is  plausible  that  the  participation  of 
teachers  in  policy-making  and  improved  administrator-teacher  relation¬ 
ships  would  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  evidenced  by  their  responses. 

Recognition 

The  present  study  of  teacher  satisfaction  involved  reference  to 
a  number  of  conditions  of  teaching  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
teacher  recognition.  These  included  the  scheme  of  teacher  evaluation, 
recognition  of  the  good  work  and  of  the  qualifications  and.  experience  of 
teachers,  consideration  of  teacher  preferences &r  job  assignments, 
standards  of  promotions  and  the  right  of  appeal  in  cases  of  difficulties. 

Description  of  the  situation.  The  responses  made  by  the  total 
number  of  respondents  to  every  one  of  the  conditions  mentioned  were 


liighly  favorable.  For  instance,  in  response  to  the  teacher  evaluation 
scheme,  1)6  of  the  teachers  said  it  was  helpful  and  stimulating  or 
of  some  value.  Approximately  ninety  percent  of  the  teachers  said  that 
the  good  work  of  teachers  was  freely  or  usually  recognized  by  the 
administrators  and  that  their  qualifications  and  experience  were  recog¬ 
nized  regularly  or  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  Approximately  eighty 
percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  consideration  was  given  to  teacher 
preferences  either  regularly  or  to  a  certain  extent  and  that  in  cases 
of  difficulties,  their  cases  were  considered  fairly  before  the  Board 
of  Appeal,  Over  seventy  percent  of  the  teachers  believed  that  promo¬ 
tions  were  decided  according  to  standards  established  on  the  basis 
of  qualifications  and  conpetence. 

Relative  importance  of  conditions.  All  the  forms  of  recognition 
investigated  in  this  study  were  found  to  be  related  to  teacher  satis¬ 
faction,  that  is,  a  condition  favorably  described  was  consistently 
rated  as  contributing  to  satisfaction,  a  condition  unfavorably  described 
was  rated  as  contributing  to  dissatisfaction.  Most  conducive  to  satis¬ 
faction  and  equally  important  were  the  following:  regular  recognition 
of  qualifications  and  experience,  regular  consideration  of  teacher 
preferences  for  job  assignments,  fair  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Appeal 
and  the  teacher  evaluation  scheme  when  considered  helpful  and  stimulating 
Also  conducive  to  satisfaction  but  to  a  lesser  degree  were  regular 
recognition  of  the  good  work  of  teachers  and  promotions  based  on  stan¬ 
dards  of  qualifications  and  competence.  Most  dissatisfying  were  the 
teacher  evaluation  scheme  when  considered  annoying  and  the  complete  lack 
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Evaluation  of  the  situation.  To  what  extent  did  teachers  feel 
they  were  given  recognition  and  what  satisfaction  did  they  derive  from 
it?  The  following  observations  were  drawn  from  the  majority  responses 
given  to  each  item: 

1.  With  regard  to  the  teacher  evaluation  scheme,  most  teachers 

felt  it  was  of  some  value  and  they  were  somewhat  satisfied 
with  it. 

2.  With  regard  to  recognition  of  good  work,  of  qualifications 

and  experience,  and  'bo  consideration  of  preferences  for 
job  assignments,  most  teachers  felt  recognition  and 
consideration  were  granted  to  a  certain  extent  and  as 
such,  contributed  somewhat  to  satisfaction. 

3.  With  regard  to  promotions,  most  teachers  felt  these  were 

based  on  standards  of  qualifications  and  competence  and 
indicated  that  this  was  a  contribution  to  satisfaction, 
lu  With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Appeal  most  teachers  felt  they 
were  heard  and  given  fair  consideration  in  cases  of 
difficulties  and  they  expressed  great  satisfaction  with 
this  situation. 


Distinctions  among  respondents.  When  the  respondents  were 
grouped  according  to  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifications  and  exper¬ 
ience,  certain  differences  of  opinions  became  evident. 

Women  as  opposed  to  men  responded  more  favorably  with  respect 

% 

to  the  extent  of  recognition  given  teachers  for  their  good  work, 
their  qualifications  and  experience,  and  to  the  existence  of  standards 
for  promotions.  Men  responded  more  favorably  to  the  treatment  awarded 
teachers  before  the  Board  of  Appeal.  Responses  were  quite  similar  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  the  teacher  evaluation  scheme  and  the  amount  of 
consideration  given  to  the  teachers1  preferences  for  job  assignments. 
The  median  ratings  of  all  responses  were  equivalent,  that  is,  they 
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expiessed  equal  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  similar  conditions# 

Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  agreed  ipon  the  value  of  the 
teacher  evaluation  scheme,  the  extent  of  recognition  of  good  work,  of 
qualifications  and  experience  and  urn  the  fair  treatment  of  teachers  in 
cases  of  difficulties#  Secondary  teachers  were  more  numerous  in  reporting 
that  consider a oion  was  giren  to  teachers  preferences  for  job  assignments^ 
elementary  teachers  were  more  numerous  to  report  that  promotions  were 
decided  on  the  basis  of  teacher  qualifications  and  competence#  Secondary 
teachers  were  generally  more  satisfied  than  elementary  teachers  with 
the  evaluation  scheme,  the  extent  of  recognition  of  good  work  and  the 
consideration  given  teacher  preferences#  Elementary  teachers  expressed 
greater  satisfaction  than  secondary  teachers  with  the  treatment  of 
teachers  using  their  right  of  appeal#  Other  conditions  received  similar 
ratings  from  both  elementary  and  seconiary  teachers. 

A  comparison  of  the  respondents  with  higher,  average  and  lower 
qualifications  revealed  the  most  qualified  teachers  to  be  the  least 
favorable  in  their  descriptions  of  any  of  the  conditions  investigated 
under  the  heading  of  •recognition1  except  that  of  promotions  where  they 
gave  the  highest  percentage  of  favorable  answers.  The  teachers  with 
lowest  qualifications  responded  more  favorably  than  others  on  all  items 
except  promotions 3  they  were  particularly  enthusiastic  in  their  res¬ 
ponses  pertaining  to  the  consideration  given  teacher  preferences  and 
the  hearings  of  teachers  before  the  Board  of  Appeal. 

Less  experienced  and  more  experienced  teachers  were  in  complete 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  the  good  work  and  of  the 
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qualifications  and  experience  of  teachers.  Less  experienced  teachers 
recognized  more  value  to  the  teacher  evaluation  scheme  and  more  frequent¬ 
ly  recognized  that  the  system  of  promotions  was  standardized.  More 
experienced  teachers  responded  more  favorably  to  the  consideration 
given  teachers  both  in  their  preferences  for  job  assignments  and  in 
cases  of  difficulties  brought  to  the  board  of  Appeal.  Both  groups  of 
teachers  expressed  the  sane  degree  of  satisfaction  with  similar  condi¬ 
tions  except  for  consideration  of  teacher  preferences  and  a  standard 
system  of  promotions  which  were  found  to  be  more  satisfying  to  teachers 
who  had  longer  experience  than  to  the  others. 

Chase ‘s  report  revealed  that  recognition  by  administrators  of 
the  good  work  of  teachers  was  one  of  the  conditions  least  favorably 
described  by  the  teachers.  In  effect,  the  percentage  of  responses 
acknowledging  free  recognition  and  public  attention  made  this  factor 
the  tenth  of  eleven  factors  of  teacher  satisfaction  (1,  page  121, 

Table  56).  However,  among  the  teachers  who  had  expressed  enthusiasm 
for  the  system,  70 ^  indicated  that  free  recognition  of  t  heir  good 
work  represented  a  great  contribution  "bo  their  satisfaction  (1,  page  122, 
Table  57). 

In  the  present  survey,  the  percentage  of  responses  favorably 
describing  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  recognition  awarded  teachers 
for  their  good  work  made  this  factor  the  seventh  of  the  list  of  thirty- 
seven  factors.  Among  the  respondents  who  so  described  the  situation, 

66. k%  reported  that  it  contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  These 
figures  could  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  free  recognition  did 
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contribute  to  satisfaction  to  a  similar  degree  for  both  sanples  of 
teacners  and  that,  in  relation  to  other  conditions  of  teaching,  the 
situation  in  Quebec  with  regard  to  teacher  recognition  might  bo  considered 
as  more  adequate. 

Welfare 

The  investigation  of  conditions  of  teaching  conducive  to  satis¬ 
faction  or  dissatisfaction  included  a  consideration  of  the  adequacy  of 
salaries,  teaching  loads  and  teaching  equipment  and  supplies;  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  sick  leave  and  sabbatical  leave;  of  the  organization  of 
extra-professional  activities. 

Description  of  the  situation.  Approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  teachers  involved  in  the  study  responded  favorably  to  the  adequacy 
of  salaries  and  teaching  loads;  approximately  one  half  of  the  same 
population  said  that  equipment  and  supplies  were  either  abundant  or 
reasonable.  The  highest  percentage  of  favorable  descriptions  was 
found  in  response  to  provisions  for  sick  leave  and  sabbatical  leave 
(9k%  and  81$).  The  organization  of  extra -professional  activities, 
either  cultural,  artistic  or  recreational,  was  considered  by  the 
majority  (89.7/0  as  being  limited  or  non-existent. 

Relative  importance  of  conditions.  Among  the  factors  considered 
under  ‘teacher  welfare*,  it  appeared  from  a  comparison  of  median  ratings 
that  provisions  for  sick  leave  was  the  factor  most  conducive  to  satis¬ 
faction.  The  next  most  important  would  be  abundant  equipment  and  supplies 
and  provisions  for  sabbatical  leave.  The  other  factors  appeared  to  be 
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more  conducive  to  dissatisfaction  when  lacking  than  to  satisfaction  when 
present.  The  factor  which  obtained  the  lowest  median  rating  was  the  lack 
of  organisation  of  extra-professional  activities,  it  was  followed  by 
low  salaries  and  heavy  teaching  loads. 


Evaluation  of  the  situation.  'What  were  the  present  conditions 
of  teacher  welfare  in  the  system  and  how  did  these  conditions  affect 
teacher  satisfaction?  The  majority  of  the  teacher  respondents  felt  that 

1.  Salaries  were  reasonable  and  contributed  somewhat  to  satis¬ 

faction.  The  next  largest  group  of  respondents  said  the 
salaries  were  too  low  and  contributed  greatly  to  dissa¬ 
tisfaction. 

2.  Teaching  loads  were  found  to  be  reasonable  and  to  contri¬ 

bute  somewhat  to  satisfaction. 

3.  Teaching  equipment  end  supplies  were  considered  reasonable 

to  inadequate ;  those  who  felt  they  were  reasonable  said 
they  contributed  to  their  satisfaction;  those  who  felt 
they  were  inadequate  said  they  contributed  to  their 
dissatisfaction. 

Lu  Provisions  for  sick  leave  were  described  as  reasonable 
and  contributing  somewhat  to  satisfaction. 

5.  Provisions  for  sabbatical  leave  met  their  ambitions  and 

contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction. 

6.  The  organization  of  extra-professional  activities  was 

limited  and.  contributed  little  to  satisfaction. 


Distinctions  among  respondents.  A  comparison  of  the  responses 
of  men  and  women,  of  elementary  and  secondary,  of  most  qualified,  aver¬ 
age  and  least  qualified,  of  less  experienced  and  more  e:qoerienced 
teachers  revealed  more  differences  of  opinions  concerning  the  conditions 
of  teacher  welfare  than  any  other  set  of  conditions  previously  studied. 

Man  responded  much  less  favorably  than  women  to  any  of  the 
conditions  described.  The  largest  difference  was  noted  with  regard  to 
salaries  where  the  percentages  of  favorable  responses  ^  ‘comparatively 
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good*  or  ‘reasonable '  rather  than  'too  low*)  were  81 .6%  for  women  and 
$6.6%  for  men.  More  women  than  men  felt  that  teaching  loads,  equipment 
and  supplies,  provisions  for  sick  leave  and  sabbatical  leave  were  reason¬ 
able  and  that  the  organization  of  extra-professional  activities  was 
adequate.  The  differences  between  the  median  ratings  of  men  and  women 
were  minimal ;  nevertheless,  there  was  some  indication  that  women  attri¬ 
buted  more  importance  than  men  to  teaching  load  and  provisions  for  sick 
leave  and  that  men  attached  more  importance  than  women  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  extra-professional  activities. 

Elementary  as  compared  to  secondary  teachers  responded  more 
favorably  to  all  conditions  of  teacher  welfare;  the  differences  were 
however  not  as  great  as  between  the  responses  of  men  and  women.  The 

responses  of  secondary  teachers  were  particularly  unfavorable  with 
regard  to  teaching  loads  and  teaching  equipment  and  supplies.  T'Jhile 

most  median  ratings  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  were  somewhat 
equivalent,  secondary  teachers  seemed  to  attribute  more  importance 
than  others  to  salaries,  teaching  equipment  and  supplies  and  the 
organisation  of  extra-professional  activities. 

Conparing  the  responses  of  teachers  grouped  according  to 
qualifications,  it  was  found  that  the  organization  of  extra-professional 
activities  was  the  object  of  most  discontent  among  the  least  qualified 
teachers  in  the  sense  that  it  was  considered  to  be  too  limited  or  non¬ 
existent.  All  other  conditions  of  teacher  welfare  were  least  favorably 
described  by  the  teachers  with  the  highest  qualifications.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  percentages  of  favorable  responses  made  by  this  group 
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and  the  other  two  ranged  from  12*  for  teaching  loads  to  19%  for  salaries. 
The  median  ratings  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  least  qualified 
teachers  were  consistently  lower  than  those  of  the  average  or  most 
qualified  teachers,  indicating  both  greater  satisfaction  and  lesser 
dissatisfaction.  The  teachers  with  higher  qualifications  were  the 
least  satisfied  and  expressed  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  low  salaries 
and  inadequate  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  responses  of  less  experienced  and  more  experienced  teachers 
were  somewhat  similar  with  regard  to  salaries,  teaching  loads  and 
provisions  for  sick  leave.  Less  experienced  teachers  gave  less  favor¬ 
able  responses  to  the  adequacy  of  equipment  and  supplies,  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  sabbatical  leave  but  more  favorable  responses  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  extra-professional  activities  than  the  more  experienced 
teachers.  The  median  ratings  of  both  groups  were  also  quite  similar, 
less  experienced  teachers  expressed  more  dissatisfaction  with  low 
salaries,  inadequate  equipment  and  supplies j  more  experienced  teachers 
expressed  more  dissatisfaction  with  heavy  teaching  loads  and  with 
inadequate  provisions  for  sick  leave  and  sabbatical  leave. 

A  comparison  of  the  findings  from  Chase ‘s  study  and  this  survey 
could  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  two  factors,  salaries  and  teaching 
loads. 

According  to  Chase's  report,  the  percentages  of  responses 
describing  the  salaries  as  good  was  such  as  to  make  this  condition 
the  sixth  of  eleven  favorably  described  conditions  $  a  light  teaching- 
load  was  last  on  the  list  of  favorably  described  conditions 
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page  121,  Table  56).  Among  the  teachers  who  had  expressed  enthusiasm 
for  the  system,  $0%  said  that  a  good  salary  and  60%  that  a  light  teaching 
load  contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction  (1,  page  122,  Table  57). 

The  responses  made  by  the  teachers  who  participated  in  the 
present  study  indicated  that  a  good  salary  and  more  so  a  light  teaching 
load  iBre  practically  unknown  conditions.  By  summating  the  responses 
which  described  salaries  as  either  good  or  reasonable,  the  salary  con¬ 
dition  became  the  twenty-second  of  thirty-seven  favorably  described 
conditions.  Similarly,  by  combining  the  responses  which  described  the 
teaching  loads  as  either  light  or  reasonable,  this  particular  condi¬ 
tion  was  the  nineteenth  on  the  list  of  favorably  described  conditions. 
Among  the  teachers  who  described  the  salaries  as  being  good,  5>0%  said 
that  this  represented  a  great  contribution  to  satisfaction.  (Complete 
agreement  between  the  two  populations  can  be  noted  here).  Among  the 
teachers  who  felt  that  their  teaching  load  was  light,  15%  reported  a 
great  contribution  to  satisfaction;  such  contribution  had  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  only  39%  of  those  teachers  who  considered  their  load  as 
reasonable.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  teachers  from  the  Quebec 
system  attached  somewhat  more  importance  to  their  teaching  load  than 
the  teachers  involved  in  Chase* s  study.  The  characteristics  of  these 
loads  would  require  to  be  known  for  any  further  analysis. 

HI.  SOURCES  OF  SATISFACTION 

The  third  part  of  the  check  list  contained  a  list  of  nine 
sources  of  satisfaction  to  be  rated  according  to  their  importance,  and 
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two  open-answer  questions,  one  concerning  other  factors  not  mentioned  in 
the  check  list  and  the  other,  suggested  changes  that  would  increase 
satisfaction. 

Nine  sources  of  satisfaction,  among  the  nine  sources  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  on  the  basis  of  the  median  rating  of  each  source,  the  three 
most  important  sources  were  found  to  be  a  good  salary,  helpful  supervis¬ 
ion  and  freedom  to  plan  one's  own  work;  the  three  least  important  ones 
were  opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making,  provisions  for  hearings 
and  recognition  of  good  work  and  achievement.  Of  medium  importance 
were  good  equipment  and  supplies,  opportunity  to  share  in  determining 
salaries  and  working  conditions,  and  stimulating  professional  leadership. 

To  the  sample  selected  by  Chase,  the  most  important  sources  of 
satisfaction  were  freedom  to  plan  one's  own  work,  a  good  salary  and 
good  equipment  and  supplies;  least  important  were  helpful  supervision, 
tenure  provisions  and  opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making.  Of 
medium  importance  were  professional  leadership,  recognition  of  good 
work  and  acnieveme  nt,  and  opportunity  to  share  in  determining  salaries, 
(l,  page  130). 

A  close  resemblance  was  found  between  the  ranks  of  these 
sources  as  established  through  the  median  ratings  assigned  by  the  two 
populations  of  respondents.  Differences  in  rank  positions  never  exceeded 
two  places  with  the  exception  of  helpful  supervision  which  was  the  fifth 
source  for  Chase's  sample  and  the  second  for  that  of  the  writer. 

The  selection  of  the  three  sources  most  important  to  the  res¬ 
pondents  grouped  according  to  sex,  level  of  teaching,  qualifications  and 
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experience,  revealed  that 

1*  Good  salary  and  helpful  supervision  ;>rere  the  sources  most 
important  to  all  groups  without  distinctions. 

2.  C-ood  equipment  and  supplies  were  most  important  to  men, 

secondary,  most  and  average  qualified  teachers. 

3.  Freedom  to  plan  one's  own  work  was  most  important  to  women, 

elementary  and  least  qualified  teachers ;  it  was  equally 
important  to  less  and  more  experienced  teachers. 

U.  Opportunity  to  share  in  determining  salaries  and  working 
conditions  was  of  great  importance  to  men. 

A  similar  selection  of  the  three  least  important  sources  of 
satisfaction  among  respondents  grouped  by  categories  showed  the 
following  -trends : 

1.  Opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making  was  least 

important  to  all  groups  except  that  of  less  experienced 
teachers. 

2.  Recognition  of  good  work  and  achievement  was  also  least 

important  to  all  groups  except  that  of  the  least 
qualified  teachers. 

3.  Provisions  for  hearing  were  least  important  to  women, 

less  experienced  teachers,  and  to  those  with  average 
qualifications;  they  were  equally  least  important  to 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 

1*.  Stimulating  professional  leadership  was  of  least  importance 
to  men  and  to  both  less  and  more  experienced  teachers. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the  total  population  to 
the  nine  sources  considered  in  isolation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  relate 
these  responses  to  the  corresponding  factors  described  in  Part  II  of 
the  check  list  as  conditions  of  teaching.  Considerable  concordance  was 
observed  between  the  two  sets  of  responses. 

A  good  salary  obtained  the  highest  rating  as  a  source  of  satis¬ 
faction.  As  a  condition  of  teaching,  it  was  said  to  contribute  greatly 
to  satisfaction  (median  l.OU)*  ton  salaries  were  considered  to  be 
too  low,  they  were  said  to  contribute  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction 
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(median  3*44). 

Helpful  supervision  ranked  second  among  the  sources  of  satis¬ 
faction.  It  had  been  said  to  contribute  greatly  to  satisfaction  when 
teachers  felt  this  supervision  was  helpful  and  stimulating  (median 
1.06);  when  supervision  was  of  no  value,  it  contributed  somewhat  to 
dissatisfadtion  (median  3.20). 

■‘•he  third  source  of  satisfaction  was  freedom  to  plan  one 1  s  own 
work.  In  their  description  of  the  conditions  of  teaching,  respondents 
indicated  that  much  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods  (median  1.C7), 
a  precise  outline  of  subject  matter  (median  1.36),  the  monthly  division 
of  subject  matter  (median  1.07)  and  uniform  testing  (median  l.ll) 
contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  Lack  of  freedom  in  the  choice 
of  methods  (median  2.85),  vague  outlines  of  subject  matter  (median 
3.21)  contributed  somewhat  to  dissatisfaction;  uniform  testing  when 
considered  annoying  and  interfering  contributed  greatly  to  dissatis¬ 
faction  (median  3*57). 

The  fourth  important  source  of  satisfaction  was  good  equipment 
and  supplies.  The  corresponding  median  rating  of  this  factor  as  a 
condition  of  teaching  was  1.23  for  good  (or  abundant)  and  3.07  for 
inadequate . 

Opportunity  to  share  in  determining  salaries  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  was  the  fifth  in  importance  among  the  nine  sources  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless  it  was  rated  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  those  who  felt  they  had  opportunity  to  participate  regularly 
and  as  contributing  somewhat  if  not  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction 
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of  those  who  had  opportunity  to  participate  only  to  a  small  exbent 
(median 

Stimulating  professional  leadership  was  sixth  in  order  of 
iiTportance  as  a  source  of  satisfaction.  Respondents  who  reported 
nelpful  and  stimulating  leadership  from  their  inspectors ,  supervisors 
and  principals  indicated  that  it  contributed  greatly  to  their  satis¬ 
faction  (medians  1.12,  1.0U,  1.01).  Those  who  felt  this  leadership 
was  of  no  value  or  interfering  indicated  that  it  contributed  greatly 
to  their  dissatisfaction  (medians  3.7b,  3.78,  3.81). 

Recognition  of  good  work  and  achievement  ranked  seventh  of 
nine  sources  of  satisfaction.  As  a  condition  of  teaching,  it  was  rated 
as  contributing  greatly  to  satisfaction  when  given  freely  (median 
1.2 3);  this  median  rating  however  was  lower  than  those  of  the  previously 
listed  factors.  Lack  of  recognition  was  said  to  contribute  somewhat 
to  dissatisfaction  (median  3.07). 

Provisions  for  hearing,  the  second  least  iracortant  source  of 
satisfaction,  appeared  more  important  when  rated  as  a  condition  of  the 
teaching  situation.  The  median  rating  of  the  most  favorable  responses 
was  1.12$  that  of  the  least  favorable  responses,  that  is,  no  hearings, 
was  3.03. 

The  least  important  source  of  satisfaction  appeared  to  be 
opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making.  However,  respondents  who 
reported  opportunity  to  participate  regularly  and  actively  indicated 
that  it  contributed  greatly  to  their  satisfaction  (median  1.07)j  those 
who  felt  they  had  no  opportunity  to  participate  expressed  some 
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dissatisfaction  (median  3.34) 

Generally  speaking,  a  fair  correspondence  was  found  to  exist 
between  the  factors  considered  independently  and  the  same  factors 
perceived  as  actual  elements  of  the  teaching  situation.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  good  salary  conditions  and  stimulating  professional 
leadership  from  inspectors,  supervisors  and  teachers  would  be  most 
likely  to  produce  great  satisfaction  and  that,  correspondingly,  low 
salaries  and  poor  leadership  would  be  conducive  to  great  dissa/tisf ac¬ 
tion. 


Other  factors  and  suggested  changes.  A  considerable  amount  of 
repetition  was  observed  between  the  responses  suggesting  additional 
factors  of  satisfaction  and  those  suggesting  changes  in  the  system  that 
would  do  most  to  increase  satisfaction. 

Among  the  additional  factors  submitted  by  the  respondents, 
references  to  leadership  and  recognition,  teaching  loads  and  curriculum, 
and  pupil  grouping  and  discipline  recurred  most  frequently.  The  factors 
which  appeared  with  the  highest  frequencies  were  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  administrators,  recognition  of  good  work  and  achievement, 
professional  status,  smaller  classes,  classes  for  slow  learners,  depart¬ 
mentalization  of  teaching  and  better  hygiene  in  the  classroom.  The 
factors  reported  in  Chase  (l,  p.144)  were  found  to  be  quite  similar 
except  for  home-school  relationships  which  seemed  to  be  of  less  concern 
to  the  respondents  involved  in  the  present  study. 

The  changes  suggested  by  the  teachers  as  conducive  to  an  increase 
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in  satisfaction  centered  around  leadership,  teaching  loads  and  welfare. 
References  were  made  most  frequently  to  better  relationships  with, 
and  more  competence  on  the  part  of,  administrators.  Higher  salaries 
were  also  repeatedly  suggested.  Other  changes  included  lighter  programs, 
more  teaching  aids,  a  lesser  number  of  teaching  periods  and  homogeneous 
grouping.  The  changes  proposed  by  Chase  «s  sanple  (1,  p.  l£l)  also 
centered  around  teaching  loads  and  salaries  but  included  moreover  im¬ 
provement  of  school  plant  and  of  professional  status,  and  community 
recognition. 

The  observation  which  was  made  earlier  relative  to  the  importance 
to  teachers  of  good  salaries  and  helpful  supervision  seems  further 
supported  here.  It  was  interesting  that  teachers  should  mention  good 
relationships  with  administrators  as  a  factor  of  satisfaction  and 
propose  that  an  improvement  of  such  would  increase  satisfaction.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  responses  made  with  regard  to  administrator- 
teacher  relationships  in  terms  of  leadership  and  supervision  would 
suggest  an  immediate  problem  for  further  and  serious  study. 

The  main  concern  has  been  throughout  this  chapter  to  combine 
the  various  data  described  at  length  in  previous  chapters  into  such 
units  as  would  emphasize  the  conditions  of  the  teaching  situation 
which  prevailed  in  Quebec  at  the  time  the  investigation  was  conducted 
and  the  general  state  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  the  teacher 
participants.  In  the  following  and  final  chapter  will  be  found  an 
evaluation  of  the  hypotheses  in  the  light  of  the  findings,  some  of  the 
imolications  for  the  system  of  these  findings,  and  suggestions  for 
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further  research. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  has  been  concerned  with  an  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  teaching  in  the  ^ebec  Catholic  School  Commission  as 
described  and  evaluated  by  the  teachers  working  in  the  system  and  of 
the  contribution  to  satisfaction  of  these  conditions.  The  preceding 
chapter  has  presented  a  summary  of  the  findings.  The  sub-sections 
therein  entitled  Evaluation  of  the  Situation  contained  the  core  of 
these  findings. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  report,  the  writer  proposes  first,  a 
reconsideration  of  the  hypotheses  originally  formulated;  secondly, 
the  presentation  of  some  implications  of  the  findings  concerning  the 
teaching  situation;  thirds,  the  suggestion  of  problems  which  warrant 
further  research. 

1.  TESTING  OF  HYPOTHESES 


General  Hypotheses 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  report  leads  to  the  rejection  of 
the  first  of  the  three  general  hypotheses,  namely,  that  there  existed 
considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the  teachers  in  the  system:  among 
the  thirty-seven  conditions  submitted  for  description  and  appraisal, 
only  six  were  unfavorably  described  by  at  least  half  of  the  respondents. 
These  unfavorable  conditions  were  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  making  the  curriculum,  in  making  the  apportionment  of  subject 
matter,  in  preparing  schedules,  in  making  policies  for  grouping,  control 
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and  promotion  Ox  pupils;  the  unattainability  of  the  aims  and  objectives 
formulated  in  the  Course  of  Studies;  the  limited  organization  of  extra  - 
professional  activities  of  a  recreational  or  cultural  nature.  While 
all  these  conditions  -were  conducive  to  dissatisfaction,  only  the  last 
two  contributed  greatly  to  dissatisfaction. 

The  other  general  hypotheses  must  be  accepted.  First,  teachers 
did  express  satisfaction  with  their  profession  and  with  the  system  as  a 
whole.  Some  concern  might,  however,  be  expressed  when  only  half  of  the 
respondents  indicated  with  certainty  that  they  would  again  choose  teaching 
as  a  career  were  they  given  this  opportunity.  Secondly,  dissatisfaction 
appeared,  as  indicated  above,  in  response  to  specific  conditions  of  the 
teaching  situation  rather  than  to  the  total  situation. 

Hypotheses  Relevant  To  Actual  Conditions  Of  Teaching 

Four  hypotheses  had  been  formulated  with  respect  to  participation 
in  policy-making,  leadership,  welfare  and  recognition. 

“Teachers  do  not  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  participate  in 
policy-making"  was  the  first  hypothesis.  The  respondents  indicated  that 
they  had  opportunity  to  participate  regularly  in  determining  salaries 
and  working  conditions  and  in  making  policies  for  discipline  a  nd  the 
general  organization  of  the  school.  As  mentioned  above,  they  had  little 
if  any  opportunity  to  participate  in  administrative  policies  regarding 
curriculum,  the  apportionment  of  subject  matter,  schedules  and  pupil 
progress.  This  first  specific  hypothesis  must  therefore  be  accepted. 

“The  present  type  of  leadership  provided  is  of  little  professional 
value"  was  the  second  hypothesis.  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  gathered. 
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tliis  hypothesis  must  be  rejected.  Among  the  conditions  of  teaching  most 
favorably  described  (that  is,  favorably  described  by  at  least  seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  respondents)  were  the  kind  and  amount  of  supervision 
provided,  the  kind  of  leadership  given  by  supervisors  and  principals  and 
the  clarity  of  their  directives.  Positive  responses  were  made  also  with 
reference  to  the  leadership  of  inspectors,  the  clarity  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  formulated  in  the  Course  of  Studies,  the  facility  with  which 
the  expectations  of  supervisors  and  principals  could  be  met.  The  attain¬ 
ability  of  the  aims  and  objectives  was  strongly  questioned;  this  condi¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  six  least  favorably  described  by  the  respondents. 

The  third  hypothesis  in  this  category  read  as  follows: 
"Improvement  is  needed  in  the  area  of  teacher  welfare".  Measures  of 
welfare  included  salaries,  teaching  loads,  provisions  for  sick  leave 
and  sabbatical  leave,  and  organization  of  extra -professional  activities. 
Among  the  conditions  most  favorably  described  by  the  respondents  were 
provisions  for  sick  leave  and  sabbatical  leave#  Positive  responses  were 
given  with  respect  to  salaries  and  teaching  loads.  As  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  extra-professional  activities,  it  was  considered  as  either 
limited  or  non-existent.  The  evidence  does  not  support  the  "need  for 
improvement"  suggested  in  the  hypothesis.  However,  it  appeared  that 
the  teachers  would  appreciate  a  better  salary,  a  lighter  teaching  load 
and  more  frequent  and  varied  in-group  social  activities. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  relevant  to  conditions  of  teaching,  namely, 
"insufficient  recognition  is  awarded  to  teachers  by  school  administrators" 
must  be  rejected  also.  No  condition  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
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recognition  was  unfavorably  described  by  the  respondents.  Most  favorable 
responses  were  made  to  the  recognition  of  their  good  work  and  achieve¬ 
ment  and  of  their  qualifications  and  experience;  to  the  consideration 
given  to  their  preferences  for  job  assignments;  to  the  value  of  the 
Teacher  Evaluation  Scale;  to  their  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods; 
to  the  treatment  they  received  in  cases  of  difficulties  brought  up 
before  the  Board  of  Appeal.  Less  enthusiastic  but  nevertheless  posi¬ 
tive  were  their  responses  to  the  detailed  analysis  of  subject  matter 
in  the  Course  of  Studies,  to  the  system  of  promotion  and  to  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

Hypotheses  Relevant  to  Satisfaction 

Four  hypotheses  were  formulated  regarding  the  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  conditions  of  teaching. 

The  first  two  hypotheses  proposed  that  a  high  correspondence 
would  exist  between  favorable  descriptions  of  teaching  conditions  and 
satisfaction,  between  unfavorable  descriptions  and  dissatisfaction. 
Although  the  degrees  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  varied  with 
the  conditions  appraised,  the  relationships  suggested  were  confirmed 
in  all  cases  (P.001). 

The  third  hypothesis  in  this  group  read  as  follows:  “The  con¬ 
ditions  of  teaching  where  teachers  feel  less  clearly  or  personally 
involved  (i.e.  certain  areas  of  policy-making  such  as  curriculum,  or 
the  supervision  of  inspectors)  will  be  less  importaiit  to  satisfaction". 

In  testing  this  hypothesis  it  seemed  legitimate  to  consider  only  the 
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prevalent  conditions  of  teaching  and  their  definite  contribution  to 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  These  conditions  were  defined  by  the 
statements  endorsed  by  the  largest  number  of  respondents  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  ratings  of  satisfaction  ranging  from  1.00  to  2.00  or  from 
3.00  to  U.00. 

The  survey  of  prevalent  conditions  revealed  none  that  contri¬ 
buted  to  dissatisfaction  to  any  significant  degree. 

In  the  area  of  policy-making,  the  only  prevalent  and  satisfying 
condition  was  that  of  regular  participation  in  determining  salaries  and 
other  working  conditions.  .All  conditions  related  to  supervision  and 
leadership,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  of  supervL sion  provided, 
contributed  greatly  to  satisfaction.  These  conditions  included  the 
good  leadership  of  supervisors  and  principals,  the  helpful  supervision 
provided,  the  clarity  and  attainability  of  aims  and  objectives,  the 
clarity  and  facility  of  the  directives  of  supervisors  and  principals. 
Among  inspectors,  supervisors  and  principals,  the  leadership  and  direc¬ 
tives  of  the  last  were  most  appreciated.  The  prevalent  conditions  of 
teaching  which  implied  direct  recognition  of  teachers  by  administrators 
(recognition  of  good  work,  qualifications,  experience,  consideration 
for  preferences  for  job  assignments)  awarded  little  satisfaction.  On 
the  other  hand,  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods  of  teaching,  a  detailed 
outline  and  monthly  division  of  subject  matter,  uniform  testing,  a 
standardized  system  of  promotions  and  a  fair  treatment  before  the  Board 
of  Appeal  were  highly  satisfying.  Among  the  prevalent  conditions  of 
teacher  welfare,  only  the  provisions  for  sabbatical  leave  were  considered 
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at  present  to  contribute  significantly  to  satisfaction. 

In  terms  of  the  hypothesis,  it  could  be  stated  that  teachers 
derived  most  satisfaction  from  good  leadership  and  supervision  and  from 
any  form  of  assistance  in  the  planning  and  organization  of  their  work. 
They  also  derived  satisfaction  from  their  participation  in  decisions 
concerning  salaries  and  from  the  protection  of  the  Board  of  Appeal. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  referred  to  salary  and  to  the  probability 
that  it  should  rate  highest  as  a  factor  of  satisfaction.  The  evidence 
gathered  on  this  question  was  contradictory.  In  the  description  and 
evaluation  of  the  actual  conditions  of  teaching,  salaries  were  found 
to  be  less  conducive  to  satisfaction  than  most  of  the  conditions 
examined.  In  effect,  the  statement  that  salaries  were  comparatively 
good  carried  a  rating  of  l.Lil*  only;  reasonable  salaries  was  rated  1.92. 
These  ratings  seem  to  indicate  that  salaries  even  comparatively  good  ones, 
were  short  of  the  teachers'  expectations.  This  assumption  is  somewhat 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  respondents,  when  asked  to  rate  in  order 
of  importance  nine  sources  of  satisfaction,  gave  greatest  value  to 
salary.  Supervision,  which  obtained  the  second  highest  rating  among 
nine  s  ources  of  satisfaction  and  which  proved  among  all  prevalent 
conditions  to  be  most  highly  conducive  to  satisfaction,  could  safely 
be  considered  as  a  factor  most  important  to  teacher  satisfaction. 

II.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  SYSTEM 


Whilst  little  dissatisfaction  was  found  to  exist  among  the  teacher 
respondents,  there  arose  from  the  descriptions  of  existing  conditions  and 
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the  ratings  of  extremely  favorable  and  extremely  unfavorable  statements 
numerous  indications  of  conditions  which  should  be  maintained,  and  of 
others  which  should  be  improved  so  as  -bo  produce  greater  teacher  satis¬ 
faction. 

In  policy-making,  although  in  no  instance  did  lack  of  opportunity 
to  participate  contribute  greatly  to  dissatisfaction,  the  fact  that 
opportunity  to  participate  regularly  was  highly  conducive  to  satisfaction 
warrants  a  search  of  areas  of  further  participation,  A  number  c£  sugges¬ 
tions  are  submitted  below. 

Participation  in  determining  salaries  should  be  continued 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  men  teachers.  Participation  in  decisions 
involving  the  school,  its  discipline  and  general  organization  should  be 
increased  for  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Such  participation  would  require 
closer  relationship  with  the  principal,  a  suggestion  which  was  made 
frequently.  Participation  in  making  policies  for  grouping,  control  and 
promotion,  now  considered  most  lacking,  should  be  established  for  the 
benefit  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  It  might  be  recalled 
that  among  other  factors  of  satisfaction  and  suggested  changes,  there 
were  a  number  of  references  to  homogeneous  grouping,  to  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  to  special  classes  for  slow-  learners.  Such 
demands  could  thus  be  discussed  by  the  groip.  Participation  in  curriculum 
making,  although  rated  as  the  least  important  of  nine  sources  of  satis¬ 
faction  was  still  a  definite  source  of  satisfaction.  A  concentrated 
effort  to  encourage  such  participation  could  be  made  especially  at  the 
secondary  school  level;  this  would  provide  satisfaction  to  the  majority 
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of  men  teachers,  of  most  qualified  teachers,  and  to  a  representative 
sanple  of  hath  less  experienced  and  more  experienced  teachers.  Parti¬ 
cipation  in  curriculum  making  would  be  a  means  of  meeting  the  objections 
of  secondary  school  teachers  that  the  Course  of  Studies  is  too  vague 
with  regard  to  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  in  their  grades,  that 
the  monthly  division  of  subject  matter  is  of  little  or  no  value;  it 
might  also  be  a  means  of  restoring  to  inspectors  and  supervisors  the 
prestige  which  they  lack  among  secondary  men,  and  most  qualified  teachers. 

The  findings  concerning  supervision  and  leadership  suggest  that 
the  dynamic  and  stimulating  leadership  of  principals,  supervisors  and 
inspectors,  their  dynamic  and  helpful  supervision,  were  most  conducive 
to  greatest  satisfaction.  According  to  the  data  available,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  strive  toward  improvement  in  the  quality,  without  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  supervision  provided.  This  improvement  in 
quality  of  supervision  should  be  directed  toward  advising  and  helping 
teachers  rather  than  controlling  and  evaluating  them.  Satisfaction 
would  likely  grow  from  better  and  closer  relationships  between  inspec¬ 
tors  and  men,  secondary,  and  most  qualified  teachers;  between  super¬ 
visors  and  principals  and  most  qualified  teachers. 

Considering  the  relatively  less  favorable  responses  of  teachers 
to  the  statements  of  policy  and  objectives  from  the  Department  of 
Education  as  well  as  to  the  directives  formulated  by  the  School  Commission 
through  the  supervisors,  it  might  be  advisable  to  provide  for  discussion 
and  evaluation  of  these  aims,  objectives  and  directives  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  principals.  The  clarity  of  aims  and  objectives  and  the 
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attainability  of  such  did  not  seem  to  be  significant  sources  of  satis¬ 
faction  but  they  were  nevertheless  positive  especially  for  less  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  and,  to  some  extent,  for  men,  secondary  and  most 
qualified  teachers. 

The  responses  of  the  participants  revealed  that  the  system  did 
provide  for  its  teachers  considerable  recognition.  Recognition  of  good 
work  and  achievement,  while  conducive  to  satisfaction,  was  among  the 
least  important  factors  for  all  teachers  except  the  least  qualified 
and  the  men  teachers.  More  important  were  recognition  of  qualifications 
and  experience.  Should  the  system  seek  to  further  increase  satisfaction 
among  elementary,  least  qualified,  and.  more  experienced  teachers,  it 
could  attempt  to  meet  their  preferences  with  respect  to  the  schools  and 
the  grades  in  which  they  would  like  to  teach.  Standards  of  promotion 
could  be  clarified  for  the  benefit  of  men,  secondary  and  more  experienced 
teachers.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  highly  qualified  teachers 
gave  the  most  favorable  descriptions  of  the  system  of  promotion. 

Conditions  which  teachers  enjoyed  and  which  contributed  greatly 
to  satisfaction  were  freedom  in  the  choice  of  teaching  methods,  uniform 
testing  and  the  monthly  division  of  subject  matter.  Greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  would  be  gained  if  secondary  and  highly  qualified  teachers  were 
given  more  precise  directives  regarding  the  subject  matter  they  are  to 
teach.  Freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods  should  be  maintained  and 
consideration  could  be  given  to  the  request  of  a  number  of  respondents 
for  greater  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  discipline. 

Other  measures  submitted  for  teacher  evaluation  were  salaries. 
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teaching  loads,  equipment  and  supplies,  sick  leave  and  sabbatical  leave, 
and  in-group  social  activities.  Except  in  the  provisions  for  sabbatical 
leave,  no  ideal  conditions  were  found  to  prevail ;  the  larger  number  of 
responses  were  favorable  but  the  conditions  described  did  not  contribute 
greatly  to  satisfaction.  Generous  provisions  for  sick  leave  was  the 
only  condition  found  likely  to  produce  great  satisfaction;  the  absence 
of  organized  social  activities  was  the  only  one  likely  to  produce  great 
dissatisfaction. 

In  addition  to  the  two  factors  just  mentioned  which  the  School 
Commission  and  the  Teachers  Syndicate  could  respectively  consider, 
there  are  among  the  other  factors  possibilities  for  increased  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Adequate  equipment  and  supplies  are  of  concern  to  secondary  and 
most  qualified  teachers;  provisions  for  sabbatical  leave,  to  the  more 
experienced  teachers;  salaries,  to  men,  secondary,  most  qualified  and 
less  experienced  teachers;  teaching  loads,  to  women,  secondary  and  more 
experienced  teachers.  Regarding  teaching  loads,  a  number  of  respondents 
have  suggested  homogeneous  grouping,  smaller  classes  and  the  departmen¬ 
talization  of  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  English  (second  language), 
art,  music,  at  the  elementary  level.  It  might  be  recalled  that  among 
the  nine  sources  of  satisfaction,  salary  was  first  in  importance;  good 
equipment  and  supplies  was  fourth,  after  helpful  supervision  and  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  methods. 

The  data  collected  might  well  suggest  to  the  -School  Commission 
that  in  their  recruitment  policy  they  show  preference  for  teachers  with 
the  highest  qualifications.  Throughout  this  survey,  these  teachers  have 
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proven  themselves,  as  a  group,  to  be  more  critical  of  existing  conditions 
but  their  evaluations  of  the  situation  have  shown  them  to  be  consistently 
more  concerned  with  matters  inherent  in  teaching. 

III.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

This  survey  of  factors  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
suffers  many  limitations  which  were  already  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter:  the  restricted  sample  of  teachers,  the  lack  of  evidence 
regarding  the  relationship  between  satisfaction  with  any  condition  of 
teaching  and  satisfaction  with  the  system,  the  omission  of  several 
other  possible  factors  of  satisfaction,  and  the  relative  unreliability 
of  the  responses. 

Another  study  of  this  nature  conducted  with  a  wider  sample 
drawn  from  rural  and  urban  systems  would  permit  a  better  discrimination 
of  the  factors  of  satisfaction  inherent  in  teaching  itself  and  those 
factors  more  directly  related  to  the  system. 

In  the  selection  of  the  conditions  of  teaching,  more  emphasis 
could  be  placed  on  self-satisfaction  as  could  arise  from  relative 
independence,  the  exercise  of  power,  pupil  achievement,  devotion  to  a 
worthwhile  cause.  Other  factors  as  community  recognition,  the  teacher’s 
role  as  a  citizen,  parent-teacher  and  pupil-teacher  relationships  might 
well  be  included.  Such  items  as  related  to  the  statements  of  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  to  the  types  of  supervision  preferred 
would  require  greater  specification  than  was  given  in  this  study. 


A  study  of  the  congruence  of  the  expectations  of  teachers  entering 
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the  profession  and  their  responses  after  a  period  of  five  years  or  so 
of  experience  would  certainly  reveal  a  novel  and  interesting  aspect 
of  the  factors  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

Another  very  important  area  of  research  suggested  by  the  findings 
of  this  study  is  the  role  of  the  principal  in  the  school  system.  To 
the  teachers,  he  is  the  most  important  of  the  administrators  and  his 
functions  could  profitably  be  re-defined.  The  inspector  enjoyed  little 
favor  among  the  respondents  but  his  gpod  leadership  held  promise  of 
greater  satisfaction:  his  role  could  also  be  re-examined  in  terms  of 
closer  and  more  competent  cooperation  with  the  teachers. 
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TEACHERS'  CHECK  LIST  OF  FACTORS  PRODUCTIVE 
OF  SATISFACTION  OR  DISSATISFACTION 
IN  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 


Identif ic at ion 


Please  answer  by 
Sex  : 

Marital  Status  : 

Experience  in  Teaching: 
(include  1 958-59) 

Years  of  Teaching  in 
Quebec  City  (include 

1958-59)  : 


checking  (>/)  the  proper  items  in  each  group 
male  _ ‘  female  . 

married"  ;  single' "  ;  widow  (er)  _ . 

Less  than  3  years  _ ,  3  to  5  years  _ 

6  to  9  years  ,  K"  "to  20  years  ,  more 
than  20  years  . 

1  year  _ ,  2  lo  h  years  _ ,  5  to  9  years 

10  to  20  years  _ ,  more  than  20  years  _ 


Teaching  Qualifications 
(mention  the  highest 
only)  : 

University  Degrees  : 

Your  position  : 


"A”  diploma  $ 

"B"  diploma  or  Superior  Diploma  _ ; 

Complementary  Diploma  or  other  _ . 

Degree  ,  University _ . 

Principal’:  elementary _ 

secondary _ 

Assistant-principal:  elementary _ 

secondary _ 

Teacher:  elementary,  1-7 
secondary,  8-9 
secondary,  10  -  lS  " 

Specialist:  8-9  5  10  -  12“ 


Salary 

(the  closest) 
Additional  Data 


2,300  2,700  3,100 
3,500  H  3,900  “  U,300  ~ 

4,700  _ „  5,100  and  more 

Add  here  any  supplementary  information  you 
think  pertinent. 


Factors  Productive  of  Satisfaction  or  Dissatisfaction 

I  -  A  -  Which  one  of  the  following  statements  best  expresses  your 
feeling  about  teaching?  (Indicate  your  choice  by  (-i) 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  occupations 
in  which  to  engage, 

_  I  do  not  like  it  particularly,  but  I  prefer  it  to  other 

"  occupations. 

I  like  it  well  enough,  but  there  are  other  occupations 
I  might  lice  better. 

I  lice  it  better  than  any  other  job. 
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B  -  If  you  could  have  a  new  opportunity  to  choose  a  career,  which 
of  the  following  would  apply: 

_  I  would  choose  anything  rather  than  teaching. 

_  I  xtfould  probably  choose  some  other  occupation. 

_  I  would  probably  choose  teaching. 

I  would  certainly  choose  teaching. 

C  -  VJliich  of  the  following  best  represents  your  feeling  about 
the  School  Commission  for  which  you  are  teaching. 

_  I  think  I  would  enjoy  teaching  almost  anywhere  better 

than  here. 

_  I  do  not  like  teaching  here  much,  but  it  is  probably  no 

“  worse  than  in  many  other  places. 

_  I  find  teaching  here  relatively  satisfactory,  but  might 

"  lice  it  better  elsewhere. 

_  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  School  Board  for  which  teaching 

would  be  more  satisfying  and  enjoyable. 

II  -  Directions 

1  -  Below  is  a  list  of  statements.  In  each  one,  check  (v) 

the  item  which  best  describes  the  situation  as  you  see 
it  this  year. 

2  -  Then  give  each  checked  item  a  satisfaction  rating 

according  to  the  following; 

+2(1)  to  signify  that  the  practice  as  followed  here  adds 
greatly  to  your  satisfaction  in  teaching. 

+i(2)  to  signify  that  it  adds  something  to  your  satiafac- 
tiop. 

-I'*'5-'  to  signify  that  the  practice  or  condition  tends  to 
cause  dissatisfaction. 

-2W  to  signify  that  it  is  an  important  cause  of  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Exanple : 

Rating  Item  Statement 

,  .  The  cost  of  living  is 

-2'^'  a  -  too  high. 

_  b  -  moderate. 

~  c  -  low. 

- LliZl “h)+1(2>  -l(3)_2(W 

1  -  In  making  the  curriculum,  teachers  have  opportunity 

to  participate 

a  -  regularly  and  actively, 
b  -  to  a  fair  extent, 
c  -  to  a  small  extent, 
d  -  not  at  all. 

Rating:  +2(1)  +1(2)  -l(3)  -2(U) 

2  -  in  making  the  monthly  distribution  of  subject  matter, 

teachers  are  invited  to  participate 
a  -  regularly  and  actively, 
b  -  to  a  fair  extent. 
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Hating  Item  Statement 
c  -  to 


a  small  extent, 
d  -  not  at  all. 

Rating :  +2  '  +1  (-' )  — 1  (3 )  _2  (U) 

3  -  In  preparing  the  schedules,  teachers  are  invi ted  to 
participate 

a  -  regularly  and  actively, 
b  -  to  a  fair  extent, 
c  -  to  a  small  extent. 


d  -  not  at  all., 

ng:  +2 (- >  +lC2)  _i (3 )  -2(U) 


Rating 

h  -  In.  making  policies  for  grouping,  control  and  promotion 
of  pupils,  teachers  have  opportunity  to  participate 
a  -  regularly  and  actively, 
b  -  to  a  fair  exbent, 
c  -  to  a  small  extent, 
d  -  not  at  all. 

Rating:  +2(~)  +l(2)  -l(3)  -.2(U) 

5>  -  In  making  policies  for  discipline  a  nd  the  general 
organization  of  the  school,  teachers  are  invited  to 
participate 

a  -  regularly  and  actively, 
b  -  to  a  fair  extent, 
c  -  to  a  small  extent, 
d  -  not  at  all. 

Rating :  +2  (1)  +i(2)  _i(3)  _2(U) 

6  -  In  the  preparation  of  salary  schedules  and  other 
working  conditions,  teachers  have  opportunity  to 
participate 

a  -  regularly  and  actively, 
b  -  to  a  fair  extent, 
c  -  to  a  small  extent, 
d  -  not  at  all,,  ,,  N 

Rating:  +2O-'  +1*2)  -l(3)  _2^) 


B  - 


7  -  The  professional  leadership  of  school  inspectors  is 
a  -  dynamic  and  stimulating, 
b  -  reasonably  good, 
c  -  not  especially  good, 
d  -  extremely  poor. 

Rating:  +2^  +1^'  -l(3)  -2(H) 
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Rating  item  Statement 


8  -  The  professional  leadership  of  supervisors  of  teaching 
is 

a  -  dynamic  and  stimulating 
b  -  reasonably  good, 
c  -  not  especially  good, 
d  -  extremely  poor. 

Rating:  +2^J  +1V.2)  -l(3)  -2(U) 


9  -  The  professional  leadership  of  ny  principal  is 
a  -  dynamic  and  stimulating, 
b  -  reasonably  good, 
c  -  not  especially  good, 
d  -  extremely  poor. 

Rating:  +2^  -hlA^'  -1^)  -2^) 


10  -  The  amount  of  supervision  provided  is 
a  -  too  much, 
b  -  about  right, 
c  -  too  little. 

d  -  none .  ,  .  ^  ,  ,  , 

Rating:  +2(P  +l(2)  -lC3)  _2U) 


11  -  The  kind  of  supervision  provided  is 

a  -  stimulating  and  dynamic, 
b  -  of  some  value, 
c  -  of  no  value. 

d  -  an  annoying^ interference  with  mv  work. 

Rating:  +2^J  \lVT  -1^)  -2^ 

12  -  Teacher  evaluation  is 

a  -  stimulating  and  helpful, 
b  -  of  some  value, 
c  -  of  no  value. 

d  -  an  annoying  interference  with  ity  professional 
lif  g 

Rating:  +2OU  +l(2^  -i(3}  _2^) 

13  -  As  a  school  principal,  1  prefer 

a  -  a  Brother  or  Sister, 
b  -  a  layman  or  laywoman. 

Rating:  +2l +l(^J  -l(3J  -2tUj 

lU  -  I  prefer  leadership  that 
a  -  advises  and  helps, 
b  -  controls  and  evaluates. 

Rating:  +2^  +1^  -iVe/  -2^^3 


% 


o 


i  :  ■  '■  i 
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Rating  item  Statement 

13-1  prefer  leadership  that  points  up 

_  a  -  deficiencies, 

_  b  -  achievements • 

Rating:  +2^)  +1^  -1^1  -2^' 

16  -  l  prefer  leadership  that  is 

_  a  -  close. 

b  -  distant. 

Rating:  +2(1)  +1(2)  -l(3)  -2(U) 


C  - 


17  -  The  aims  and  objectives  presented  in  the  program 
of  studies  are 
a  -  clearly  defined, 
b  -  vague. 

Rating:  +2(1)  +l(^)  -1(3)  -2(^) 


Id  -  Those  aims  and  objectives  are 
a  -  attainable, 
b  -  difficult  to  attain. 


c  -  impossible  to  attain. 
Rating:  +2(1)  +l(^J  -1(3)  -2(4) 


19  -  The  directions  given  by  the  supervisors  of  studies 

are 

a  -  precise. 

b  -  vague •  .  ,  .  . 

Rating:  +2(1)  +l(^)  -1(3)  -2(^) 

20  -  The  directions  of  the  supervisors  are 

a  -  easy  to  follow, 
b  -  difficult  to  follow, 
c  -  impossible  to  follow.  , 

Rating:  +2(1)  +1(“';  -l(^)  -2(^) 


21  -  The  directions  given  by  the  principal-  are 

a  -  precise. 

Bating:'  -lU)  -2<J0 

22  -  The  directions  of  the  principal  are 

a  -  easy  to  follow, 
b  -  difficult  to  follow, 
c  -  inpossible  to  follow. 

Rating:  +2(1)  +1^)  -l(3l  -2(41 
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Rating  Item  Statement 


23  -  In  tlie  choice  of  teaching  methods 
a  -  I  have  much  freedom, 
b  -  ±  have  little  freedom, 
c  -  i  have  no  freedom. 

Rating:  +l(2 )  _iO)  -2U1-) 

2U  -  in  regard  to  subject  matters ,  the  program  of  studies 
for  ny  grade 
a  -  is  too  detailed 
b  -  is  precise, 
c  -  is  vague. 

Rating:  +2O-)  +1^2J  -1^3)  -2(^) 

25  -  The  monthly  distribution  of  subject  matters  is 
a  -  helpful  and  stimulating, 
b  -  of  some  value, 
c  -  of  no  value, 

d  -  an  annoying  interference  with  ry  work. 

Rating:  +2V1)  +1^;  -lUJ  -2§h) 


26  -  Uniform  testing  is 

a  -  helpful  and  stimulating, 
b  -  of  some  value, 
c  -  of  no  value, 

d  -  an. annoying  interference  with  my  work. 
Rating:  +2(3-)  +l(2'J  -1\3)  -2W 


27  -  Tlie  good  work  of  teachers  is 

a  -  freely  recognized  by  the  administrators  and 
brought  to  public  attention, 
b  -  usually  recognized  by  the  administrators, 
c  -  seldom  recognized  by  the  administrators, 
d  -  never  recognized  by  the  administrators. 

Rating:  +2^1J  +l(^ )  -i(3j  -2^) 


28  -  Qualifications  and  teaching  experience  are  acknow¬ 

ledged  and  considered  by  the  administrators, 
a  -  regularly, 
b  -  to  a  certain  extent, 
c  -  seldom, 
d  -  never. 

Rating:  +2(1)  +l(2)  ~l(3)  -2(U) 

29  -  In  assigning  a  teacher  to  a  job,  consideration  is 

given  to  his  preferences 
a  -  regularly, 
b  -  to  a  certain  extent, 
c  -  seldom, 
d.  —  never 

Rating:  +2(1'  +l(2)  -l(3)  -2  00 
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Rating  Item  Statement 


30  - 


b  - 
c  - 


My  salary  is 
a  -  comparatively  good, 
reasonable . 

too  low.  If  you  select  this  item,  check  ary 
of  the  following 

_  to  meet  necessary  expenses. 

for  the  qualifications  expected, 
considering  the  wealth  of  this  city, 
in  comparison  with,  salaries  elsewhere. 


-Ull  UUAiJJJCAX  luUii  WJLU11  k>C 

Rating:  +2  ^ )  +l(2)  -l(3)  -2(H) 


31  -  l-!y  teaching  load  is 

a  -  coup aratively  light, 
b  -  reasonable. 

c  -  too  heavy.  If  you  select  this  item,  check  ary 
reasons  that  apply:  because  of 

_  large  classes. 

_  too  many  classes. 

_ heavily  loaded  program. 

_  extra-curricular  activities. 

"*  excessive  clerical  work  on  records  and 


Rating : 


+2(1)  iPfS,-i(3)  _2(W 


32  -  Teaching  equipment  and.  supplies  are 

a  -  abundant, 
b  -  reasonable. 

Eati _l(3)  _2(« 

33  -  Provisions  for  sack  leave  are 

a  -  generous, 
b  -  reasonable. 

Eat^rS?^)  _l(3)  _2(U 

3U  -  Teacher  promotions  are 

a  -  decided  according  to  standards  established  on 
qualifications  and  efficiency, 
b  -  not  decided  according  to  standards  established 
on  qualifications  and  efficiency. 

Rating:  +2^)  +l(^)  —1  (3 )  -2(H) 


35  -  In  cases  of  difficulty,  a  teacher  is 

a  -  heard  and  his  case  is  considered  fairly, 
b  -  heard,  but  is  not  given  further  consideration, 
c  -  not  heard. 

Rating:  +2(^'  +1^)  -lO)  -2(H) 


Rating  Item  Statement 


36  -  The  actual  policy  concerning  sabbatical  leave 
a  -  meets  iry  ambitions, 
b  -  does  not  meet  ny  ambitions. 

Rating:  +2  CO  +l(2)  -l(3)  — 2 (U) 


37  -  The  organization  of  extra-professional  activities 
of  a  cultural,  artistic  or  recreational  nature  is 
a  -  practically  non-existent. 


_  b  -  limited. 

_  c  -  adequate. . 

Rating:  +2^0  +1^ )  -l(3) 

N.B.  -  Do  not  forget  the  satisfaction.... 
importance. 


-2(W 

please. 


It  is  of  utmost 


III  -  A  -  How  important  are  the  following  to  your  satisfaction  in 

teaching : 

Directions:  Read  all  the  items  carefully]  then,  give  each 
one  a  rating  of  1  to  5  (5  means  of  the 
highest  importance  for  satisfaction]  1  means 
not  very  important  to  satisfaction.) 

Satisfaction 

Rating 

_  1  -  helpful  supervision. 

_  2  -  Freedom  to  plan  your  own  work. 

_  3  -  Recognition  of  your  good  work  and  achieve¬ 
ments. 

_  k  -  Good  equipment  and  supplies. 

_  -  Provisions  for  hearings  on  the  Board  of 

Appeal. 

_______  6  -  Stimulating  professional  leadership. 

_  7  -  Opportunity  to  share  in  curriculum  making. 

8  -  Good  salary. 

_____  9  -  Opportunity  to  share  in  determining  salary 
schedules  and  working  conditions. 

Add  other  factors  of  great  Importance  to  you...  if  you  wish 


B  -  What  changes  would  do  most  to  increase  satisfaction  in 
teaching? 


APPENDIX  B 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TEACHING  DIPLOMAS 


The  following  teaching  diplomas  are  official  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  since  195>U: 

(1)  The  Bachelor  of  Education  Degree  is  granted  by  univer¬ 
sities.  The  normal  program  consists  of  four  years  of  training 
following  Junior  Matriculation  or  one  year  of  training  following  the 
granting  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 

(2)  The  nAfl  diploma  is  granted  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  time  and  course  requirements  are  equivalent  'bo  those 
of  a  Bachelor  of  Education  Degree. 

(3 )  Tiie  "B"  diploma  is  granted  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  It  involves  a  two-year  course  following  either  Junior  or 
Senior  matriculation. 

(ij.)  The  "G“  diploma,  now  abolished,  ms  also  granted  by 
the  Department  of  Education.  It  consisted  in  a  one-year  course 
following  either  Junior  or  Senior  matriculation. 


Previous  to  195>Uj  all  teaching  diplomas  were  granted  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  training  normally  began  after  Grade  IX. 

The  “Superior*1  diploma  -was  granted  after  four  years  of 
training;  the  ‘‘Complementary*'  diploma,  after  three  years;  and  the 
“Elementary**  diploma,  after  two  years. 

In  this  report,  were  grouped  together  the  respondents  whose 
qualifications  represented  an  equivalent  number  of  years  of  academic 
and  professional  training.  The  following  diplomas  were  therefore 
combined:  “A**  diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Education  degree;  the  ”3" 
diploma  and  "Superior"  diploma;  the  "Complementary"  diploma  and 
"others"  (C  or  Elementary). 
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APPENDIX  C 

TABULATED  RESPONSES  BY  CATEGORIES  OF 
TEACHERS  REGARDING  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  LEADERSHIP 


TABLE  I 


VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  LEADERSHIP  THAT 
ADVISES  AND  HELPS  OR  CONTROLS  AND  EVALUATES  IN 
RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL 
OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

teachers  and 
preferences 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 

Satisfaction 

i 

2 

3 

U 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

.05 

advises,  helps 

351 

57 

6 

3 

iu 

1*31 

93.1 

1.07 

c ontrols , evaluate s 

13 

16 

1 

1 

1 

32 

6.9 

1,66 

MEN 

not 

signi- 

advises,  helps 

Ibb 

23 

5 

2 

2 

176 

9U.1 

1.10 

ficant 

c  ontrols , evaluates 

5 

6 

11 

5.9 

1.58 

WOMEN 

.05 

advises,  helps 

207 

3h 

1 

1 

12 

255 

92. U 

1.09 

controls , evaluates 

8 

10 

1 

1 

1 

21 

7.6 

1.52 

ELEMENTARY 

.05 

advises,  helps 

26U 

bk 

5 

1 

13 

327 

92.6 

1.09 

controls,  evaluates 

10 

13 

1 

1 

1 

26 

7.U 

1.69 

SECONDARY 

not 

signi- 

advises,  helps 

86 

13 

1 

2 

1 

113 

95.0 

1.09 

ficant 

c  ontrols , evaluate  s 

3 

3 

6 

5.o 

1.50 

1 

In  this  Table  as  in  Tables  II  and  IH,  P.  refers  to  the  level  of 
significance  of  the  differences  between  the  medians  of  each  response* 
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TABLE  I  (Continued) 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
preferences 

i 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Degree  of 
Satisfaction 

1 

2 

3 

U 

None 

Number  Percent 

Median 

Rating  P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

not 

(Highest) 

signi- 

ficant 

advises,  helps 

28 

k 

o 

c. 

3k 

9k.k 

1.11 

c  ontrols , evaluates 

1 

1 

2 

3.6 

(l.So) 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

.03 

advises,  helps 

230 

16 

k 

3 

9 

311 

92.6 

1.10 

c  ontr  ol s , evaluate s 

10 

13 

l 

1 

23 

7.k 

1.69 

QUALIFICATIONS 

not 

(Lowest ) 

signi- 

advises,  helps 

68 

8 

k 

80 

9k.  1 

1 . 06  ficant 

controls,  evaluates 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3.9 

(1.50; 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  3  years) 

advises,  helps 

168 

27 

3 

1 

5 

20U 

9U.0 

1.09 

controls,  evaluates 

6 

5 

1 

1 

13 

6.0 

1.60 

EXPERIENCE 

(6  years  +) 

.03 

advises,  helps 

181 

29 

3 

2 

9 

22k 

92.2 

1.09 

controls,  evaluates 

7 

11 

1 

19 

7.8 

1.68 
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TABLE  lx 

VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  LEADERSHIP  THAT 
POINTS  UP  DEFICIENCIES  OR  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN 
RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX, 

LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 
teachers  and 
preferences 


Satisfaction  Ratings 


U  None 


Total  + 
Respondents 


Number  Percent 


Degree  of 
Satisfaction 


Median 
Rating  t, 


ALL 

RESPONDENTS 

deficiencies 

achievements 


110  70 

13U  61 


3 

3 


1 

h 


l 

6 


155 

205 


U7.1 

52,9 


1.3U 

1*26 


not 

signi¬ 

ficant 


MEN 


deficiencies 

achievements 


39  29  2  1 

56  31  1  1 


not 

signi- 

71  UH.U  1*53  ficant 

59  55.6  1.29 


WOMEN 

deficiencies 

achievements 

ELEMENTARY 

deficiencies 

achievements 


not 


signi- 


71 

kL 

l 

1 

11U 

U5.9 

1.30 

ficant 

75 

30 

2 

3 

6 

119 

51.1 

1.22 

not 

signi¬ 

91 

59 

3 

1 

153 

So.;, 

1.35 

ficant 

9k 

U5 

3 

3 

5 

130 

h.9.5 

1.27 

SECONDARY 

deficiencies 
a  chi  eve  rile  nts 


19  11 

I4O  16 


1 

1 


31  35.2 
37  6U.5 


not 
signi- 
1.05  ficant 
1.21 


Total  number  of  respondents  includes  the  teachers  who 
both  responses. 


selected 
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TABLE  II  (Continued; 


Categories 

Total 

Degree  of 

of  teachers 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

and 

Median 

preferences 

1 

2 

3 

h 

None 

Number  Percent 

Rating 

P. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

not 

^Highest) 

signi¬ 

ficant 

deficiencies 

0 

11 

3 

22 

50.0 

1.61; 

achievements 

10 

9 

3 

22 

30.0 

1.1(5 

QUALIFICATIONS 

not 

^Average ) 

signi¬ 

ficant 

deficiencies 

92 

61 

5 

2 

12 

172 

U6.3 

1.37 

achievements 

121 

32 

5 

k 

17 

199 

33.7 

1.25 

QUALIFICATIONS 

not 

(Lo-west) 

signi¬ 

ficant 

deficiencies 

31 

15 

6 

32 

52.0 

1.21; 

achievements 

20 

lh 

6 

U8 

U8.0 

1.23 

EXPERIENCE 

not 

(1  to  3  years) 

signi¬ 

ficant 

deficiencies 

62 

30 

3 

10 

113 

U7.3 

1.33 

achievements 

70 

31 

3 

2 

Ik 

126 

52.7 

1.23 

EXPERIENCE 

not 

(6  years  + ) 

signi¬ 

ficant 

deficiencies 

72 

h9 

2 

2 

11 

136 

U8.7 

1.37 

achievements 

3U 

bZ 

2 

2 

13 

1U3 

51.3 

1.27 

* 

I* 


■1 


“ 
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TABLE  III 


VARYING  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  CLOSE  OR  DISTANT 
LEADERSHIP  IN  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS, 

AND  EXPERIENCE 


Categories  of 

Total 

Degree  of 

teachers  and 

Satisfaction  Ratings 

Respondents 

Satisfaction 

preferences 

1 

2 

3 

4 

None 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Rating 

p. 

ALL 

not 

RESPONDENTS 

signi¬ 

ficant 

clo  se 

11$ 

79 

5 

1 

d 

2ljl 

52.7 

I.29 

distant 

113 

69 

5 

1 

5 

216 

47.2 

1.43 

MEN 

not 

signi- 

close 

52 

37 

4 

1 

2 

90 

51.3 

1.40 

ficant 

distant 

43 

42 

4 

91 

46.7 

1  *51 

WOMEN 

not 

signi- 

close 

96 

42 

1 

6 

ii» 

53.7 

1.22 

ficant 

distant 

66 

47 

4 

1 

5 

123 

46.3 

1.23 

ELEMENTARY 

165- 

not 

signi- 

close 

110 

63 

5 

7 

32.7 

1.31 

ficant 

distant 

d7 

09 

3 

5 

166 

U7.3 

1.43 

SECONDARY 

not 

signi- 

close 

38 

16 

1 

1 

56 

53.3 

1.23 

ficant 

distant 

26 

20 

2 

1 

49 

46.7 

1.46 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


- ToTaE - 

Respondents 


Categories  of 

teachers  and 
preferences 


Satisfaction  Ratines 


3  h  hone 


Degree  of 

Satisfaction 


Number  Percent 


Median 
Rating  P, 


QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

close 

distant 

QUALIFICATIONS 
(Average ) 

close 

distant 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

close 

distant 

EXPERIENCE 
(1  to  b  years) 

close 

distant 

EXPERIENCE 
(6  years  +) 

close 

distant 


8 

lb 


30 

15 


69 

57 


8 

5 


107  59 

8U  65 


12 

18 


U2 

35 


79  37 

56  53 


2 

6 


1 

1 


1 

1 


5 

h 


3 

b 


5 

1 


19 

19 


17U 

160 


bh 

35 


119 

99 


122 

116 


50.0 

50.0 


52.1 

U7.9 


55.7 

UI-.3 


5U.6 

iib.U 


51.3 

U8.7 


1.69 

1.18 


1.29 

1.U3 


not 

signi¬ 

ficant 


not 

signi¬ 

ficant 


.05 


1.20 

1.6U 


1.3U 

1.33 


not 

signi¬ 

ficant 


.05 


1.2U 

1.53 
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APPENDIX  D 

TABULATED  RESPONSES  TO  THE  NINE 
SOURCES  OF  SATISFACTION 

TABLE  I 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS, 
EXPERIENCE  AND  RATINGS  OF 
‘HELPFUL  SUPERVISION  * 


Categories  of 
Respondents 

Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Median 

Rating 

Rank  of 
Factor 

I 

3 

u 

5 

MEN 

0 

8 

26 

2h 

128 

186 

it.  77 

2 

WOMEN 

6 

16 

33 

29 

187 

271 

It.  78 

2 

TOTAL 

457 

ELEMENTARY 

4 

19 

43 

42 

243 

351 

lu78 

2 

SECONDARY 

2 

6 

16 

11 

72 

106 

4.76 

3 

TOTAL 

lol 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

0 

0 

8 

6 

2h 

38 

4.71 

2 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

6 

20 

IlO 

36 

22  9 

331 

4.78 

2 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest) 

0 

4 

9 

11 

58 

82 

u.79 

3 

TOTAL 

USX 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  3  years) 

4 

n 

35 

26 

140 

216 

u.73 

2 

EXPERIENCE 

(o  years  +) 

2 

13 

23 

27 

173 

238 

4.81 

2 

TOTAL 

454 

ALL  RESPONDENTS 

6 

24 

59 

53 

315 

li57 

4.78 

t  —  - 

2 

ii.  ...  .  .  -  - 

332 


TABLE  II 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS, 
EXPERIENCE,  AND  RATINGS  OF  *  FREEDOM 
TO  PLAN  ONE*S  OWN  WORK1 


Categories 

Ratings 

Total 

TIedian 

Rank  of 

of  Respondents 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Respondents 

Rating 

Factor 

KEN 

6 

3 

35 

ia 

101 

186 

lu56 

5 

WOMEN 

6 

b 

32 

U8 

181 

271 

1*.75 

3 

TOTAL 

1*57 

ELEMENTARY 

12 

5 

U6 

70 

217 

352 

U.69 

3 

SECONDARY 

0 

2 

19 

19 

65 

105 

U.6  9 

b 

TOTAL 

1*5  7 

QUALIFICATIONS 
(Highest ) 
QUALIFICATIONS 

1 

1 

9 

9 

17 

37 

b.33 

b 

^Average ) 
QUALIFICATIONS 

9 

6 

52 

67 

197 

331 

4. 66 

b 

{ Lowest) 

2 

0 

6 

12 

63 

83 

i4-.au 

2 

TOTAL 

U5i 

EXPERIENCE 

OL  to  5  years) 
EXPERIENCE 

7 

3 

30 

Uo 

126 

215 

U.67 

3 

(6  years  +) 

5 

b 

37 

36 

151* 

239 

U.73 

3 

TOTAL 

bSb 

ALL  RESPONDENTS 

12 

7 

67 

89 

282 

1*57 

U.69 

3 

333 


TABLE  III 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS, 
EXPERIENCE  AND  RATINGS  OF  ‘RECOGNITION 
OF  GOOD  WORK  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS' 


Categories 

Ratings 

Tobol 

Median 

Rank  of 

of  Respondents 

1 

2 

3 

l k 

5 

Respondents 

Rating 

Factor 

MEN 

k 

13 

33 

37 

98 

185 

U#56 

7 

WOMEN 

11 

19 

6o 

63 

112 

265 

U.18 

7 

TOTAL 

U50 

ELEMENTARY 

12 

26 

70 

77 

160 

3U5 

U.3U 

7 

SECONDARY 

3 

6 

23 

23 

50 

105 

k.39 

8 

TOTAL 

U5o 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

1 

6 

lh 

9 

8 

38 

3.36 

8 

QUALIFICATIONS 
(Average ) 
QUALIFICATIONS 

13 

Id 

6k 

76 

153 

32k 

U.38 

7 

(Lowest) 

1 

6 

lh 

13 

U6 

82 

k.6l 

6 

TOTAL 

uuu 

EXPERIENCE 
(1  ’bo  5  years ) 
EXPERIENCE 

7 

17 

51 

52 

83 

210 

k.0Q 

8 

(6  years  +  ) 

8 

15 

k2 

U8 

12U 

237 

h.5S 

8 

TOTAL 

litf 

ALL  RESPONDENTS 

15 

32 

93 

100 

210 

U5o 

U.35 

7 

c 


33b 


TABLE  IV 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS, 
EXPERIENCE  AND  RATINGS  OF  ‘GOOD 
EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES' 


Categories 
of  Respondents 

Ratings 

Total 

Respondents 

Tfedian 

Rating 

Rank  of 
Factor 

1 

2 

3 

u 

3 

HEN 

3 

a 

30 

b3 

100 

16b 

u.58 

5 

WOMEN 

6 

12 

33 

in 

173 

2  69 

U.73 

k 

TOTAL 

U33 

ELEMENTARY 

9 

id 

32 

67 

203 

3h9 

U.6U 

b 

SECONDARY 

0 

2 

13 

17 

72 

lob 

U.78 

2 

TOTAL 

b 33 

QUALIFICATIONS 

V.  Highest ) 

1 

3 

3 

9 

20 

38 

Lu33 

3 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Average ) 

6 

13 

bQ 

39 

200 

328 

U,68 

3 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lowest ) 

2 

2 

12 

lb 

31 

81 

It,  71 

b 

TOTAL 

UU7 

EXPERIENCE 

(1  to  3  years) 

7 

13 

23 

b3 

129 

213 

U.67 

3 

EXPERIENCE 

^6  years  +) 

2 

7 

U2 

ia 

lli3 

235 

U,68 

b 

TOTAL 

U50 

ALL  RESPONDENTS 

9 

20 

63 

6b 

273 

U53 

U.68 

b 

335 


TABLE  V 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS, 
EXPERIENCE  AND  RATINGS  OF 
•PROVISIONS  FOR  HEARINGS  1 


Categories  of 

Ratings 

Total 

Median 

Rank  of 

Respondents 

^1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Respondents 

Rating 

Factor 

MEN 

6 

8 

31 

33 

101 

179 

U.62 

k 

WOMEN 

27 

35 

56 

kS 

101 

2  6k 

3,81 

9 

TOTAL 

b k3 

ELEMENTARY 

30 

35 

59 

62 

153 

339 

U.23 

8 

SECONDARY 

3 

8 

28 

16 

U9 

10U 

U.31 

9 

TOTAL 

kk3 

QUALIFICATIONS 
{Highest ; 

QUAL3FE  ATIONS 

2 

k 

7 

8 

13 

3k 

U.00 

5 

{.Average ) 
QUALIFICATIONS 

29 

3k 

63 

58 

139 

323 

Lull 

8 

{Lowest) 

2 

5 

15 

11 

U6 

79 

k.6k 

5 

TOTAL 

1)36 

EXPERIENCE 

Vl  to  5  years) 
EXPERIENCE 

2h 

26 

h7 

50 

62 

209 

3.65 

9 

(6  years  +  ) 

9 

17 

39 

28 

138 

231 

U*66 

5 

TOTAL 

I4J4.O 

ALL  RESPONDENTS 

33 

1 i3 

87 

78 

202 

1 ih3 

- 1 

U.  25 

8 

:  •  .  '  . 


1 


' 
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■ 


i  ■ 


. 

. 

. .  .  • 

.  ■ 
'  ; 

'  ' 

■  ■'  v  ; 

I 


. 
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TABLE  VI 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS, 
EXPERIENCE  AND  RATINGS  OF  'STIMULATING 
PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  * 


Categories  of 

Ratings 

Total 

Median 

Rank  of 

Respondents 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Respondents 

Rating 

Factor 

MEN 

6 

12 

35 

37 

66 

177 

5.53 

8 

WOMEN 

7 

15 

3b 

66 

1U0 

262 

5.56 

5 

TOTAL 

539 

ELEMENTARY 

11 

21 

b2 

85 

175 

333 

5.53 

6 

SECONDARY 

5 

6 

2b 

19 

51 

105 

5.55 

6 

TOTAL 

537 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest ) 

2 

3 

9 

d 

13 

35 

3.9U 

6 

QUALIFICATIONS 
(Average ) 
QUALIFICATIONS 

12 

20 

b3 

7d 

167 

320 

5.55 

b 

(Loire  st) 

1 

5 

15 

16 

1*2 

78 

U.37 

6 

TOTAL 

5  33 

EXPERIENCE 
(1  ‘bo  5  years) 
EXPERIENCE 

7 

16 

33 

56 

97 

209 

it.  37 

7 

(6  years  +  j 

d 

11 

3b 

57 

127 

22? 

5.61 

7 

TOTAL 

537 

ALL  RESPONDENTS 

15 

27 

6d 

103 

226 

539 

5.53 

o 

337 


TABLE  VH 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING, 
QUALIFICATIONS,  EXPERIENCE,  AND 
RATINGS  OF  'OPPORTUNITY  TO  SHIRE 

jn  curriculum  making1 


Categories  of 

Ratings 

Tot  al 

Median 

Rank  of 

Respondents 

I 

2 

3 

5 

Respondents 

Rating 

Factor 

MEN 

6 

9 

il 2 

U2 

82 

181 

U.30 

9 

WOMEN 

19 

25 

06 

62 

92 

26U 

3. do 

d 

TOTAL 

hi 6 

ELEMENTARY 

21 

28 

90 

81 

121 

3lil 

3.89 

9 

SECONDARY 

k 

6 

Id 

23 

53 

loU 

U.52 

7 

TOTAL 

lili-f? 

QUALIFICATIONS 
Highest ) 
QUALIFICATIONS 

2 

5 

10 

8 

9 

3k 

3.5 0 

7 

^Average ) 
QUALIFICATIONS 

18 

26 

Qh 

75 

121 

32U 

3.95 

9 

(Lowest ) 

5 

3 

12 

20 

111 

81 

U.51 

9 

TOTAL 

U39 

EXPERIENCE 
(1  to  5  years) 
EXPERIENCE 

10 

21 

68 

50 

59 

206 

li.60 

5 

(6  years  +) 

15 

13 

i|0 

3k 

312 

23k 

u.ia 

9 

TOTAL 

Uk2 

ALL  RESPONDENTS 

25 

3k 

108 

10k 

17U 

hh> 

U.oU 

9 

338 


TABLE  VTLl 


FREQUENCx  DISTRIBUTION  UF  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS, 
EXPERIENCE  AND  RATINGS 
uF  'GOOD  SALARY 1 


Categories  of 

■  »  •  -  ■  — - ; — - - -  — 

Ratings 

Total 

Median 

Rank  of 

Respondents 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Resoondents 

Rating 

Factor 

MEN 

1 

5 

8 

21 

152 

167 

it.  89 

1 

WOMEN 

10 

9 

12 

37 

20b 

27ll 

it.  86 

1 

TOTAL 

6.61 

ELEMENTARY 

10 

11 

17 

63 

wk 

355 

6-85 

1 

SECONDARY 

1 

3 

3 

15 

8U 

106 

U.87 

1 

TOTAL 

661 

QUALIFICATIONS 

^Highest) 

0 

3 

3 

6- 

26 

38 

It.  75 

1 

QUALIFICATIONS 
^Average ) 
QUALIFICATIONS 

10 

10 

13 

6-2 

259 

33h 

6-6b 

1 

^Lot-jest) 

1 

1 

k 

11 

bo 

83 

U.8b 

1 

TOTAL 

8-55 

EXPERIENCE 
^1  to  5  3rears ) 
EXPERIENCE 

5 

10 

10 

3h 

1 55 

217 

it.  80 

1 

^  b  years  +) 

3 

h 

10 

23 

201 

261 

6-90 

1 

TOTAL 

6-38 

ALL  RESPONDENTS 

11 

lh 

20 

59 

358 

I4.6I 

it.  86 

1 

339 


TABLE  IX 

FREQUENCY"  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX,  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING,  QUALIFICATIONS, 
EXPERIENCE  AND  RATINGS  OF  *  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SHARE  IN  DETERMINING  SALARIES 
AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS* 


Categories  of 

Ratings 

Total 

Median 

Rank  of 

Respondents 

r  jL 

2 

3 

k 

3 

Respondents 

Rating 

Factor 

MEN 

o 

5 

15 

20 

39 

113 

183 

k.69 

3 

WOMEN 

13 

38 

63 

1 33 

262 

3.52 

6 

TOTAL 

UU5 

ELEMENTARY 

13 

17 

36 

77 

186 

Jko 

5.59 

5 

SECONDARY 

5 

3 

12 

25 

60 

103 

3.62 

5 

TOTAL 

335 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(Highest) 

QUALIFICATIONS 

3 

1 

3 

12 

17 

36 

3.00 

9 

^Average ) 
QUALIFICATIONS 

10 

15 

36 

70 

183 

323 

3.62 

5 

v,  Lowest ; 

o 

3 

8 

18 

kk 

79 

3. 60 

7 

TOTAL 

k39 

EXPERIENCE 
(1  to  5  years) 
EXPERIENCE 

5 

13 

30 

53 

10  9 

210 

3.53 

6 

<6  2^ears  +) 

Ik 

6 

28 

38 

136 

232 

3.65 

6 

TOTAL 

kbZ 

ALL  RESPONDENTS 

19 

20 

58 

102 

2  36 

335 

3.6o 

5 

